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PREFACE. 



[noK THx pmxr ACS to m raw Bumr.] 

« « « • * • • 

In the preparation of this work the authors have 
been much aided by Colonel M'Aflee's excellent His- 
tory of the Late Wap^-by Mr. Dawson's Historical 
Narrative, which embraces many valuable and au- 
thentic documents — and by Judg^e Hall's elegant 
Memoir of the Public Services of Greneral Harris<m« 
Several other historical and biographical narratives 
have been consulted ; and, in addition to these sources 
of information, the authors have had the benefit of 
original letters and documents not heretofore em- 
braced in any similar publication. They have also 
been favored with the personal recollections of seve- 
ral officers of the late war, who participated with 
honor in the north-western campaigns. Finally« 
they themselves happen to have a personal know- 
ledge of many of the scenes and incidents which 
they have undertaken to describe. 

Under these circumstances, whatever may be 
thought of the literature of the work, they venture 
to claim for it, at least, the merit of authenticity in 
every substantial particular. Running, as it does, 
through a period of nearly fifty years, in the history 
of the West, it will be found to embrace a variety of 
matter valuable to the general reader, independently 
of its immediate relation to the distinguished citizen 
whose remarkable public career has been briefly 
portrayed in its pages. C. S. T. 

B. D. 

CiNoiNNATi, March, 1840. 
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IITIOMGTIOR TO TIE IETI8E9 E9ITI0I. 



Two Chapters have been added to this work, 
as it originally stood. In those an account is 
given of the political campaign of 1840; of 
the inauguration of General Harrison, and of 
his brief administration of one month. A few 
alterations have been made in the work ; mostly 
such as were called for by the death of the sub- 
ject of the Biography, since the original edition 
was prepared ; some slight errors, which had 
escaped the authors, have been corrected, and 
the Volume is now submitted to the Public as 
containing, in a cheap form, a condensed, and, 
it is believed, correct account of one of the 
best men yet bom in America. 

J. H. P. 
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WiLUAM HcNRT HABBieioM Wfts bom on the 9th day 
of Febmanr, 1773, at Berkley, on James River, in tlie 
county of Charles City, in the state of Virginia. He 
was descended lineally from the general Harrison, who 
was a distinguished actor in the civil wars of England, 
and a prominent officer in the armies of the common- 
wealth. 

Benjamin ffarriaon, the father of the subject of this 
memoir, early distinguished himself in opposition to the 
high-handed measures of the British ministnr ; -»«Bd 
played an important part in the Colonial Legislature of 
Virginia. As early as the 14th November, 1764, he was 
one of the committee to prepare a remonstrance againH 
the odiaui stamp act^ at that time contemplated by the 
British cabinet, and from this period he was associated 
with Lee, ffenry, NidkoloB and others, in energetiie 
efforts which were directed towards a tnndieatien tf l&c 
rights of the people against the encroachments of the erwun. 
He was a member in the Continental Congress dudng 
1774-6-6. 

In the congress of 1775 the office of speaks was vaeft* 
ted by Peyton Randolph, and in the choice of a sueedSf 
sor, congress was divided between Benjamin Harrison 
and John Hancock. In this early period of the stru^le 
for liberty, Mr. Harrison being a delegate from the '*(Ad 
Domimon,** in the south, gave an illustrious evidence of 
his patriotism by yielding his pretenaioDfl in fkvor oC the 
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Seat patriot from the Bay State of the north : and Mr. 
ancock, hesitating for a moment to take the chair, Mr. 
Harrison, with practical good hnmor, *' seized the modest 
candidate in his athletic arms, and placed him in the 
presidential chair ;" then turning to the members, he ex- 
claimed, **Wb will show mother Britain how littlc 

WS CARE FOR BER, BT MAKING A MASSACHUSETTS MAN 
OVR PRESIDENT, WHOM SHE HAS EXOLUDBD FROM PARDON 
BT A PITBLIO PROCLAMATION," 

Mr. Harrison was a member of the committee of that 
yaar, whose report formed the basis of our present militia 
system. He was associated with the immortal Wash- 
ington, in a committee which arranged a plan for the fo- 
tare support of the army. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee whose agency brought to our standard the gallant 
La Fayette, and was afterwards appointed a member of 
the Board of War. On the 10th of June, 1776, he called 
up the resolutions by which the colonies were declared 
INDEPENDENT, and which authorized a Declaration of 
Independence to be prepared ; and took part in the ya- 
rious discussions which preceded the final adoption of 
Jefferson's celebrated paper. A curious anecdote is on 
xeeoid, which furnishes a graphic description of the tem- 
per and intrepidity of the patriots of that day. Elbridse 
Gerry, a dde^te from Massachusetts, as slender as Mu 
Harrison was portly, stood beside Harrison whilst sign- 
ing the Declaration. Harrison turned round to him with 
a smile as he raised his hand from the paper and said, 
** when the hanging scene comes to be exhibited, I shall 
hmTe idl the adVantage over you. It will be over willi 
me in a minute, but you will be kicking in the air half 
an hour after I am gone." 

Mr. Harrison continued in congress until 1777, when 
he retired, and having been elected to the House of Del- 
egates of Vimnia, was chosen speaker, the duties of 
iniidi he permrmed nntil 1782, when, on the resignation 
of fleneral Nelson, he was elected governor of Virffinia, 
ana was re-elected as long as the constitution would per- 
mit He died whilst a member of the legislature, in 
1791.* 

•Bee8Midflnoa'8«Lifesortb0 8ignflnorthe DeduHka 



OENSBAL HABSVON. It 

YfiuiAM HtMRt Habusoh was edueated at Hampden 
Sydney colleget in Prince Edward County, Va., and 
then repaired to Philadelphia to poraoe the study of nied<- 
ieine under the instmotion of the dietinguiBhed Dr. Ben- 
jamii^ Roflhi and under the guardianship of Robert Morris, 
the great financier of the revolution, both of whom wera 
siffnors of the Deolaiation of Independence. The youth 
who had laid the foundations at college for a taste u the 
literature and history of the ancient classics, was thus 
aSbfded an opportunity of drinking deep at these foon- 
taina, of the genius ancl spirit of the rcTolution. He had 
derived from nis patriotic father, the lessons of republi* 
can liberty« and in the school of BuBh^ of Morris, and of 
WoMkifigicih he imbibed a love of country, which led 
him to encounter difficulty and danger in her defence* 
About this period the disasters of the north-western army 
under the accomplished Harmar, excited a deep sympap 
thy in the public mind, and the youthful Harrison, pav- 
taunff largely of the generous impulses of the day, re- 
solved to abandon the studies in which he was engaged 
and to participate in the perils as well as the sacrifices 
which were incident to this great border warfare. His 
guardian and his friends opposed his wish to enter upoo 
thi9 hazardous duty : but be applied in person to gene- 
ral Knox, secretary of war, and to the Immortal Wash- 
ui«T0K, who granted him a commission of ensign in the 
fijnt regiment of United States' artillery, and in Novem- 
ber, 1791, when but nineteen years of a^ he marched 
on foot to Pittsburgh, and by descending the Ohio, 
Joined his regiment, then stationed at Fort Washington* 
. It was shortljr before the defeat of the veteran St* 
Glair, that Harrison formed the resolution to devote his 
energies to the military service of his country, at a period 
when his judgment and feelings must have been guided 
by a high sense of patriotism, and a disinterest^ love 
of fame. The theatre of the war was in the remote wil- 
derness, and the character of the enemy such, that laurels 
were to be won only by great suffering and exposure, in 
situations destitute of the comforts or even the necessa^ 
ries of civilized life* A great national disaster had oo- 
eoixed in 1790f undar the gallant Haimar» wh0| thoogh 
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saeonded by tiM heroie oondnet of -cokmel Ht1tdll^ ivtM 
defeated in two partial actions^ by tie Indians, netJt the 
Manmee. Con^sa autfaorixed, at ita next aeaaion, tbe 
raising of two thonaand men, nnde^ the denomination of 
leTiea, and gf^neral St. Clair, governor of tbe noitli-weai* 
em territory, waa appointed commander-in-chief* 

On the 4th of Norember, 1791, he waa met and Ilka* 
wiae defeated, with great loaa, by a fbrmidBble body of 
Indiana, on the head watera of Wabeah river. 

The defeat of St. Clair, though congreaa aubaeqaently 
aeqnitted him of all blame, produced a deep impreaaioii 
on the public mind, and, connected with the preTioua dia* 
aalera of the war, rendered the aerrice unpopular, drained 
the public treasury, and brought the country into a criais 
which developed the energies of Washington*s great in^ 
tetlect. The war had assumed a national importance, 
inducing the president to select for the chief of the army 
a-aoldier of pradence, of experience and of energy. For 
some time Washington was in doubt whom to appoint. 
Wayne, Henry Lee, and various others were named : at 
len^ tiie former was chosen, although the appointment 
excited much dissatisfaction in Virginia. Wayne was 
well known to the President; and his conduct of the In- 
dian war fully justified the choice which Washington had 
made ; combining great determination with great cautioii 
he won for himself in his Western campaign the name 
of ** Black Snake,*' with no less propriety Uian he had, 
during his earlier years gained that of ** mad Anthony.** 

Ensign Harrison joined his regiment at Fort Washing* 
ten jttst in time to witness the return of the fragments m 
that gallant band, which, marching out in the proud anti- 
cipations of victory, was destined to a sad reverse under 
the veteran St. Clair. Under these discouraging circom* 
stances, and with the near approach of winter, ensign 
Harrison commenced his public service in the command 
of an escort, having charge of a train of pack horses des- 
tined for Fort Hamilton. It was a duty involving peril 
and fatigue, by night and by day, and requiritig the ex«* 
ereise of sagacity and self-denial. His performance of 
the arduous task elicited the commendations of general 
St. Clair, and exhibited an Intereating instance of a char- 
acter in which the ardor of youth was combined with the 



tmMktfoiim^ Im 1799 he WM BTOOMted to the 
oimtxtfimudf mtd in 1793 joined the legion onder rai* 
tM Wejrnet tod was not long afterwerde tdeeted bfy Moi 
iijone 4>f i^e eide-de-Ganip<-4nii8trasio|[, ia an emineiil 
^egree^ the coefideeee of ttiat tried soldiert tioee lieelti^ 
aet Herrieoe was oely tweatv-oiie years of age. He 
eoetimtfri feo act as aid to geeerai Wayne daring the whole 
tff ' ihe ettstiieg eampaign, reoeiTiagt as he leerited, ie» 
psetod tnetaaoes of high enoomiaiB firom hie eomaandsr. 
llie first oeearred upon the oecasion of a detaehment 
having been sent on tne S3d of Deeemher« 1793, to tahe 
possession of the field of battle of the 4th of Noreoiber, 
(791, and to fortify the position. To the new post was 
given the name of Fort Reeovery. The following gen e* 
lal order was isseed on the mtnra of the troope frooi 
tkat inleieeting dnty : 

^ The commander^tt-ehief returns his most gratefU 
thaafca tb mt^r Henry Bnrbeek, and to every offieer, 
noBHMminiissioned officer, and private, belongin|^ to the 
detachment under his command, for their eoldiery and 
eiemplary ffood eondnet during their late aidnees to«r 
of daty, and the cheerfulness with which they surmount* 
ed every diflkulty, at this inclement seaaon, in repoe* 
sessing general St. Glair's field of battle, and erecting 
thereon /bri Beeovert/j a work impregnable by savage 
foice ; ae also for piously and carefully e<^leetinflr and 
Interring the bones, and paying the last respect and mU« 
ttary b<Kiors to the remains of the heroes who fell on the 
dth of November, 1791, by three times three discharges 
from the aome artillery that was lost on that fatal day, bat 
now recovered by this detaehment of the legion. 

^ The commander-in-chief, also requests major MiHs, 
captains De Butts and Butler, HeuienaiU Harrimm^ and 
Dr. Scott, to accept his best thanks for their voluntary 
aid and services on this occasion.*' 

The . other instance of commendation of the gal* 
lantry of lieutenant Harrison is to be found in the report 
made by general Wayne to the war department, in rela* 
tion to the celebrated battle of the Maumee, which we 
shall presently introduce to the notice of the reader. 

The youth, the eariy habits of atudy, and the delieate 
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ftuB6 of Mr. Hanrison, not Ion thas the perils and m^ 
▼stions incident to tfao border warfare, would have inttBH 
idaled a apirit less heroic than his, in enteringr npon Ih* 
Mdaoiaa senrioe in the north-weat. Aa illoatratiTe of te 
•ipeot of affairs, and of his first appearance in tiie anny, 
■^ old aoldier of St. Clair, who was present, haa ra- 
olarked ^^-^* I wonld as soon hare thoaght of piittin|r nrr 
wife in the senrice as this boy ; but I have been out with 
him, and I find those smooth cheeks are on a wiae head, 
and that slight frame is almost as toagh as my owb 
weather-beaten carcass*'* 

General Charles Scott, a veteran of the reTolndon,'who 
enjoyed the special confidence of Washington, arrived ia 
July from Kentucky with his command of monnted toI- 
unteera, and on the 8th of August, general Wayne took 
up a position at Grand Glaize, seTcnty miles in advaiioa 
or Greenyille. A strong work waa erected at the Junc- 
tion of the Auglaiae and Maumee rivers, and miefal 
Wayne again opened a communication with the Indiana 
halbre atnking the final blow. ^I haTc thought pro* 
par,*' he aaid, ** to offer the enemy a last oTcrtora of 
peace; and -as they have every thing that is dear and i»- 
taiesting at stake, I have reason to expect they vrill listen 
la the proposition mentioned in the enclosed copy of an 
address dispatched yesterday by a special flag, under 
circumstances that will insure his safe return, and which 
may eventually spare the effusion of much human blood*** 
** But should war be their choice, that blood be upon their 
•wn heads. America shall no longer be insulted witk 
impunity. To an all powerful and just God, I therefore 
commit myself and gallant army*" 

The enemy rejected the oiler of peace, and the cele- 
brated Little Turtle, who advised its adoption in a coun« 
ail OB the night before the battle, spoke as foUowa : **Wa 
have beaten the enemy twice under separate command* 
esa. We cannot expect the same good fiHtune to attend 
na always. The Americans are now led by a chief who 
never sleeps : the night and the day are alike to him* 
And during all the time he haa been marching upon our 
villages, notwithstanding the watchfulness of our jnMing 
■wn, we have never been able to surprise huD. TIdnE 



well of it. There is something whispers me it would be 
pmdent to listen to his offers of peace." 

We refer the reader to the official report of genenl 
Wayne of S7th August, 1794, for a perspicaons aocoonl 
of the celebrated battle of Maumee, and deem it soflknenl 
for oar present purpose to give an extract relating to the 
conduct of his aid-de-camp, lieutenant Harrison. 

**The brsTerj and conduct of everj officer belonging 
to the army, from the generals down to the ensigns, merit 
mj highest approbation. There were, howerer, some 
whose rank and situation placed their conduct in a Terr 
conspicuous point of riew, and which I obeerred witn 
pleasure and the most li?e1y gratitude : amonff whom I 
beg leaye to mention brigadier general Wilkinson, and 
colonel Hamtramek, the commandants of the ri^t and 
left wings of the legion, whose brave example inspired 
the troops ; and to Uiese I most add the names of my 
faithful and gallant aids-de-camp, captains De Butts and 
T. Lewis, and lieutenant Harriaon, whoj with the adju- 
tant general, major Mills, rendered the mod eMtential aerviee 
by eommundeaiing my orders in every direction^ and by their 
conduct and bravery exciting the troops to press for victory,** 

The praise of which lieutenant, now general, Harrison 
was the subject in the dispatch from the illustriout 
Wayne, was of a character to soothe him for the trials 
and the perils he had encountered, and to stimulate him 
to increased diligence in the discharge of the high and 
responsible duties confided to him when placed aftei^ 
wards in the command of Fort Washington. This com- 
mendation receiYed additional weight from the remarica 
made in the presence of a venerable gentleman, now liv* 
in^f by general Wilkinson and colonel Shaumburg, who 
said that ** Harrison was in the foremost front of the 
hottest battle — his person was exposed from the eom« 
mencement to the close of the action. Wherever duty 
called, he hastened, regardless of danger, and by his ef- 
forts and example contributed as much to secure the for^ 
tone of the day, as any other officer subordinate to the 
commander-in-chief." 

The victory atJUaumee was achieved by the discipline 
of Wayne's army, and the introduction by that sagaeions 
2 
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letdetf ef 9 aew featufe in military taotios^ as applied 
to Indian warfeure, which was the result of a plan di« 
gesled by Washington, Knox, and Wayne. The north* 
vestem savage chooses his own time and his ownposi* 
tio»9 and he retreats from it at his own pleasare. To be 
erereeme, he mast be outflanked or kept on the wing, as 
he was by Wayne, by a constant charse of the bayonet. 
To provide against the contingency 01 the enemy assail- 
ing his flanks, Wayne bad adopted the plan of forminflr 
bis troops at open order, so as to eztena his flanks and 
move wiUi celerity in the woods. These principles were 
acted upon in the subs^qnent war conducted by general 
Harrison, and may be now regzirded as the approved 
mode of fighting the north-western Indians. 

A permanent peace with ihe Indians was the fruit 
of this great victory. The negociations commenced in 
January and terminated in August, 1795. Soon after 
the close of tiiis eampai?n, captain Harrison was en« 
trosted by Wayne with me command of Fort Wash* 
ington, where he was directed to advise the general of 
all movements connected with the invasion of Louisiana, 
then projected, and to prevent the forwarding of any 
military stores by the French agents. As a further evi- 
dence of the confidence of Wayne, he specially entrusted 
captain Harrison with his commands and intentions as to 
the supply of the troops intended to occupy the posts 
theretofore held by the British on the northern frontier. 
Whilst in the command of Fort Washington, (now Cin- 
cinnati,) captain Harrison married the daughter of John 
Cleves Symmes, the founder of the Miami settlements. 
An anecdote is ^ven in relation to the marriage, illus- 
trative of the independent character of captain Harrison. 
On the proposal to Mr. Symmes for his consent, Harri* 
son was asked what were his resources for maintaining 
a wife 1 Placing his band upon his sword, he replied, 
** this, sir, is my means of support." The chivalry and 
undaunted confidence of the young soldier at once obtain- 
ed the approbation of Mr. Symmes. Captain Harrison 
continued in the command of Fort Washington until 
1797, when, upon the death of general Wayne, ho le- 
si|pMid. his^commi^sion in the army. 
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Rfltirea to a Fann — ^Appointed Secietaiy of the Noitlii^irail* 
em Territoiy. — ^Elected a delegate in Congr coe ProMu wa • 
Lanr aab-dividiiig the Public Luida. — Divuion of tba North* 
wflstem Territoiy. — ^Military Land Wanants^— Political aii^ 
timenti. — Charge of Federaiiam* 

Thb war being ended, captain HarrisoD, like the Fatbtr 
df ikia coantry, retired to the peaceful pursuits of agri* 
caltiire; and on his farm, near Ciocinnati, soon acquired 
that taste for the cultivation of the soil, which througli m 
looff life, prompted him when not engaged in the 
public aerrice, to return to the plough. Having turned 
his sword into the pruning hook, he identiiied himself 
with the people in whose defence he had been drawn to 
the banks of the Ohio. He was not suffered, however, 
long to enjoy the repose of his log-cabin. Early m 
1798, Winthrop Sargent, secretary of the north-westem 
territory, having been appointed governor of the south* 
western territory, president Adams selected Mr. Harrison 
to aw the office thus vacated. The appointment made 
him exHfjffkio lieutenant governor, and in the absence of 
governor St. Clair from the territory, he discharged the 
executive duties in a manner that won the approbatioa 
of the people. In the month of October, 1799, wheny 
vnder the ordinance of 1787, the territory was admitted 
to the second grade of government, the legislative coun- 
cil elected htm a delegate to congress. 

In January, 1800, Mr. Harrison took his seat in that 
body, then in session in Philadelphia. His first effort 
was to effeet a change in the mode of selling, the pnblio 
lands, which had hitherto been offered in large tracts— « 
system well suited to the rich speculator, but advene to 
the interest of the poor man, however industrious or on* 
terpriatngr. The subjeet was one of vital interest not 
only to the territory, but the whole country. The iojii»» 
tice of this aristocratic mode of selling the puhlie d<H 
main, had engaged tha attentioii of Mr« Harnsoa, piior 
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to hit eleotioD ; and having matarely considered the sob* 
jeet he lost no time in calling the attention of congress toiu 

From a circular of Mr. Harrison^ to the people of the 
territory, ander date of Philadelphia, 14th May, 1800» 
we make the following quotation, showing the resnlt of 
his efforts on this important subject: 

** Amongrst the vanety of objects which engaged my 
attention, as peculiarly interesting to our territory, none 
appeared to me of so much importance as the adoptioa 
of a system for the sale of the public lands, which would 
giTe more favorable terms to that class of purchasers 
who are likely to become actual settlers, than was offeredl 
by the existing laws upon that subject; conformably to 
this idea, I procured the passage oif a resolutioB at a» 
early period for the appointment of a committee to take 
the matter into consideration. And shortly after I re- 
ported a bill containing terms for thepurchaser, as favora- 
ble as could have been expected, liiis billwas adopted 
by the house of representatives without any material 
alteration ; but, in the senate amendments were introdac- 
ed, obliging the purchaser to pay interest on that part of 
the money for which a credit was given from the aate of 
the purchase, and directing that one-half the land (in- 
steaa of the whole, as was provided by the bill from the 
house of representatives,) should be sold in half sectioos 
of three hundred and twenty acres, and the other half ia 
whole sections of six hundred and forty acres. All my 
exertions, aided by some of the ablest members of ibe 
lower house, at a conference for that purpose, were act 
sufficient to induce the senate to recede from their amead- 
meats ; but, upon the whole, there is cause of congratu- 
lation to mv rellow-citizens that terms, as favorable as 
the bill still contains, have been procured. This law 
promises to be the foundation of a great increase of pop- 
ttlation and wealth to our country ; for although the min- 
imum price of the land is still fixed at two dollars per 
acre, the time for making payments has been so extenaad 
as to put it in the power of every industrious man to 
comply with them, it being only neceasary to pay oaa- 
fonrth part of the money in hand, and the balanea at the 
end of two, three and fboryeart; besidea thiSy tha cdkMt 
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enenmsttnee of forfeitore, which witt mado the penaltj 
of feilinnf in the jmyments under the old law, ii ontiralj 
nboliohed, and the purchaser is allowed one year after 
the last |Miyment is due to collect the money ; if the 
land is not then paid for, it ia sold, and, after the pn^ 
lie hare been reimbarted, the balance of the money it 
letoroed to the purchaser. Four land-ofllces are direofe- 
ed to be opened---one at Cincinnati, one at Chilicotha, 
one at Marietta, add one at Steubenville, for the salt 
of the lands in the neigfhborhood of thoee places. la a 
eommanication of this kind, it is impossible to detail all 
tlie provisions of the law. I hare, however, sent a copy 
of it to tht printers at Cincinnati, with a request thai 
they woold publish it seTeral weeks.*' 

In eontemplatingr the present condition of the statsa 
and territories north-west of the Ohio, too much praise 
cannot be awarded to the author of this law. Had the 
system of sellingr the public lands, in large tracts, been 
continued, it is certain, that the population and wealth 
of this immense region would not have been half what 
they now are. The poor but sturdy and independent 
farmers, whose axe haa felled the forest, and whose 
ptongh has upturned the s<m1, would h?.Te been precluded 
from becoming freeholders within this immense region, 
which, by the sweat of their brows, is now made to **iMid 
and blossom aa the rose.*' Mr Harrison's land bill met 
with noleat opposition in congress, especially in the 
•enata. Bat beio^ himself thoroughly eonverssnt with 
the evils of the existing law, and the manifest justice of 
the proposed one having secured its author the support 
of some able and efficient members, it was finally passed, 
rithouffh shorn of a part of its salutary provisions. In 
the snbseqoent legislation of congress, regulating the 
sales of the public lands, all the features, it is believed, 
of the original report and bill upon this subject, have 
been incorporated: and in tracing this most beneficent 
■sode of disposing of the public domain, it would be aa 
act of injustice to withhold from Mr. Harrison the proud 
appellation of being the rATHca of thk land ststsm, 
and the pooa man's prxend. 

During the same aeasioo of congress, Mr. Harrison 
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•kteined m tzteiisioii of the time of pajinoiifc» for ikm 
pv^enptiooera ia the northerii part ot the Miaiiii pap» 
ehtse, whieh enabled them to secure their fansM* Li 
this matter there was some collision of intefest hetwectt 
the settlers and the original nroprietor* John ClaTi* 
fijromes, the father-in-law of Mr. Harrison. Ha wat 
eonseqnentljT placed in a delicate and responsible silaai* 
IMNU Bat bis coaduet was marked by that integrity off 
pvrpese, which has ever been one ei the striking ckarao» 
tenstics of hie life. He aealonsly saslained the rigfata 
of the meritorions purchasers. At the same session, ha 
also effected an important change in the plan of locatioar 
military land warrants ; and among ether acts of a locu 
character, procured the passage of a law, in eonrarmity 
wMi mimerotts petitions from different parts of the dis- 
trial he representedt providing for the division of tha 
MNrtfe>we8ter» territory into two separate go>?emn> onl ii' 
the weatem being called the ** Indiana Territory,** tha 
aastam the <« Territory of the United States Nortb«waal 
off the Ohio.'* 

Altor the idjj^^^ni'n®'*^ ^^ congress, Mr. Harrison me* 
aeaded to Virginia, on a visit to his ihmily and friends, mm 
whois he had now been separated more than seren yeanw 

Prior to his entering into civil office, Mr. Harrison bad 
identified himself with the great republican party of the 
oonntry, and was the consistent advocate of popnlar 
fiffhta. It has been charged upon him, that he was a 
Maralist and a supporter of the "alien and sedition 
law,** in the time or the elder Adams. This unfounded 
ttlle|pEtion, has probably arisen from the fact of his be» 
ing appointed to office by president Adams. It is well 
kkM>wn, however, that Mr. Harrison warmly opposed hia 
election to the presidency ; but this consideration did not 
deter Ae president from the faithful discharge of hia 
doty. He knew the high qualificationa of Mr. Harrisoa 
fef eivio office, and although a poutical opponent, did not 
hesilate to call him into public life. At that period is 
the history of our country, it is well known, men weia 
not, as at the present day, proscribed for opinion's saksb 
Washington and Adams, in their appointments to offiea* 
aeled on tha prinoiple, afterwarda baaatifully anaonMiad 
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Bat this ehargre of iederalisnit has been foTerer pat la 
vest, by the Tery hi^est authority. The honorahla J^ 
eeb Burnet, thaa wImib bo oae kaew more intimately the 
political aentimeata of Mr. Harriaon, aaya, ^ it haa beea 
•aaer te^ entirdy al raadom, *that he waa a fedeialial 
of Ihe ol4 hhek cockade ^rder^ in the time of the rider Ad- 
ansa.* A more onfoanded falaehood was never inreated. 
My personal aot^oaiiitance with him commeoeed in lUMt 
suider tlM admiaistralion of Waahingpton. Tlie indmaey 
between oa waa gfreat, and oar inlereoorse waa eooatant; 
and ftom that lime till he left Cincinnati, I waa in tfaa 
habit of argning and dispnting with him on political anb^ 
Jeeta* I waa a federalist— honeatly ao, from priacipli^ 
and adhered to the party till it dissolTed, and ita elemeiiCa 
mingrled with other partiea formed on diffirrent prineiplea. 
I ean therefore apeak on this point with abaolate eea* 
tainty, and I aflirm moat aolemnly, thai ander the admii^ 
iatration of Washington, and the administration of tha 
elder Adama, William Henry Harrison waa a tai« eo»» 
aiatent, nnyieldiBg republican, of the Jefferson school* 
He adTocated the election of Mr. Jefferson, and w a nrity 
VMdntainad hia claima against Mr. Adama.*** 
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ganiwn a p poinl a d Gorornor of Indiana Tcnitonr.^-CoBatti^ 
sonar to treat with the Indian Tribe8.-^Hii MesMge to Ae 
Jjflgklative CounciL — ^Addieans of the Council to hm— Co^ 
iwpondBnca with President Jeffinvon and the War Depaii- 
meiit — ^Indian Treaties. — ^Reappointed Governor by SeSSat^ 
am, and again by Madiaen^ — Beoommoidfl the budding of 
a ileet on lake Eiie. 

It haa been seen that the north-weatem territory waa 
ttrided by congress, in the spring of 1800. Soon afler 
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the passmiBfe of that law, president Adams appointed Mr. 
Harrison governor of the western division, known as ihe 
Indiana territory, which then enohraced the re^rioa of 
■eountr? now included within the boundaries of the states 
of. Indiana and Illinois, end the territory of Wisconsin. 
In 1803, upon the admission of Ohio into the union, the re- 
gion of' country which now forms the state of Michigraa 
was added to the Indiana territory ; and during the subset 
quent year, governor Harrison was made, ex-tfficdo, gover- 
nor of upper Louisiana. 

The population of the Indiana territory, at the period 
when Mr. Harrison was appointed governor, did not exp 
eeed &ye thousand, and was principally confined to three 
settlements, — the first on Clark's grant, near the falls of 
.ihe Ohio; the second at Vincennes; the third on the 
Mississippi river, extending from Cahokia to Kaskaskia. 
The wide regions to the north and north-west of these 
three points, were either occupied by the Indians, or 
constituted their hunting jpprounds. Notwithstanding the 
treaty of Greenville, a spirit of restless hostility towards 
•the United States, prevailed among tlie Indian tribes, 
which was constantly fomented by British agents, who 
visited their villages, and did not hesitate to misrepresent 
the policy of the American government; and, b^ pre% 
ents of merchandize and spirituous liquors, to stimulate 
the Indians to annoy the white settlements, and resist 
their further extension to the north-west. Such were the 
limits of the Indiana territory, and such the temper of 
the aborigines resi^ini^ within it, when governor Harri- 
son entered upon his duties. 

The powers conferred upon the governor of Indiana 
were extensive and multifarious. The people had no 
Toice in the management of their affairs, llie duty of oiw 
ganixinjr all the civil institutions belonged to the gover- 
nor. With the advice of the judges, he was empowered 
by congress to adopt and publish the necessary civil and 
criminal laws. He was charged with the appointment 
of magistrates and other civil officers, and of the miHiia 
oiBoera, below the rank of ^neral. The duty of divid- 
ing the territory into counties and townships was also 
assigned to tht eseoativsy and beingt tx^fficioy superiiH 
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l0Ddeiit «f lodiaB fiffiurt« ha wtt oorapelled to keap op « 
laborkmt and aztenaiTe eorreapondenee with the ffaneral 
f ovemmeat. Another power* eqnaUy retponeibie, and 
of a more delieato eharaoter, waa cenfidea to ffovemor 
Harrison— 4hat of deeiding apon the validity of certain 
eqaitahle grranta of land* held by indifidoala. There 
waa no eheek or limitation upon theae eonfirraationa. 
Eaeb oaae waa aubmltted, without notice, directly to the 
§roTemor, and his deciaion and siffnature, retted a title aa 
aafe and nnalterahle as a patent from the United Statea. 
A atill farther and moat extraordinary power, waa added 
to those already ennmerated. On the 3d of Febmary, 
18(13, the president aent a measage to the aenato of the 
United Statea, ia the following worda : 

** I nominate William Henry Harriaon, of Indiana, to 
be a commissioner to enter into any treaty or treatiei wkiek 
may he neeemary^ ufiik any Indian tribee north-west of the 
Ohio, and within the territory of the United States, ob 
the aubjeet of boundary or lands. 

** Thomas JEFrcaaoN.'* 

The meaaage eoataining this nomination, was read on 
the 4th, and on the 8th reeeiTed the unanimoua sanction 
of the aenate. Thta appointment, ¥rithotit a parallel in 
the history of oor oonatry, exhibite in a strikinff manner, 
the onlimtted confidence repoaed in governor Harriaottt 
by Mr. Jefferaon and hia eonnsellors, the senate of tiie 
United States. 

It ia obvioaa that an able and faithfnl disoharpe of aach 
Taried and reaponaible dnties, aa were deToWed upon the 
goTemor of Indiana, required a rare combination of mor* 
al and inteileetnal powers. That he shonld have becoi 
fonr timea appointed to this office, -first by Adams, 
twioe by Jerorson, and finally by Madiaon,-— may ba 
taken aa eond naive evidence, that governor Harriaoii 
poaeeaaed the wiedom, diacretion, ard integrity, necea* 
aary Ck tlie performance of soeh high duties. But there 
are other evideneea of the iiict. In 1809, eight yeara 
afier governor Harrison had first entered upon that stSi^ 
tion, the lejpalative council and honse of repreaenti tivea 
of the territory, addressed a resolution to the preaideot 
and aanate of tha United Statea, in which they any : 



** Thef otnnot fetVear from raeonttModiBgi to, and n^ 
qnettiogr of th« prend«iit and saaate, moat earneally, ia 
meir namea, and in the namea of tfaoif donstitoent*, the 
fa<«ppo]otment of their present goreroor, William Henry 
Hamaon:— 4)ecaa8e they are aenaible he po ooooa ea th# 
prood ¥ri8he8 and affeotion of a great majontj of hia lei* 
lewHsitixeDa ; beeaoae they beliere him aineerely attaeli^ 
ad to tihe union, the pixwpenty of tin United Stateoy and 
the adminiatration of its gfOTemoMBt; beca nae they be* 
liere him, in a anperior degree, capable of promotinc 
the intereet of oar territory, from loog expcrieiiee, ani 
laboviona attention to our general coneema— &om hii 
tnflaeaoe orer the Indiana, and hie wiae and diainlei^ 
eated management of that department--«nd beeaoae the/ 
haye confidence In his yirtnea, taleatts, and lepiibUean- 



Abont the aaae time, a meetrag of the otteera of tfia 
■IlitiB for the county of Knox, was hM in VincemMS* 
apnroving of ffOTemor Hariiaan'a oflkaal coodaet* 

IB July, l305v the citizens of St. Louis, when their 
eomiexion with the goTerftor of Indiana waa about to 
eeaae, made an addreaa to him, in which they eomoiaiid 
the ** assiduity, attention and diaintereated ^mietoalily,'* 
which he had manifested in the temporary adminiatratiQa 
of the goiyernnwBt of Lcaiaiana. 

The eondact of soremor Hanisoo, in adminialtolBf 
the affaire of the IndiaDa territory, was repeatedly ap* 
]iiOTed by the legislative ooaneil and hoose of repreaen- 
tiAivea* In 1805, the former, in reply to the meaaage of 
tkeffovernor, aay: 

^The ooafidence which our follow-citicena haTa nofe 
formlv had in your administmtion, has been such that 
tliey have hitherto had no reason to be jealous of the na* 
limited power which you poaeess oyer our legtslatiYe 
praaeedinga. We, howeyer, cannot help regrettinff that 
Mch powera hare been lodged in the hands of any 
one, especially when it is recollected to what dangeroas 
leagtha the ezereise of those powers may be extended.** 

The hoose of repreeentatirea, in their reply, make tht 
fallowing remarks : 

«« Aaeept, air, tlM thinks ef Aa kooio of 



Imt finr the tpeeeh yon made to both hovoM of tlio logi- 
idatnfe on the oponingr of the preBont oeesion. In it wo 
dioeeni the aolieitode for the fotnro htppineso and nro^ 
Mrity of the territoiyt which has been noifornily o?ineed 
by your past adroiniatiation.'* 

It is nnneoeaeary to oeeupy more apace in eitinfr teati* 
BMMiy in faTor of the condnct of goTcrnor Harrieon, whilo 
pieeidin|r orer the territory. In the administration of in 
•ffiutay St laid the foondation of a popularity, which afker 
the hqise of thirty years, oTerspreads the popolation of 
the states of Indiana and Illinois, now amonnting^ to more 
than a million of sools. The eonree of forernor Hani« 
•on won for him more than the respect ami confidence of 
the people*— it secared their warm and affectionate i^ 
gaid. The modention, good sense and disinterested* 
M8n« with which he exercised the almost unlimited pow* 
«n eonlerred npon him, could not foil to prod ace tbcM 
iMalts. His appmntments were always made with m 
fsferanee to the ^nblie jpfood and the wishes of the peo* 
]^e* Neither private triendship nor personal animosity 
was anffered to inflnence him, in the discharfs of his 
oflicinl dnty« 

In the management of the Indian afiain of the terri* 
toij, fovernor Harrison had nnlimited anUiorit^ to drew 
on Uie government for money. Perhaps no IndiTidnal 
baa erer disbursed so large an amonift of the publie tiea- 
Wfey as governor Harrison, and had so little diffienlty hi 
ndtlMting his acconnte with the war department. Thi* 
tMse fffOBi the simple mode in which he kept his no* 
•ennts. He refused to keep any amount of the pnbllo 
aoaey on hand. When called on to make payments, he 
drew for the amount, on the department, and forthwith 
trensmittsd a copy of the draft, and a receipt for the pay- 
aisnit te Washington in the same letter. By this siro* 
pU mode, the department was saved the risk and expense 
of sending mone^r to the west, and the subsequent settle* 
nsni of long and complicated accounts. 

Tbe messages of governor Harrison to the legislatiira 
ef tbe tetritory, during the twelve years of his adminin« 
tin l io n, are replete with sound, practical and stateamaw 
WtA^mmt b«t em limits do not adddt of the ktiodwN 



tiott of these doenmentSv bo eieditable to the het 
heart of their author. 

Those who are familiar with the character of the 
western tribes, stimulated about this time by I 
agents, and roused to action by the cunning of thi 
phet and the genius of Tecumthe, will readily appi 
the difficulties to be encountered by governor Hai 
in preserving peace on the frontiers, and effecting 
treaties of cession, which added an immense body t 
vable land to the public domain of his country. I: 
no military force under his command to awe the Ii 
or arenge their aggressions upon the settlement 
was the moral infloence of his character, founded « 
justice of his course towards them, which enable 
to bring about those great results which have gii 
much lustre to the civil administiation of govemo: 
risoD, in Indiana. It is a remarkable fiact, that i 
this period, he effected not less than thirteen treatU 
these tribes, by which the United States acquin 
peaceable possession of tixttf milUtms ^ aeret pi 
These treaties were all made by governor Hami 
9ole eommisnoner, and it is creditable to the wisdo 
moderation of their aathor, that the provisions of 
one of them received the sanction of the presidei 
senate of the United States. 

Hie reputation of governor Harrison as a civilfa 
ttatesman, may be safely rested upon his adminis' 
of the' affairs of Indiana. His messages to the h 
tive eoancil and house of representatiTos, during a 
of twelve years— his various communications to t 
dian tribes---his voluminous correspondence with tl 
letary at war, and with the president of the United i 
are all eloquent and imperishable records of the 
and aoearacy of bis knowledge— the force and gn 
ness of his pen— the clesmess and maturity of hit 
ment. The powers conferred upon him by the g 
ment of the CJnited States, were varied and ext 
nary— being legislatiTe, executive, judicial and mi 
to which may he added that of making treaties w: 
Indians They were powers, greater than the co 
tin mud&n npon the prenidtnt of the United StiKtc 
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Teqnhred in the proper exercise of them, • combiimtion of 
rare and Taried taleots. GoTernor Hairison so aeqait- 
ted himself, in this responsible station, as to leave no 
stain upon his integrity, and no necessitj for eulogy upon 
the wisdom of his measures. 

Soon atter Mr. Madison became president, he directed 
the secretary at war to procure from governor Harrison, 
his opinion upon the best mode of protecting the north- 
western frontier from invasion. In a letter, under data 
oi Vineennes, 5th July, 1809, the governor replies at 
length npon the subject, in which he defines the position 
ana temper of the Indian tribes, and in a minnte and 
lucid manner, ezamini^ the militarr topography of the 
eoantry along the lakes, and the Mississippi river, and 
designates the points where forts should be erected and 
gamsons established. From this very able doeuo^eot, 
we take the following paragraph, for the purpose of 
showing at how early a pericra, the military eye of gor- 
emor Harrison saw the necessity of the United States 
obtaining the naval ascendancy on lake Erie. 

•* When I was at Detroit in 1803, the British had, and 
I believe still have, six or seven armed vessels, carrying 
from eight to twenty-two guns, on lake Erie. With a 

5 art of this force, and with the assistance of the Indians, 
laekinac would be easily reduced ; as, from its insular 
situation, reinforcements or supplies could not reach it, if 
the enemy should possess the superiority of naval force 
on the upper lakes; to prevent this, it will be necessary 
either to build a number of vessels equal to theirs, or, by 
fortifying the river of Detroit, confine them to lake Erie. 
A situation proper for this was the object of my enquiry : 
and Hog island, two miles above Detroit, was pointed 
oot as the most eligible; there is, also, another favorable 
sitnation for eommandinff the navigation, on the strait 
below lake St. Clair and lake Huron.** 

It was not until the lapse of three years after the date 
of this letter, that the government acted upon the sug- 
gestion of governor Harrison in regard to a fleet upon 
Take Erie. Had it been attended to when made, it it 
obrlous, that the commencement of the war with Great 
Britain would not have resulted in that profuse lost of 
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Uood and treasure, which marked the firai campaignt oa 
the nor^-weatern firontiera. 



CHAPTER IV, 

l a te ff i e w between governor Harrison and Tecnmthe,. ■ Battif 
• at Tippecanoe.— Yarioas documents concerning the saaM 

iioin indtvidaals— the Legislatures of Indiana and Kentacky; 

from Preskleot Madison, and the historians M'Afee, Dawaw^ 

andHaU. 

. BaTWEBN the years 1806 and 1811, governor Harri* 
aoii'a dutiea aa superintendent of Indian a£*air8, were de> 
Ueate and reaponaible. During this period, tlie British 
ai^ents were powerfully aided in their efforts to excite 
the Indians to hostility against the United States, by two 
remarkable individuals, Tecumthe and his brother OUi* 
wachioa, better known as the Prophet. The genius of 
the one, and the propherical character of the other, drew 
around them a band of desperate followers, who finally 
aatablished themselvea at Tippecanoe. The treaty made 
at Fort Wayne in 1809, by goveoor Harrison, save o& 
iSHioe to Teeumthe, it being in violation of the great 
priaciple of his confederacv, that the Indian landa were 
the common property of all the tribes, and could not be 
qold without the consent of all. In August, 1810, he 
invited Tecumthe to visit Vincennes, to have the difliciil* 
tf adjuated. The chief, attended by four hundred war- 
riors, armed with war-clubs and tomahawks, presented 
themselves at the appointed time. It was at this coun- 
cil that Tecumthe declared the govemor'a statem«nta 
ftlae, and aprung to hia arms, his example being follow* 
ed by forty of hia warriora, who were present at the eoa- 
lereiice. The firmness of the governor, and the final ter^ 
mination of thia extraordinary interview, most be lamil* 
iar to Uie reader. It waa at the cloae of thia coQiicil» 
when, npon govenor Harriaon'a telliiighim that he wosld 
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uAfi Um ^nestkm between them, to the pBettdest, tlHi 
TecBiBtbe replied, *' Well, as the fieat chief !• to deter^ 
mijie the matter, I hope the Great Spirit will pat seoM 
enoagh ioto his head, to iodace him to direct yon ID 

five up this land. It is true he is so far off, he will not 
e injured by the war : he may sit still ia his town, and 
drink his wine, whilst yon and I will bave to fight it 
out.'* The fovemor, in conclasion, told Tecumthe that 
he had one proposal to make, and that was, io the erent 
of a wart ^ put a stop to that cruel and disgraceful mod* 
of warfare which the Indians were accustomed to wage 
against women and children, and upon their prisoners. 
Tx> this proposition, resultiuff from governor Harrison's 
benevolent forecast, he cheerfully assented, and it ia dum 
to the memory of Tecumthe to add, that he faithfully 
kept his promise. 

Tecumthe left Yiacennes boldly avowiag his determi* 
nation to persevere in his effort to combine the tribes, on 
the j>rinciple already alluded to ; and in the next year, 
he visited the southern Indians for this purpose, leaving 
ib» Prophet in charge of the party at Tippecanoe, but 
with instructions to avoid an open rupture with the Uni« 
ted States during his absence. Ia the summer of 18il« 
the danger to the frontier became so imminent that the 
president placed some troops under the command of go* 
vemor Harrison, to be used offensively, however, in snek 
a contingency only, as in his judgment, he might deem 
indispensably necessary. Governor Harrison consulted 
with i^ovemors Howard and Edwards of Missouri and 
UUnoB, who advised the breaking up of the Prophet's 
town, or at all events the prevention of the further assem* 
blage of Indians at that point. The governor's force 
Qonsisted of regulars and militia, a small part of the lat* 
ter being from Kentaeky, with whom came Daviess,* 
Cfogkaa, O'Fallon, Shipp, Meade, Edwards, and Saun* 
t ■ " ■ ■ ■■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ " ■■ 

* In a letter to the governor, Daviess said : ''I make free to 
tsH you that I have imaged there were two men in the west 
vriio had aiiiitary talente^ tiad you, or, were the first of the two. 
Jt is^hns SB opportunity of soviee much valued by me. I go 
as avoianteBr, kaifing you, ahr, to dispose of me as yon choose.'* 
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den, gallant yoanff Tolonteers, who not only diatingnisli- 
ed themaeiyea in &e action which ensued, hot peirfbnned 
a brilliaDt part in the aubaequent war with Great Britain. 
Hie gfovemor waa alao joined by Owen and Wella, both 
celebrated in the early history of Kentucky. 

Passing OTer the intermediate details, the ffoTemor, oa 
the evening of the 6th of November, with a force of nine 
hundred men, waa within a mile and a half of the Pro- 
phet's town, where he halted the army, to make a final 
effort to prevent the necessity of an attack. This effort 
proved unavailing. The army then marched towards the 
village. This Idl to a conference with the Indiana, who 
announced their pacific intentions, and ajrreed that the 
terms of peace should be settled on the following day. 
A halt was ordered, and majors Waller Taylor and 
Marston Clark, and colonel William Piatt, were directed 
to examine and select a suitable spot for an encampment. 
The two former reported that they had found a place, 
combining all that could be desired, on the bank of a 
small stream, nearly surrounded by an open prairie, on 
the north of the town. On this spot, late in the evening 
of the 6th, the army was encamped. The details of the 
severe and brilliant action which took place on the fbl* 
lowing morning, are familiar to the reading public. W^e 
have not space to give them. The Indians made a fierce 
and gallant attack, but were as gallantly met, and finally 
compelled to retreat. 

The ofiicera and soldiers acted with ffreat bravery, and 
were specially noticed in the official letter of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The number of men killed, including 
thoae who died of their wounda, was upwards of fifl^ ; 
the wounded were more than double that number, liie 
loss of the Indians, in killed, was about the same with 
that of the whites. They left thirty-eight dead on the 
field of battle. Some were buried in the town, and otfi* 
era, it is supposed, died of their wounds subsequently* 
The force of governor Harriaon on the day of aotlon, 
amounted to about nine hundred. The tradera estimated 
the Indian force at from eight hundred to one thousand 
men. Captain Wella, the Indian agent, aaaured a |;eD- 
tlemen of Ohio* now living, that seTefml of the Induuui 
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engaged in the battle, who visited Fort Wayne after the 
action, stated their number to have been near twelve hun- 
dred, and that the proportion of wounded was unusually 
great. It is an act of justice to the commander-in-chief 
to add, that a ball passed through his cravat, bruising his 
neck, and another struck his saddle and then hit his 
thiffh. The horse on which he rode was severely woun- 
ded in the head. 

No battle ever fought in the United States, has been 
fjoore extensively examined or severely criticised than 
tiie battle of Tippecanoe. Soon after its occurrence, the 
enemies of governor Harrison severely censured his con- 
duct, and charged -upon him that he permitted the Indians 
to select his camping ground, and was taken by surprise 
on tiie morning of the attack. These charges, although 
generally discredited, and made by irresponsible persons, 
called ont the testimony of the officers and men engaged 
in the action, and thus placed all the facts before the 
public. In regard to the first of these charges, general 
Waller Taylor, of Indiana, under date of 13th of July, 
1823, says : ** The Indians did not dictate to the gover- 
nor the position to encamp the army, the night before the 
battle of Tippecanoe. After the army reached the In- 
dian town, in the afternoon, perhaps about sun-set, the 
governor ordered major Clark and myself to proceed to 
the left, and endeavor to find a suitable place for encamp- 
ment ; we did so, and discovered the place upon which 
the battle was fought the next morning ; upon our return 
to the army, we reported to the governor our opinion 
aboot the place, which we stated to be favorable for an 
encampment."* This statement is corroborated by col- 
onel William Piatt, late of Cincinnati,' who was also in 
the action. Major Charles Larrabee, a brave officer, who 
was also present, says, under date of 13th October, 1823 : 
*' Three officers, well able to judge, went out in search of 
a place, and they reported the one taken up. The situa- 
tion was such, that if the army had been called upon to 
make choice of a place to fight the Indians, I venture to 
say, nin^tenths would have made that their selection." f 

* Dawaon. f lb. 
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Id the year following, general Hopkins, of Kentackj» 
a revolutionary officer, while on an expedition against 
the Peoria towns in Indiana, visited the battle ground of 
Tippecanoe, and expressed the opinion that the spot on 
which general Harrison encampMBd, was the beti in the 
neighborhood of the Prophet's town. In this opinion 
the officers of this expedition concurred; and snch, we 
are authorized to say, has been the fact with many mili-. 
taiy men, who have since visited the scene of action. 

In reply to the second charge, Joel Cook, Josiah Sneli* 
ling, R. C. Barton, 0. G, Burton, Nathaniel. F. Adam% 
Charles Fuller, A. Hawkins, George Gooding, (I^Buich- 
stead, Josiah D. Foster, and Hoaea Bloodgood, all of 
them officers of the fourth regiment. United States in-* 
fantry, and in the battle of Tippecanoe, say, nnd^r their 
own proper hands : *' We deem it our duty to state, ae 
incontestable facts, that the commander-in-chief through- 
out the campaign, and in the hour of battle, proved him« 
self the soldier and the general^-that on the night of the 
action, by his order, we slept on our arms, and rose oo 
our posts; that notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night, and the most consummate savage cunning of the 
enemy in eluding our sentries, and rapidity in rushing 
through the guards, we were not found unprepared : 
that few of the men were able to enter our camp, and 
those few doomed never to return ; that in pursuance of 
his orders, which were adapted to every emergency, the 
enemy were defeated with a slaughter almost unparallel- 
ed among savages. Indeed, one sentiment of confidences 
respect, and affection towards the commander-in-chief, 
pervaded the whole line of the army, any attempt to de- 
stroy which, we shall consider as an insult to our nnder- 
standings, and an injury to our feelings.'* * 

Major Larrabee, under date of Fort Knox, January 8th , 
1812, says, *' at the commencement of the action, my 
company were at rest in their tents, with their clothes 
and accoutrements on, their guns lying by their sideSf 
loaded, and bayonets fixed, and were by my order parft* 
ded in line of battle, ready to meet the enemy within 

* Dawson. 
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fffitf seconds from the oommeocement of the action, all 
of which was performed one or two minutes before a maa 
of. the company was wounded.'** 

The officers and non-commissioned officers and pri- 
fjOtes of the militia corps (Hargrave's excepted) of Knox 
oonnty, in Indiana, who served in this campaign, held a 
meotinff in Vincenoes, 7th December, 1811, and passed 
the following resolutions, unanimously : 

u That it is a notorious fact, known to the whole army, 
that all the changes of position made by the troops du- 
ring the action of the 7th ultimo, and by which the vic- 
tory was secured, were made by the direction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and generally executed under his imme- 
diate superintendence. 

** That it was owing to the skill and valor of the com- 
inandei^in-chief, that the victory of Tippecanoe was ob- 
tainedb 

** That we have the most perfect confidence in the eom- 
nander-io-chief, and ahall always feel a cheerfulness in 
aervlng under him, whenever the exigencies of the counp 
tiy may reouire it."f 

General Thomas Scott, of Indiana, nnder date of Vin- 
cennes, July 25, 1823, says: 

** I have thought, and still think, that few generals 
wonld have faced danger at so many points as general Har* 
risen did in the action of Tippecanoe. Wherever the ao- 
tion was warmest, was general Harrison to be found, and 
heard encouraging and cheering the officers and soldiers.*'^ 

Mr. Adaa» Walker, of Keene, New Hampshire, a 
printer by profession, who was in the action, says, in 
nis published journal : 

^* General Harrison received a shot through the rim 
of his haU In the heat of the action his voice was ire- 

Suently heard, and easily distinguished, giving his or- 
ers in the same calm, cool and collected manner, with 
which we had been used to receive them on drill or pa- 
rade. The confidence of the troops in the general was 
nnlimited." 

General John OTallon, now residing m St. Lonis, a 
nephew of general George Rogers Clark, and a gallant 

• Dawson. t lb. * lb. 
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bfflofir of the late war, havinq; distinguished himlNBlf at 
the siege of Fort Meigs and the battle of tbe Thames, is' 
a late speech, at a public meeting in that city, in spMk* 
ing of general Harrison, says : 

: *' At the age of nineteen, I first became aeqaainted 
with the distinguished patriot in whose behalf wehatto 
assembled, and having been by his side through nearfr^ 
the whole of the late war, I can bear testimony to hw* 
oool, undaunted and collected courage, as well as to his 
slqll, as an able, efficient and active officer. After the 
battle of Tippecanoe, which has thrown so much gloiy 
over our country's arms, t^ wcu urytvenatty adndited thai 
general Harrison wtu the only officer that could have mned 
the army from defeat and massacre,''^ 

In dismissing this part o^ our subject, it is proper to 
say, that at the commencement of the attaeic, the com- 
mander-in-chief had risen, and was seated by the fire ifi' 
conversation with Wells, Taylor, Owen and Hurst, the 
three latter his aids-de-camp, and the former commahd^- 
ing the mounted riflemen. These individuals had been 
awakened by their commander, before four o'clock, and 
preparations were making, at the moment of the attack, 
for the troops grenerally to turn out. Additional testi* 
mony, of a high and tinlmpeachable character, might, if 
necessary, be adduced to repel the charge of governor 
Harrison's having been taken by surprise. 

Another charge circulated against the eommandei^in*' 
chief, is, that he pot the gallant Daviess on his white 
horse, in consequence of which that officer lost his life. 
In reply to this unfounded allegation, it is only necessary 
to say, that Major Daviess was killed whilst bravely 
charging on foot^ and that he was not on general Harri- 
son's horse, nor any other horse during the engagement. 
This charge has been varied so as to make Owen, instead 
of Daviess, the iiidividnal who was killed on general 
Harrison's white horse. This is equally untrue. Owen 
was killed upon his own white horse, and was not, at mnj 
time, during the action, on either of general Harrison** 
horses. The facts in this case have been stated, dis- 
tinctly, by the commander-in-chief, in a letter to Dr. 
Scott of Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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*I bad in tiie^caiiipaigiiv for my own ridingf, a gnj 
and m sonrel horse. They were both fine ridin|f 
naga, but the mare was uncommonly spirited and aetivei, 
I generally rode them alternately, day and day abouc Oa 
the day we got to the town, I was on the mare, and aa it 
was oor inTariable rule to hare tne horses saddled and 
bridled through the night, the aaddle was kept upon her, 
wid, like oth«r horses belonging to my family, she was 
lied to a picket driTen into the ground, in the rear of my 
marqoee, and between that and the baorgage wagon. In 
the night the mars polled up the picket aad got looae. 
Tbe dragoon aentinel awakening my servant George, the 
latter caught the mare, and tied her to the wagon wheel 
en the back aide. When the alarm took place I called 
for the mare. George, being aroused from his sleep, 
and eonfonndedly frightened, forgot that he had removed 
her to the other side of the wagon, and was unable to 
find her. In the meantime, major Taylor's servant had 
brooght np his horse. The major observed that I had bet* 
ter mount him, and he would get another and follow me. 
1 did so. Poor Owen aocompanied me, mounted upoa 
« remarkably white horse. Before we got to the angle, 
wbieh waa first attacked, Owen was killed. I at that 
tioM aoppoaed that it was a ball which had passed over 
the heada of the infantry that had killed him ; but I am 
peranaded that he waa killed by one of the two Indiana 
trha got within the lines, and that it waa extremely 
probable that they miatook him for me. Taylor joined 
mm in a few minutes after, mounted on my gray mare. 
I immediately directed him to go and get another. He 
fetomed to my quarters, and preferring my sorrol horse to 
another of his own that was there, moanted him, and we 
thus continued on each other's horses, till near the close 
of the action. Being then with both my aids-de-camp, 
Taylor and Hurst, in the rear of the right flank Hne, the 
fire of aeveral Indians near to the line was directed at us. 
One of their balls killed the horse that I'aylor was riding, 
and another passed through the sleeve of his coat, a third 
wounded the horse I was riding in the head, and a fourth 
very near terminating my earthly career.'* 

In December, 1811, the legislative eouneil, and houta 



of repreieBtttiTes of the ladiaim territiiMrf, pbroirtttdap 
tddresB to g[OTernor Harrison, in refeienoe. to the* bottto 
of Tippecanoe, in which thev bear testimonj to hh,*^.m» 
perior capacity," *' integrity," and '* other qualttiea whiel 
adorn the mind in a euperlatiTe degree.'' 

In December, 1611, the Hon. John J. Crittendeo mov* 
od the following resolution in the legislature of Ken^ 
tacky, which, after being fully discuseed, was eaxrW 
with only two or three dissenting rotes. 
- '* Resolved, that in the late campaign against tl^ Ii^ 
dians on the Wabash, governor William Henry Hairisoo 
has, in the opinion of this Jegislature, behaved like is 
hero, a patriot and a general ; and that for his cool> delib** 
nmte, skillful, and gallant conduct in the 'late battle of 
Tippecanoe, he welt deserves the wannest thanks of the 
toation." This resolution was approved by goveroci 
Seoti. 

' President Madison, on the 18th of Deeember, 1611, hk 
m message to Congress, says, in regard to this battle s - 
. ^ While it is deeply lamented that so many raloabU 
lives have been lost in the action which took place on tbb 
Ttb ultimo, congress will see with satisisctioti the.dannt^ 
less spiiit and fortitude displayed by every desortpttonzof 
the tiroops engaged, as well as the collected nrBuest 
which distinguished their oomnmnder on an oceasioQ f» 
qwriog the utmost exertion' of valor and discipUne^" 

' M* Afee in his History of the Late War, says : **Aftor 
touch altefcation, by which the battle of Tippecanoe was 
Iboght overegaitr, and. fully investigated, in all the pub* 
lie circles of the western country, the public opinion pro* 
ponderated greatly in favor of the governor. All the na^ 
terial accasations of his enemies were disproved ; and 
after all the testimony had been heard, the common opiiw 
ion seemed to be, that the army had been conducted with 
prudence, and that the battle had been fought as well as 
It could have been by any general, considering the time 
and manner of the attack.** 

Dawson, in his Life of Harrison, says : '*The battle of 
Tippecanoe had a different character from any one that 
had ever before been fooprht with the Indians. A victory 
had ndver been obtained over Uiem where the iotcm on 
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both sides was nearly equal, and in no battle that had 
erer before been fooght vrith them, were there so many 
killed in proportion to the number engaged.** The same 
Viitar adds : ** Thu mutual confidence which ought al- 
ways to sabeist between the eooimander of an army and 
the troops eommaoded, perhaps never had been in a high- 
er degtee nanifesledv than at the battle of Tippecanoe. 
Wherever his presence was required during the action, 
there was the ^orernor to be fonnd. The plan he had 
laid down preTioes to the battle, was so well understood 
by his men* that, notwithstanding the enemy was not 
really expected that night, within less than two minutes 
afler the first fire was heard, every man was at his post.** 

Jtodge Hall, himself an officer in the late war with 
Great Britain, in speaking of the battle of Tippecanoe, 
says : '*As far as any commander is entitled to credit, 
independent of his army, he (grnneral Harrison,^ merits 
and nas reoelfed it. He sharedevery danger and fetigne 
to which his army was exposed. In the battle he was 
In more peril than any other individual ; for he was per- 
'•onally known to every Indian, and exposed himself rear- 
lessly, on horseback, at all points of the attack, dnring 
the whole enf^gement. Everv important movement 
was made by his express order.^' 

Finally, we take leave of this subject, in the laaguage 
of the same eloquent writer : ** The field of Tippecanoe 
has become olasslc ground. ; the American traveler pau- 
ses there to contemplate a scene which has become nat- 
lowed by victory; the people of Indiana contemplate 
with prfde the battle-ground on which dieir militia won 
imperishable honor, and their infant state became enrolled 
Id the ranks of patriotism.*** 

* Hall's Memoir of Ebirison. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ootornor Hainenii Tistts Kentucky. — ^Appointed Majer QeBienk 
in the Militia of that state.— Brigadier in the United Statea 
army.-— Cominander-in-chief of Uie Northrweatem tamj^^-m 
Relieves Fort Wayne. — ^Leads an expedition against the Wi^ 
bash IndianSif— Appoints Winchester to the oomnMuod of the 
left wing of the aimy.-— Refutation of the charge that he had 
intrigued for Winchester's commands— Reconciles the troops 
to serve under Winchester^ — ^Plan of camjpaign. 

DuRUie the early part of the year 1813, the Indiana, 
instigated by British agents, continued their depreda- 
tions on the north-western frontiers, notwithstanding 
their signal defeat at Tippecanoe. This led the gov- 
ernors of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, to en- 
gage in the work of placing their respective states and 
territories in a posture of defence, or in raising volunr> 
teers for border opt^rations. . On the 18th of June, a new 
aspect was given to the affairs of the west, b^ the dec- 
laration of war, made by the United States against Great 
Britain. This measure, while it was bailee with patri- 
otic enthusiasm, throughout the west, brought with it 
many fearful apprehensions of danger and bloodshedi in 
consequence of the d^efenceless condition of the north- 
western frontier. It is honorable .to the patriotism and 
military talents of governor Harrison, that m this hour of 
peril, the people of the west looked up to hiip, as the 
soldier who was to protect their homes and repel inva- 
sion. 

The secretary at war had directed governor Harrison 
to take command of all the troops of the Indiana and Il- 
linois territories, to carry on the war against the Indians 
in that quarter ; and had also authorited him to call on 
the governor of Kentucky, for any portion of the quota 
of five thousand Ave hundred men of that state, not in 
service. Under this authority, and on the invitation of 
governor Scott, he visited Kentucky, in the month of 
August, to confer in regard to these troops ; and was re- 
ceived with distinguished honors by the people and the 
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Soblie aothorides. Prarious to this time, abovt eighteen 
nndrad Tolaoteen, put of tb« quota of five thousand 
fiwe hundred nueii, under the commaud of general John 
Payne, had been ordered to rendezvous at Georgetown, 
preparatory to marching to reinforce general Hull, 
fhere was a pertading pubJic sentiment, tliat governor 
Harrison should head these troops; but the authority 
with which he was invested by the president, did not en- 
title him to eommand any corps not intended for opera^ 
tions in. the western territories. Governor Harrison not 
being a citiaen of Kentucky, the executive of that state 
had feehnioal difficulties to surmount in giving him the 
appointment, although wished by the army at Detroit, 
and sanctioned by. the public feeling throughout tlie state. 
He aocordinffly called a council of such members of 
congress, and officers of the state and general govern- 
jnents, as could be hastily sssembled. Among them 
were ex*govemors Shelby and Greenup, Henry Clay, 
Judge T(^d, of the supreme court of the United States, 
Judge Innis, of the federal court, general Samuel Hop< 
kins, and colonel R. M.^ohnson, who unanimously ac^ 
vjaed governor Scott to give Harrison a brevet commit 
aion of major^neral in the Kentucky militia ; and 
authorize him to take the command of the detachment 
undtr Payne, then marching to Detroit. The appoint- 
Bieni was accordingly made pn the d5th of August. 

At this. time, bri|[adier-general James Winchester, of 
the army of the United States, was recruiting at Lexin^ 
ton* Having written to the secretary at war, that he inten- 
d«d tto assume the command of the troops under Payne, 
be set off and overtook the detachment at Cincinnati. 
Upon general Harrison's arrival at that place, on the 
morning of the 37th, he informed general Winchester oi 
the authority he had received to take command of the 
Kentucky troops, but invited him to continue with the 
•rmy* General Winchester, however, returned to Lex- 
incrton. On the S8th, general Harrison wrote to the sec- 
•vtary at a'ar, announcing the appointment he had receiv- 
ed from the governor of Kentuoky; and, in a lucid and 
able manner, anggested a plan of operations for the djs- 
CHiee«f the north-west. On theSOth, he left CinciBnati, 
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and joined bis troops on the following dmy, fiMty milMi 
north of that plaoe. CNi the Snd of Beptembef, near 
Piqua, he was overtaken by an ezprese, from the war df^ 
department, informing him that he had been appointed a 
bn^diei^general in the United States .armTf and aftsi^ed 
the command of the troops in Indiana and Illinois,-— the 
acceptance of which appointment he held ander advise- 
ment. On the 3rd, he reached Piqua, when ha learned 
that Fort Wayne was invested by the Indians. Before 
reaching Piqua, he was informed that general Winches- 
ter had been directed by the secretary at war, to command 
in person, the detachment ordered to reinforce general 
Hull. This order had been given before the department 
had beeii informed of the commission which the governor 
of Kentncky had conferred upon general Harrison. His 
immediately wrote to general Winchester, to come to 
Piqna, and assume the command of the detachment. 
On the 4th of September, hearing that a body of British 
end Indians had left Maiden, to assist in reducing Fort 
Wayne, he determined not to watt for Winoheeter, bat lb 
move to the relief of that place, which was reached a* 
the morning of the 18th. The Indians fled upon the ap^ 
preach of ttie army, without having efieeted the rediio* 
tion of the fort. 

Greneral Winchester not having arrived, General Hai^ 
risen determined to employ the troops in destroying tha 
Indian towns on the Wabash and Elk Hart. Cdonel 
Wells led a body of troops to the latter place, and the 
general, in person, headed those destined to thC'Ibrmar* 
At both places, the Indian settlements were broken npi 
end large quantities of com destroyed. After the returi 
of the troops to Fort Wayne, general Winchester arrv 
ved and took command of that portion of the army which 
bad been assigned to him by the war department, com^ 

Sosed of the regiments of Allen, Lewis and Scott, of the 
Kentucky troops, Garrard's troop of cavalry of thesama 
state, and a part of the 17th U. S. regriment of infantry^ 
under Wells. The command of the residue of the Kaik 
tuoky troops, embracing Simrall*s regiment of eavalrjf^ 
and the regiments of infantry under Jennings, Poagaa 
and Bariiee, was retained by-genenl HarriaoSy they ha?^ 
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tag bean plued under him, as govenior of Indiana, by 
Ibe Mcretary at war. Thia ehange of commanders, waa 
very unacceptable to the first named detachment, the 
tfoopa haring become enthusiastically attached to ^n- 
eial Harrison. From the general order, issued by him, 
at Fort Wayne, on the 19th, upon turning; over the com- 
mand to Winchester, the following paragraph is taken. 

** If any thin? could soften the recrret which the gen- 
eral feels at parting with troops which have so entirely 
won his confidence and aflfection, it is the circumstance 
ef his committing them to the charge of one of the he- 
loea of our glorious revolution ; a man distinguished as 
well for the service he has rendered the country, as for 
die posaession of every qualification which constitutes 
the gentleman.** 

It required, indeed, all the influence of general Harri- 
son and the officers of the detachment, to reconcile the 
tten to this change of commanders. 
- On the S4th, a letter was received from the war de- 
partment, by ffeneral Harrison, in reply to his communi- 
eationa from Cincinnati, in which the secretary assured 
him, that in taking the command of the north-western 
frontier, he had ** anticipated the wishes of the presi- 
dent." A few days afterwards, he received another dia- 
Ctch from the department, dated on the 17th of Septem- 
r, announcing that the president had appointed him to 
Ibe command of the whole western department of the 
army. Connected with this appointment, was the fol- 
lowing order: ** Having providcni for the protection of 
die western frontier, yon will retake Detroit, and with a 
view to the conquest of Upper Canada, you will pene- 
trate the country as far as the force under your command 
will Justify." In a letter to governor Shelby of the 
Mme date, the secretary says : ** to meet existing contin- 
gencies, after consulting the lavirful authority vested in 
ttie president, it has been determined to vest the command 
of all forces on the western and north-western frontier, 
in an officer whose military character and knowledge of 
tlie country appeared to be combined with the public cbn- 
idenee. General Harrison has accordingly been appoint- 
ed to the efaief command^ with anthori^ to employ offi* 
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oerif and to draw from the public stores, tnd every other 
practicable source, all the means of effectuating the ob** 
ject of his command. '^ 

This was in reply to a letter, in which the patriotic 
governor had suggested to the president the expedieecy 
of his appointing a board of war, similar to that appoint* 
ed by Washington, in 1791, to direct the military operap 
tions in this region. It shows the unlimited confidence 
reposed by president Madison, in general Harrison. The 
command assigned to him under such flattering circum- 
stances, involved duties of the most responsible kind^ 
and required talents of the highest order. 

General M'Afee, an officer m the late war, in refemng 
to this appointment, says: ^^The services which he was 
required to perform, were, in the opinion of old, expert* 
enced and able officers, the most extensive and arduous, 
that had ever been required from any military commander 
in America. The endless number of posts and scattered 
settlements which he was obliged to maintain and pro- 
tect, against numerous and scattered bands of Indiani| 
while ne was contending with difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, in the main expedition against Maiden, west 
sufficient to employ all the time, and talents, and resouiw 
oas of the greatest military genius at the head of a well 
appointed army.^* 

When general Harrison was directed to repair to thi 
frontier of Ohio, the secretary at war authorised him to 
designate an officer to take command of the troops in*env 
ded to operate in the direction of the Wabash and Illi* 
Dois rivers. On the 22nd of September, under dale firon 
St. Mary V, the general appointc'd major-general Hopkina« 
of Kentucky, to this command. At the same time, ed* 
onel Russel himself, one of the heroes of King's Mou^ 
tain, was leading an expedition of mounted rangerst 
against the Indians of the Peoria towns, in Illinois. 

The commander-in^hief, under date of Piqua, 27th 
of September, announced to the war department, his aiw 
rangements for the campaign in the following terms :-^ 
'' The final arrangement for the march of the army to* 
wards Detroit is as follows : The right column, compoi* 
ed of the Pennsylvania and Virginia tjroopa« are direot64 
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tD lendesToiiB at Wooster, a town upon the head waten 
of Moheean, John's creek, thirty-nve mileii north of 
Mount Vernon, and forty-five milps west of Canton, and 
proceed from thence by Upper Sandusky, to the rapids 
of the Miami. The middle column, consisting of twelve 
handred Ohio militia, will march from Urbana, whera 
they now are, taking general Hall's track to the Rnpids ; 
and the leA column, composed of a detachment or reg- 
ulars, onder colonel Wells, and six Kentucky regiments 
will proceed from Fort Defiance down the ftliami, to the 
Rapids. The mounted force, onder an officer whom I 
shall select for that purpose, will take the route mention- 
ed in my former letter, from Fort Wayne up the St. 
Joseph's, and across the waters of the river Raisin. 
Upon reflection, I am induced to abandon the scheme of 
attacking Detroit ; for should it he successful, as the in- 
fantry will not be in readiness to support them, it must 
necessarily be abandoned, and the inhabitants be more 
exposed to the depredations of the Indians than they now 
are. A more useful employment will be, to sweep the 
western side of the strait and lake, of the Indians who 
are scattered from Brownstown tt) the Rapids, rioting upon 
the plunder of the farms which have been abandoned." 
From Fort Wayne, ^feneral Winchester proceeded 
down the Miami of the lake to Defiance, but was impe- 
ded in his march by a large body of Indians, and some 
British troops, with artillery. Of the advance of this 
force towards Fort Wayne, general Harrison was inform- 
ed on the sasie day, by two expresses, one from governor 
Meigs, enclosinsr a letter from Cleveland, and the other 
from general Winchester. General Harrison, on the 
evening of the same day, started to Defiance with two 
regiments of infantry, and the whole of the mounted 
men, and reached that place on the Snd of October ; but 
the enemy had passed that point, some days before. In 
the march to Defiance, the troops suffered greatly : the 
weather was cold and inclement, and the want of tente 
WBB severely felt. The general shared the same priva- 
tions as his troops, and by his fortitude and cheerfulness, 
served to encourage his men. While at Defiance, news 
leaohed the army, that general Harrison had been ap- 
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pointed to tbe oommand of the whole Dorth-western do* 
piMrtineiit^— « fact which gave great aatisfaction to the 
troops, and eontribated to reconcile them to the arduooa 
service in which they were engaged. When making 
this appointment, the department had given to generw 
Winchester, the option of remaining with Harrisont or 
of joining the army on the Niagara frontier. General 
Harrison, in announcing his appointment to general Win* 
chaster, savs : ** Need I add, that it will give me the meet 
heartfelt pleasure, if yon could determine to remain with 
qs.^' On the 3rd of October, at camp Defiance, under a 
general order, in yielding up the command of his detaohp 
ment, general Winchester said : 

•* I ^Lve the honor of announcing to this army the ar- 
rival of general Harrison, who is duly authorized by the 
executive of the federal government, to take the com- 
mand of the north-westeui army. 

'* This ofiicer, enjoying the implicit confidence of the 
states, from whose citizens this army is and will be co^ 
leered, and possessing himself, great military skill and 
reputation, the genersil is confident in the belief that his 
presence in tliis armjr, in the character of its chief, will 
be hailed with universal approbation." 

General Winchester, preferring the service in the north- 
west, to that on the Niagara frontier, genersl Harrisoa 
immediately invested him with tlie command of the left 
wing of the army, the advance portion of which was then 
at ^ort Defiance. 

^ An accusation has been preferred against general Har^ 
rison, by Winchester and his friends, that he had in- 
trigued with the war department to obtain the commandt 
with which he was now invested. This charge is found- 
ed on the fact that the ofiScers of the regiments of Poaguop 
Jennings, and Barbee, had requested the president to ap- 
point, general Harrison to the supreme command in too 
west. It is to be borne in mind, that Winchester had no 
right to oommand these regimenta— they had been dia* 
tinctly assigned to Harrison by the proper suthoritT. 
Winchester had no command but of the single detech- 
ment sent from Kentocky for Uie relief of Hull. How 
then eoold the memorial of Harrison's own offioersi la 
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IhvOT of Mi beiae made cooiiaaDder4a-chief^ ibt^levt 
vidi the riffhta of ^oeral Wiooh«8tar, when he never 
bad heen inveated with, Bor promised that atation 1 Tfaa 
memorial did not a«k that Winchester should be saa- 
peaded in the command of his particular detachment, but 
aimply that Harrison should be placed in a new position. 
This charge haa been fully met, however, bv the written 
statements of general 'Waller Taylor, late of Indiana, the 
Ber. Samuel Shannon, captain John Arnold, the Rev. 
James Sngget^ and general Thomas Bod ley, of Ken- 
tucky ; all of whom were present with the army at the 
period of ihis alledged intrigue* Their statements, made 
m 1817, '16 and '19, are published at length in Daw- 
aoii^a Life of Harrison* Fhey prove substantially and 
fally, that when general Winchester arrited at Pojt 
W^ayne to take command of the detachment assigned 
him by the secretsry at war, that great diaepprobatioa 
waa expressed by the officers and men, at the ciroum" 
atance ; that the oisaatisfaetion was so great aa to amouai 
almoat to open mutiny— -that Hanisoo, by hie general 
orders and hia peraonai appeala to the offieera and ^roepa, 
did much to reconcile them to the change, and, in ahort» 
that but for Ms influence and most active exertions, the 
men would have refused to serve under general Win- 
chester. 

It is due to the reputation of general Winchester, to 
add, that the principal objection of the volunteers to serv* 
ing under him, arose from the fact of his being an officer 
in the regular army. They had no personal objection to 
him. Indeed, it was not. so much a dislike to general 
Winchester, which created the difficulty, as a desire to 
aenre nrider one who had so recently gained the brilliant 
victory of Tippecanoe, and was iamiliar with Indian 
warfare. 

FcQm Defiance, geneml Harrison returned to St. Ma- 
Qf'a, aad from thence passed throu^ Piqua and Uibana 
to |>!rankliQton, which waa the line of march for the right 
wing of the army. Hie object in returning to thia place 
waa to hasten the supplies of provisions, clothing and 
ammunition, .and. make other arrangemeqta for the ad- 
WMie.of the- troopa. While at Su Mary'e, oa hia way 
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ta Fnhklinton, lie was infomied that Fort 'Wnfne ' 
tfgain iov«fted. He forth v^ith dispatohed colonel A. 
Wmble, with five hundred dioaDted riflemen, to the 
lief of the place. At Franklinton, he receifed a dispi 
from the worthy officer <Mmmanding this expedition, 
forming him of its partial failure, in oonseqnence of 
defection of one half of bis troops, who abandoned ^ 
npon reaching Fort Wayne. He proceeded, bower 
with the remainder, and destroyed two Indian villaj 
Aboat the same time, intelligence reached the o 
mander-in-chief, of the failare of the expedition or 
g«neral Hopkins, against the Indian villages on the ] 
nois rirer. Another expedition, prosecuting at the « 
time, and in the same region, under goremor £dw« 
and colonel Rnssel, snrprised the Ktckapoo town of 
oris, at the head of Peoria lake^ and either kilted on 
pen^ the inhabitants.' In connection with these op( 
tions, the brilliant defence of Fort Harrison, under 
dommand of the gallant oaptain, Zachary Taylor, mai 
named. It covered that yonng officer with glory, "■■ 
led to his being honored with the brevet commissioc 
major, in the United States army. 
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MovemenU of the aimy. — ^Tupper's expedition to the R^^ 
Campbell's expedition to MMaJaani way .'—General Haix 
. recommends a fleet on lake Erie. — ^Flan of operations for 
omiipaign. — Agun urges on the Secretaiy at War the ne 
aty of a fleet on lake Erie. — Winchesterfl movement to' 
Rapids.— -His movement 'to flie river Raicdn, and defeat 
the S2nd of January. — ^The question examined, on whom i 
the blame of that ' defeat.— Opinion of Wood— M'Ai 
opiniomk — ^Addiesa of the Kentucky and Ohio offibenb 

Wi now- recur to movements more immediately vn 
die direetion of the eommandeMn-ekiaf. ** The tio 



wtwwmdmg ob Hie Uim of operations, which pmed from 
Dtlmware, bj Upper to Lower SandaekT* eompoeed of 
the brigades from Virginia and Pennsylvania, and that 
of Perkins from Ohio, were desi^ated in general orders, 
and eommon] J known as the nght wins of the army ; 
Topper's brigade from Ohio, moving on Hull's road, for- 
med the centre division) and the Kentuckians, nnder 
Winchester, were styled the left wing." 

Early in November, general Topper of the Ohio mili- 
tia, with a detachment of six hirndred and fifty men, 
marched to the rapids of the Miami of the lake, for the 
porpose of attacking a force of several handred Indians, 
and some British troops, who were at that point gather^ 
ing eom« Befoie starting, he advised general Winchester 
of the intended movement. He reached the foot of the 
Rapids, and made an effort to cross the river in the ni^ ht, 
for the purpose of meeting the enemy next morning. 
Failing in this, he dispatch^ an express to general Win- 
chester, on the 14th, stating his situation, and asking for 
a reinforcement. 

After ftirther ineffectual attempts to cross the river, and 
to decoy the enemy across, he returned to his encamp- 
ment. M'Afee, in his history of the war, thus notices the 
progress and result of the expedition : *^When Tupper's 
second express reached general Winchester's camp, he 
found that a detachment of four hundred men had been 
sent out under the command of colonel Lewis, to march 
to his support ; ^ey proceeded, on the morning of the 
15th, down the left bank of the river, and in the course 
of the night ensign Charles S. Todd was sent with a few 
men by colonel Lewis to apprise Tupper of his approach, 
to concert the time and manner of lorroing a junction of 
the two corps. Todd found Tupper's camp evacuated, 
and the bodies of two men, who had been killed and 
scalped. Todd returning with this information to colo- 
nel Lewis, that officer retreated with his command to 
Winchester's camp. If this expedition did not produce 
all the good which might have resulted from it, it was of 
great service in one particular. The detachment of Bri- 
tish and Indians, consisting of about four hundred of thM 
Istter, and seventy-five of the former, fell back upon th« 
4 
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rirer Rairin, and gave up the idem of nmming the oom 
from the abandoned forms al the Rapidt, which was the 
object of their being at that place." 

Abont the period of this enterprise, the commander-io* 
diief resolved to send an expedition against the Indian 
towns on the Mississiniway river, one of the branchea 
of the Wabash. This measure was rendered the more 
necessary from the fidlare of the expedition under gen- 
eral Hopkins, already mentioned. The detachment 
was placed under lieutenant colonel Campbell, of the 
19th United States regiment. It was composed of six 
hundred mounted men. They left Franklinton on the 
36th of November, passed Greenville on the 14th of 
December, and reached the first village on the Missis- 
siniway, on the 18th, which was attacked, and eight men 
killed, and forty-two prisoners taken. Two other towns 
were Tistted and destroyed, the inhabitants having fled. 
Before day on the following morning, the Indians at* 
tacked colonel CampbelPs camp. A severe action of an 
hour ensued, when the Indians were finally charged with 
great spirit and dispersed. They left fifteen deul on the 
groond, others were thrown into the river or carried off. 
Colonel Campbell had eight killed, and forty-eight 
woundedfe "When the detachment reached Greenville, on 
their return, one-half of it was unfit for duty, being ei 
ther wounded, frost-bitten, or sick. General Harrison 
issued a geneml order, after the expedition was termina- 
ted, from which we quote the concluding paragraph. It 
must be universally admired, not less for the beauty of 
the sentiment, than the eloquence with which it is tJr 
pressed : 

** But the character of this gallant detachment, exhib- 
iting as it did, perseverance, fortitude and bravery, would, 
however, be incomplete, if in the midst of victory they 
had forgotten the feelings of humanity. It is with the 
sincerest pleasure, that the general has heard that the 
most punctual obedience was paid to his orders, in not 
only saving all the women and children, but in sparing 
all the warriors who ceased to resist: and, that when 
vigorously attacked by the enemy, the claims of mercy 
prevailed over every sense of their own danger, and the 
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berofe btnd respected the lives of their prisonert. htd 
Bn Bceount of murdered innocence be opened in the re* 
eorde of HeaTen, against onr enemies alone. The Amer- 
ican soldier will follow the example of his goTerameni, 
and the sword of the one, will not be raised against the 
fallen and the helpless, nor the grold of the other paid for 
the scalps of a massacred enemy.'* 
>. The troops composing the left wing of the army, har- 
ing finished the erection of Fort Winchester, were diree* 
ted by the commander-in-chief, early in December, to 
march to the Rapids, so soon as prorisions for a few 
weeks had been accnmnlated. On the IStb of this 
month, general Harrison, in a letter to the war depart* 
ment, says : '* If there were not some important political 
reason, urging the recovery of the Michigan territory, 
and the capture of Maiden, as soon as these objects can 
possibly be effected ; and that to accomplish them a few 
weeks sooner, expense was to be disregarded, I should 
not hesitate to say, that if a small proportion of the 
soms, which will be expended in the quarter-master's 
department, in the actire prosecntion of the campaign, 
during the winter, was devoted to the obtaining the eom* 
mand of lake Erie, the wishes of the goyernment in 
their utmost extent, could be accomplished without diffi« 
colly, in the months of April and May. Maiden, De- 
troit and Macinaw, would fall in rapid soccessibn.*' 
The necessity of securing the naval ascendency of lake 
Erie, had been forcibly pointed out to the government, 
by general Harrison, as early as the year 1809. 

On the 30th, the commander-in-chief established his 
head quarters at Upper Sandusky. 'Whilst here, he rfr- 
ceived a communication from colonel Campbell, inform- 
ing him of the result of the Mississiniway expedition. 
He forthwith started for Chillicothe, to consult wiUi 
governor Meigs about another expedition against the In- 
dians f^ that quarter. At Franklinton he received a let- 
ter from the new secretary at war, Mr. Monroe, in which he 
was told that the president, having great confidence in 
the solidity of his opinion, leaves the object of the cam- 
paign entirely to the decision of general Harrison, and 
promises the sepport of the government to any meMoree. 
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be may thiok proper to adopt. In a letter fiom Fnak^ 
liaton, dated the 4th of January, 1813, the general aay* 
to the department : «^ My plan of operations baa beea^ 
and now is, to occupy the Miami Rapids, and to deposit 
there as much provisions as possible; to move from 
tbence with a choice detachment of the army, and with 
as much provision, artillery and ammunition, as the obcbm 
of transportation will allow — make a demonstratioa to- 
wards Detroit, and by a sudden passa||re of the strait 
upon the ice, an actual investiture of Msdden.'^ On tb» 
8th, in another letter, the ^neral says : '* Should oor e^ 
fensive operations be suspended until spring, it is my 
decided opinion, that the most effectual and cheapest pla% 
will be to obtain the command of the lake. This beiBf 
once effected, every difficulty will be removed. An army. 
of four thousand men, landed on the north side of lh» 
lake, below Maiden, will soon reduce that place retake 
Detioh, and, with the aid of the fleet, pro<^»ed dowo tk«» 
lake to co-operate with the army from Niagara." A few 
(kys after tiie date of this letter, the general retomed Uk 
Upper Sandusky, where troops and supplies for the mrmy 
were rapidly aocumulatinir. 

We again return to the left winjr of the army. M*A^ 
fee« in his *' History of the Late War," says : 
- ^ General Harrison had expected, on his first arrival 
af Upp«r Sandusky, about the 18tb of December, to be* 
met there by an express from general Winchester, widi 
iofsimation of his advance to the Rapids, in conformity 
with the advice which had previously been given him* 
As no such information had arrived, he soon afterwards 
dispatched ensign C. S. Todd, division judge advoeate^ 
of the Kentucky troops, to Winchester's camp, on the 
Miami below Defiance. Todd was accompanied by twe 
ssntlemen of the Michigan territory, and three Wyaodett 
Indians. He proceeded directly across the country, and 
performed the journey with a decree of secrecy and die* 
patch highly honorable to his skill and enterprise* hav- 
ing completely eluded all the scouts of the enemy. H» 
was instructed to communicate to general Winchester 
tbe following directions and plans from the eommandeiw 
ift-ohief ; •^ that ta sooq as iw imd aeciiaiiil«ted pro^mmm 
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ler tveaty ^vfi* ht was anthoriied to advanea to tha 
Rapida, whera he waa to oommenee the bailding of hat% 
to induce the eneroy to believe that he was ffoing into 
winter quarters ; that he was to constnict sleds for the 
BMin ezpeditioD against Maiden, but to impress it on the 
Boiada or his men that they were for transporting prori^ 
aioaa from the interior; that the different lines of the 
army would be concentrated at that place, and a choice 
detachment iron the whole would then be marched rap* 
Idly on Maiden ; that in the meantime he was to occupy 
the Rapids, for the purpose of securing the provisions and 
atorsa forwarded from the other wings of the army.*' 

Oo the 35hid, a moderate supply of provisions and doth- 
lag were received by general Winchester. On the 30th, 
the march lot the Kapids was commenced, and, at thf 
aaae tinse, Mr. Leslie Combs, a volunteer in the army, 
waa aent to inform the commander4n-chief of the move* 
ment ; bat owing to a severe snow-storm, he did not reach 
him, at Upper Sandusky, until the 11th of January. 

While on his march to the Rapids, a dispatch waa 
peceived b^ Winchester, from general Harrison, recom- 
mending him to abandon the movement to the Rapids, and 
fall bask to Fort Jennings. This was owing to the in- 
formation brougrht by colonel Campbell, from Mississin* 
iway, in regard to the Indians; but the recommendation 
was not followed. On the 10th of January, the detach- 
ment under Winchester reached the Rapids. On the 
11th, a dispatch was sent to inform the commander-in- 
chief of the arrival of the troops at that point; but the 
oommnnication was transmitted by the persons who were 
taking the worn-out pack horses to Fort McArthur, a 
place as distant from the Rapids as Upper Sandusky 
and from which it must then pass through a swampy wil- 
demeea of forty miles, to the head quarters of the gene- 
ral, And was finally received by him at the Rapids, the 
point from whence it started. 

On the 12th, general Winchester forwarded another 
letter by the same kind of conveyance, to the command- 
er-in-chief, at Sandusky, saying, that no reliance could 
be placed on retaining any of the Kentucky troops, after 
the ezpiratioB of their t^rm of service, in February. Tliia 
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eommnnicitioii wa» sent to Lower Sandasky* with tiiit 
Midortement on the bsek, ^' general Tapper will plea«9 
to forward this letter by express. J. Winchester.** It 
did not reach the commander-in-chief until the morning 
of the 16th^ and was the firtt information whieh he had 
leceired of Winchester's arriral at the Rapids, althouffh 
freneral Harrison had directed him to forward intaUl- 
f enee of that event as early as posstblet that he might 
send on the remaining stores and troops. 

On the evening of the 13th, two Frenchmen airivted 
from the river Raisin, with information that the Indians 
had threatened to attack their town, and asking assisU 
ance from general Winchester. On the 14th and 16tfa, 
other messengers arrived in camp, msking similar ap» 
peals. Great ardor now prevailed among the troops i» 
march to Raisin, and a majority of officers coBdirrin^t 

S»n«ral Winchester agreed to the movement. Raisin is 
irtynsix miles from the Rapids, and eighteen firom MaW 
den. On the morning of the 17th, colonel Lewis, with 
a detachment of men, moved down to Pres^ne Isle, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. Here he ascertained that four 
hundred Indians were at the Raisin, and that Elliott was 
expected from Maiden, with a detachment to attack the 
camp at the Rapids. This information was sent back to 
Winchester, who forwarded it in a dispatch to the com- 
mander-in-chief, with information of the movement he 
was making to Frenchtown. Tfie dispatch was sent by 
way of Lower Sandusky, and was met at this place by 
general Harrison, on the morning of the 19th. 

On the 18th, Lewis reached Frenchtown, on the Rai- 
sin, met the enemy at that place, attacked and defeated 
them, with considerable loss. On the night of the ISth^ 
a messenger was sent to Winchester wiSi news of the 
result. The intelligence made the troops under him anx- 
ious to move on to Frenchtown. On the SOth, at night, 
Winchester, with all the troops that could be spared Kom 
the Rapids, reached Frenchtown, and encamped in an 
open lot of spround, on the right of Lewis' detachment, 
which was defended by some garden pickets. Colonel 
Wells commanded the reinforcement. To him, general 
Winchester named, bnt did not direct a breast-work, for 
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IIm defeoM of his cam)). The general himself estab- 
lished his head-qnaTters in a house on the opposite side 
of the river, more than a half a mile fVom his troops. 
On the Slst, a spot was selected for the whole army to 
camp in good order, with a determination to fortify on 
the next day. Certain information was reeeiTed through 
the day, that the British were preparing to make an at- 
tack, and that it woold be made with dispatch. Colo- 
nel Wells obtained leave, in the evening, to retnm to the 
Rapids, which place he reached that night, and found 
general Harrison, who had arrived the day before, and 
had made every exertion in his power to hasten on a re- 
inforcement. It should here be stated, that when general 
Harrison, on the 11th, was advised by Mr. Combs' dis- 
patch, of general Winchester's movement towards the 
Kaisin, he ordered on some droves of hogs, and held the 
artillery in readiness to march as soon as he should be 
advised of the arrival of the detachment at the Rapids. 
On the 16th, the commander-in-chief vrasjint informed of 
Winchester's arrival at the Rapids, and that he medikh 
ted a movement a^inst the enemy, and had sent to Pei^ 
kins, at Lower Sandusky, for a battalion of men. Gen^ 
ral Harrison immediately gave orders for the artillery to 
advance by the way of Portage river, with a guard of 
three hundred men under major Orr. Efcorts of provi- 
sions were ordered on the same route ; but owing to the 
badness of the roads, slow progress was made. At the 
same time an express was sent to the Rapids for infor- 
mation, which was to return and meet the commander-in- 
chief at Lower Sandusky, which place he reached on the 
following nights On the 18th, a battalion, under major 
Cotgreave, was started from the Rapids. General Harri- 
son determined to follow, that he might have a personal 
consultation with Winchester. At four o'clock, on the 
morning of the 19th, he received a letter from Winches- 
ter, announcing Lewis' advance to the Raisin, and the 
objects of the expedition. He immediately ordered the 
remaining regiment of Perkins' brigade to march to the 
Rapids, and proceeded there himself. On his way he 
met an express, with intelligence of Lewis' battle on the 
18th. On \)np morning of the SQth, he reached the Rapr 
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idf, and found that Winchester had marched th^ ^Tsnisif 
before for the river Raisin, having left Payne in hiaewip 
with three hundred men. Major Cotgreave wae eo impid- 
ded by bad roads and ice, that on the night of the Slet, 
he was yet fifteen miles from Raisin. When general 
Harrison reached the Rapids, on the 20th, he sent cap- 
tain Hart express to Frenchtown, that Winchester ntight 
be informed of the aK)vement8 in the rear, and with in- 
structions to the general ^^ to maintain the position at the 
river Raisin at any rate.'* On the 31st, a dispatch was 
received from general Winchester, in which he stated, 
that if his force was increased to one thoosand or twelve 
hundred, he coold maintain the ground he had gained. 
On the evening of that day, Perkins' brigade reached the 
Rapids, and the remaining Kentuckians, under Payne, 
were ordered to march to Winchester, which they did 
next moniing. The corps under Cotgreave and Payne, 
would have made the army under Winchester considera- 
bly stronger than the amount deemed by him sufficient 
to hold his position. At 12 o'clock, A. M. of the 23nd, 
news of the attack on Winchester reached the Rapids. 
General Harrison immediately ordered the regiment of 
Perkins' brigade to march with all possible expeditiony 
and proceeded himself after the detachment under Payne, 
which he soon overtook. In a short time some men were 
met, who announced the total defeat of Winchester's 
forces, and that the British and Indians were pursuing 
them to the Rapids. This report induced the general to 
hasten on with still greater rapidity. In a short time« 
other fugitives were met, who stated that the defeat was 
total, and that resistance on the part of our troops had 
ceased early in the day. A council of the general and 
field officers was then held, who decided that it was im- 
prudent and unnecessary to proceed any further. Some 
parties of active and enterprising men were sent forward 
to assist and bring in those who might have escaped. 
The rest of the detachment returned to the Rapids. 

The tragical events which occurred at frenchtown, oq 
the 33nd and 33rd, would require, in their detail, mo^e 
space than can be assigned them in this worjc. Thpy 
filled the West with mourning, and have been agaiqf an<) 
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agmia reeoonted, in ererj part of onr land. Winehenter 
had wtih bim in all, nine hundred men. The Britiah 
and IndianB, hy whom be was defeated* amounted to near 
three thouaand. The lose of Wincheater was two bun* 
died and ninety in killed, massacred and miasingr. Only 
thirty-three escaped to the Rapids. The British took fire- 
hnndred and forty-serea prisoners, and the Indiana forty- 
five. The loss of the British in drilled and wounded is 
supposed to have been between three and four hundred* 

So ^nreat a disaster, as the defeat at the ri?er Uaisia, 
created much excitement throughout the country. 'i*he 
question arises, upon whom the blame of this defeat slionid 
test ! We propose to say a few words upon this subject. 
In doing so, we disclaim, in adTance, all unkind feeling 
towards the name and &me of general Winchester, who 
was a brave soldier of the revolmion, and is now ** gath- 
ered to hia fathers,*'— 4wo circumstances sufficient to dis- 
arm eriticism, and allay censure. Our only object is to 
show that the blame of this calamity cannot, with any 
juatiee whatever, be laid upon the commander-in-chief. 

(General Harriaon has been censured for the advance of 
Winchester to the river Raisin ; and, for not reinforcing 
bim when there. 

The instructions sent by general Harrison to Winches- 
ter, whiob were delivered to him on the 34th of Decem- 
ber, at his camp, a few miles below Fort Defiance, by en- 
aign Todd, were, that he ahould move to the Rapids, 
when twenty days' provisions had been accumulated-— 
that when he reached that place, he wzn to build huts, 
as if going into winter quarters, and then to construct 
ateda, for the main but secret expedition of the cam- 
paign, an attack upon Maiden, contemplated by the com- 
mander-in-ehief, after the other lines of the army had 
concentrated at the Rapids. While on his way to the 
Rapids, general Winchester received another dispatch 
from general Harrison, recommending him, in conse- 
quence of information received from colonel Campbell, 
of a large body of Indians on the Wabash, under Te- 
eomthe, to abandon the movement to the Rapids, 'and fall 
back, with the greater part of his force, to Fort Jen- 
pings, This Tecommendation was disregarded. So far 
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from any authority being given kim to make a movemwt 
from the Rapids, against the enemy, sach a moTemeet 
was in direct violation of the whole plan of the oampaiga, 
as communicated to him. Of course, general Winchet- 
ter could have had no assurances of support, when ma- 
king a movement not contemplated by the eommandei4ii" 
chief, and in violation of his orders. 

After general Harrison was informed that Winchester 
had arrived at the Rapids, which information did not 
reach him until the night of the 16th of January, and 
that he meditated some movement against the enemy, be 
did all in his power to hasten forward the necessary rein- 
forcements. He was then at Upper Sandusky, sixty-five 
miles from the Rapids, and one hundred from Raisin, the 
point to which Winchester's meditated attack wae di- 
rected. The space between the two former points, was 
a swampy wilderness, the ground partly frozen, and at* 
most impassable for troops or artillery. The preeedinff 
narrative has shown the promptness and energy with 
which general Harrison pushed forward the reinforee- 
ments. His personal exertions to reach the scene of ac- 
tion, were veiy great. He started from Lower Sandoaky 
in a sleigh, with general Perkins, and a servant, to over- 
take the battalion under Cotgreave. **As the sleigh 
went very slow, from the rouehness of the road, he took 
the horse of his servant ano pushed on alone. Night 
came upon him in the midst of the swamp, which was so 
imperfectly frozen, that the horse sunk to his belly tt 
every step. He had no resource but to dismount and 
lead his horse, jumping, himself, from one sod to another, 
which was solid enough to support him. When almost 
exhausted, he met one of Cotgreave*s men coming back 
to look for his bayonet. The general told him, he would 
not only pardon him for the loss, but supply him with 
another, if he would assist him to get his horse through 
the swamp. By his aid the general was enabled to reach 
the camp of the battalion.*** 

The gallant colonel Wood, than whom, on a questioD 
of this kind, there is no higher authority, says : ** Whit 

•M'Afte. 
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kuBU meansy in the control of general Harrison, could 
prevent the anticipated disaster, and save that corps, 
which was already looked upon as lost, as doomed to in* 
eritahle destruction ? Certainly none---because neither 
orders to halt, nor troops to succor him, could he received 
in time, or at least that was the expectation. He was 
already in motion, and general Harrison still at Upper 
Sandusky, seventy miles in his rear. 1'he weather was 
inclement— the snow was deep— 4ind a large portion of 
the black swamp was yet open. What could a Torenne 
or an Bug^ene have done, under a pressure of embarrass 
mg circumstances, more than Harrison did?** 

After the action of the 18th, ihen were powerful rea- 
sons why general Winchester should not abandon his 
position. **The protection of the French inhabitants 
was now an imperative duty. The advance to their town 
had been made at their solicitation ; and when the battle 
had commenced, many of them joined the American 
forces, and fought with great gallantry ; and afterwards 
they attacked and killed the straggling Indians, wherever 
they met them. Their houses were open to our men, and 
they offered to give up the whole of the provisions, which 
yet remained to them, upon condition that they should 
not again be abandoned to the fury of the savages, or 
subjected for what ^ey had done, to be immured in the 
prisons of Maiden. The amount of provisions to be se* 
cured was believed to be very considerable. The duty 
of protecting the faithful inhabitants, however, had been 
so strongly impressed by their conduct, on the minds of 
general Winchester and his men, that an order to retreat 
would not, perhaps, have been very promptly obeyed." 

Creneral M*Affce, another meritorious officer of the 
late war, in referring to this disastrous action, says : 

** From the whole of the facts, which are now before 
the reader, he will be able to judge for himself, with res« 
peet to the causes of the disaster. The advance to the 
river Raisin was a very important movement; it was 
made from the best and most urgent motives ; but it is 
qnestionable whether it was not too hazardous and pre- 
mature. It was a rule with general Harrison, and un- 
doobtedly a very good one, never, in Indian warfare, to 
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•end out a detnohmenty unless indispensably oecsi 
and then to make it suffioiently strongr to contend 
the whole force of the enemy. The rule was peea 
applicable in this instance. French town was ¥ 
eighteen miles of Maiden, the head quarters of the 
my, while it was more than double that distance 
the Rapids, and about one hundred miles, on an avc 
from the other corps of the American army. The 
of reinforcing an advanced corps at that place, to 
port it against any speedy movement of the enemy 
hence altogether chimerical. It should have been a 
enough in the first instance, or with the reinforcei 
to be immediately sent after it from the Rapids, to i 
taia its ground, affainat the whole disposable force < 
enemy, Tor a week at least. And this was probabl 
ease. The greatest error, judging from the inform 
we possess, after the affair is over, does not appc 
have been so much the advance of the detachment, i 
neglect to fortify the camp. The force actually oi 
g[roond, if well posted and well defended by fori 
tions, and amply supplied with ammunition, could 
tainW have resisted such an attack as was made, 
reinforcements had arrived. On the 21st, general 
Chester thus addressed general Harrison : * All ace* 
from Brownstown and Maiden agree in stating, thi 
enemy is preparing to retake this place ; if he effect 

{larpoae, he will pay dear for it. A few pieces of 
ery, however, would add to our strength, and give 
fidence to our friends in this place.' Though possi 
of this information, and lyin^ so near the enemy, 
they oould march at any time m the evening, and a 
him before day next morning, yet he suffer^l his m 
ffo to rest that night in an open camp, in which the] 
lain a whole day since his arrival at that place." 
Colonel Wood says, again : 
^ UusttspieiottS, and elated with this flash of sue 
the troops were permitted to select, each for bin 
auoh quarters on the west side of the river, as n 
please him best; whilst the general, not liking to ' 
mongat a parcel of noisy, dirty freemen, took his qui 
OB the east side! not the least regard being paid i 
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<ord«f, ragolsffty, or »y*tna in th« postlitg of tb« 
dileroBt CRorps.** After speakincr of the faotde mJ tnt»* 
saem, he proceeds: ** thus was there a corps of one tboQi' 
ssnd men, the elite of the army, totally sacrifieed, in the 
■KXt waetOD manner possible ; and that too, withoat the 
slifkteat benefit to their country or posterity. With only 
one third or one foorth of the force destined for that ser« 
nee; destitute of artillery, of engineers, of men who bad 
ever seen or heard the least of an enemy, and with but 
a Tery inadecprate supply of ammnrfition ; how he erer 
sonld h^e entertained the most distant hope of SDOcess, 
or what right be had to presume to claim it, is to me one 
ef the strangest things in the world. An adept in the 
art of war is alone authorized to deflate from the ordi* 
nasy and established rales, by which that art for a great 
lenj^ ef time has been usefully and successfully ap* 
pliM. 

** Wineheeter was destitute of every means of seppoit*- 
iag hie corps long at the river Raisin, was in the very 
jaws of the enemy, and beyond the reach of soeeoe. 
Ife who fights with such flimsy pretensions to victory, 
will Blways he lestent, and eternally ought to be." 

On the idth of February, the field and platoon officers 
of all the KeatsMky regiments, from which the detach* 
ment sent to the river Raisin, was formed, held a meet- 
ieg^ and made the following address to general Harrison* 
It is dated at the Miami Rapids, and signed by R. M.- 
Gano, M. D. Hardin, Patrick Gray, Thomas Morris^ 
George Fu^ Joseph Redding, Thomas Story, James 
W. Gillaspie, James King, Joel Garnett, Peter Dudley,- 
Thomas Brooks, R. C. Holder, Thomas Gest, S. W. 
McGrowan, William Caldwell, Daniel Bowen, and Alex- 
ander Welch. They were near the scene of action, had 
every means of knowing the facts in the case, and were 
mourning over their friends, killed or massacred at the 
Raisin^ when this address was made to the commander- 
in-chief: 

** Although various causes have reduced the regiments 
to which we respectively belong to a very small number, 
we had flattered ourselves, when we marched from our 
late encampment, on Portage rifrer, to this plsce^ theik 
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jom would have been enabled immediately to baina M 
lie on, and to have g^ven as an opportunityy under year 
immediate eye, to haye avenged the injury snatained by 
onr friends and our country, on the river Raiain, in m 
laat month; to have regained the ground loat, and to 
have aeen and aided you in repairing the loaa auatained. 
Had cireumstancea justified you in proceeding, we eonU 
not hare doubted the result under your auspices, and we 
should have remained with yon, reffardleaa of the tima 
we had served, or the fatigues we had undergone, and 
uninfluenced by any pecuniary considerations. But, as 
events not within your control, seem to forbid immediate 
active operations, the time we have remained in the wil* 
demess, as the advance of the north-western army, nS" 
quires our return to civiliaed life and to our homea* 
When permitted to return, we shall, after a aerviee of 
six months under you, carry back to our friends and onr 
country, a confirmation of those high opinions of your 
military worth, which were formed upon a firat acquaint* 
anoe. 

. ^ Should circumstances again call us to the field, w« 
should be highly gratified at being placed under year im- 
mediate command. In the meantime, permit ua to as- 
sure you, that we entertain for you, individuallvt the 
hiffhest sentiments of personal respect and esteem.'' 

In the month of February, the two brigadea of Ohio 
militia, under Tupper and Perkins, were discharsed. 
Hie general and field ofiieers, on the SOth, at camplili* 
ami Rapids, made an address to general Harrison. We 
quote the concluding paragraph : 

** Great was the undertaking, and numeroua the obslap 
des which opposed your progress ; a wilderness of near- 
ly one hundred and fifty miles was to be traversed, whiolit 
with its swamps and morasses, presented difficulties far 
greater than the Alps. Great as were these obstaclea, 
relying on the willingness of your troops to endure any 
hardships, to reach the enemy, you rightly judged that 
they might be surmounted. A few weeks past, every 
eiroumstance united to promise you an immediate accom- 
plishment of your designs. Large supplies of provi- 
sions, and numerous munitiona of war were so fiur ad* 
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as to be within your eontrol ; your troops* with 
•a mbomided leliaDoo oo your judgment and skill, were 
eager to be led up to the enemy, and waited but your or- 
der to march ; your exertions had been great, and e? ery 
Uiing promised the suffering soldier a speedy reward for 
hie toils* At this important moment the unfortunate 
iBorement of general Winchester to the river Raisin, 
with ita anbappy consequences, (a movement we belieTc 
without yoar orders or concurrence) broke the successful 
ehain of operations, and presented new and unlooked-for 
diffiealtiea before you. 

** On mtiring from senrice, sir, we are happy in assii- 
riag yon of our fullest confidence, and that of our rea- 
paetiTa commands, in the measures you have taken ; they 
oafe been caatious, skillful, and guarded, such as would 
at thia time have carried our arms to the walls of MaU 
daot had aot the unhappy occurrences at the river Raisin 
checked your progress, and for a short time thwarted 
your plans of operation. That you may soon teach the 
enemy the distinction between an honorable and savage 
warfare, by planting our standard in the heart of their 
country, and regain the honor and territory we have lost, 
and, as a just tribute to valor, toils and suffering, receive 
the grateful thanks of a generous and free people, is 
among the first, the wannest wishes of our hearts." 

Thu address is signed by Edward W. Tupper, Simon 
Perkins, Charles Mifier, John Andrews, William Rayen, 
Robert Safford, N. Beasley, James Galloway, Solomon 
Bentley, George Darrow, W. W. Cotgreave, and Jacob 
Fiedenclu 

The conclusions to which every candid mind must 
come, after a careful perusal of the preceding narrative, 
and the high testimony by which it is accompanied, are 
the following: 1. That general Winchester's movement 
to the riyer Kaisin was in violation of the orders of gen- 
eral Harrison and the plan of the campaign. 3. That 
when informed of the movement, greneral Harrison, did 
all in his power to reinforce the detachment under Win- 
Chester* 3. That after the movement had been made, 
and the battle of the 18th had occurred, it was inexpe- 
diant to abandon the place. 4. Thai if general Winohea- 
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ter had taken the necessary steps to fortify bis eam]^ 
arran^ his troops, the defeat of the SSnd of Jamnrj 
would not, in all hamao probability, have taken place* 

It is dne to the reputation of general Winchester* to 
add, that in this unfortunate and unauthorized movenumft 
to the river Raisin, he was sustained, generally, by ths 
officers and men of his corps. They were a gallaat 
band, panting for an opportunity, before their return to 
Kentucky, to meet their country*s enemy : this feeiing!, 
with the still nobler one of protecting the women and 
children of Frenchtown, from the tomahawk and scalp* 
ing knife, contributed to overcome the moral firmness of 
general Winchester, and led him to a disobedience of ««-< 
ders : the same extenuation, however, cannot be pleaded 
for his conduct, in neglecting the most (»dinary precaopi 
tions for the safety df his camp, when within strikiag 
distance of a powerful and ferocious enemyi of whsct 
meditated attack he had certain intelligence. 
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Movements of the North-western anny , after the defeat at die ifv* 
er Raisin. — ^Establishment of Camp Meigs. — Kentucky and 
Ohio Militia discharged. — ^Termination of the first campaign. 
—Preparations ftir the next-^Colonel Morrison's opimoiu-i* 
8iege of Fort Meigs. — Arrival of Kentucky troops undor 
CJeneral Clay. — Dudley's defeat. — Brilliant sortSes, 6th Msy. 
— ^Proctor's demand of a surrender. — ^His abandonment of 
the siege. — GalUnt conduct of General Harrison. 

On the night of the 23nd of January, a council was 
called at the Kapids, by general Harrison, to determino 
whether it ^as probable the enemy would attack the 
camp at that place, and whether the force then in camp^ 
consisting of nine hundred men, and a single piooe of 
artillery, would be able to make an effectual resistanos 1 
The force of the enemy in the battle* was stated to b« 
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WO fo axne thousand, with six pieces of trtilleiy^ 
lily howitsers. It was decided unaniodoasly, to 
. short distauce on the road, upon which the arttl* 
4 leififorcements were approaching. This move- 
ras deemed to be pradent, from the fact that Win- 
, with a larger force, had been defeated bj the 
sexny ; and it was to be presumed that they would 
e against the position at the Rapids, or do what was 
I be deprecated, send the Indians to intercept those 
ed in the rear, with the artillery and provisions. 
»0itton which had been occupied, and partially for- 
it the Rapids, by general Winchester, was not ca- 
rf defence, and was situated on the wronjg side of 
BH Any rise in Uie river, or the breaking up of 
I, would have cut off general Harrison from his 
Ml of men and provisions; and although in such 
It, his own reinforcements could not reach him, 
lians, at pcHnts above and below, could cross the 
jid assail his rear. The council having determin- 
in the propriety of a retrograde movement, everjr 
y principle demanded that the provisions which 
lot be removed, should be destroyed, so as to pre- 
eir falling into the hands of the enemy. 
sib! Harrison, having retired to Portage river, 
y fortified his camp, to wait for the artillery and a 
iBsnt of troops under general Leftwich. An onfor* 
nin had arrested their progress twenty-five miles 
[ this point, and general Leftwich did not arrive un- 
SOth of January, with his brigade, a regiment of 
^Ivania troops, and the greater part of the artillery. 
period, the benevolence of general Harrison's char- 
ms manifested in his sendinff Dr. McKeehan, of 
io militia, with a flag to Maiden, to ascertain the 
on of the wounded, and to carry them a sum of 
in gold, to procure accommodations ; but the flag 
t respected, and he was robbed of his money, 
the first of February, general Harrison advanced 
lis whole force, amounting to seventeen hundred 
nd encamped at the foot of the Rapids, on the 
«st side, at the plaee which was called Camp 
He still cherished the hope Aat the season 
5 
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might 80 hi favor his efforts as to enable him to n- 
ecutethe long contemplated expedition against Maiden; 
and for this pnrpose ordered op all the troops in the rear, 
except some companies left to maintain the forts on the 
Auplaize and the St. Mary's. By the 15th of Febmary, 
he intended to advance, disperse the Indians, destroy the 
shipping, and establish a poet hear Brownstown, nntil the 
season would permit the advance of the artillery. This 
was ordisarily the period when the most intense frosts 
rendered the lakes and swamps perfectly firm ; but the 
weather continued so rainy, that the roads were broken 
np and trsTeling rendered unsafe. The period for which 
the Kentucky and Ohio troops had engaged to senre« was 
about to expire, and the roads and swamps were render* 
ed almost impassable, even with a single horse. The 
balance of the troops, and the necessary supplies, had not 
arrived at the Rapids. The greneral was, therefore, eom- 
polled reluctantly to abandon, for this season, any fbrther 
advance towards Maiden ; thus terminating a eampaigrn 
attended with great expense to the government, and se- 
vere hardships to the general and his men. But great as 
were the difiiculties of prosecuting a winter campaign, 
in that swampy region, the industry of the general and 
the firmness of"^ the men, would have surmounted them, 
but for the unfortunate moTement to the river Raisin, and 
its disastrous results. The delay occasioned to the de- 
parture of the artillery and troops from the right wing, 
by general Winchester forwarding notice to head Qnar- 
ters, of his arrival at the Rapids, by the driver or the 
pack horses, led to the unfortunate defeat of Raisin ; and 
with it, the defeat of the campaign. The critical period 
when the swamps were frozen over, was not seised for 
sending op the artillery and troops, and this was not 
done, becaase general Harrison did not receive intelli- 
gence in due time, of the approach of Winchester. 

In taking leave of the events connected with the 
first campaign, and before entering upon the incidents 
of the secoiMi, we may be permitted to add a few re- 
flections. Looking at the result, it is to be regretted, 
that a winter campaign was attempted. It was com- 
menced at the precise season of the year* when th« pm- 
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dMt cantum of Watbington and Wayne arrested the 
p rogress oC the army, in 1793 ; but the orders and riews 
of uie war department were such, as to leave no doubt 
oi the solicitude of the ((oyemment to recover Detroit, 
and captare Maiden, in the course of the winter. Under 
these impressions, general Harrison made the most ener- 
getic efforts to be prepared with men, and suppHes, and 
artillwyt to avail himself of the critical period when 
the frosts should pave the roads and the lake. That this 
proftttioos moment would have arrived early in February, 
out for the disaster at Raisin, we have the testimony of 
colonel Morrison, a revolationary officer, and quarter-mas- 
ter general, who, in reply to enquiries on the subject, by 
|(enera] Harrison, says :* *'The plans and arrangements 
mdispensable to an advance on the enemy, were so far 
eonsommated, at the period of general Winchester's de- 
featt as to authorize a general movement. I have a per- 
fect recollection of your calling on me as quarter-master, 
a short time previous to that disaster, to know whether I 
possessed the means, and would promise to supply the 
army with provisions, on their march upon the enemy. 
On receiving an affirmative answer, you hastened to the 
head of the centre line, and marched for the Rapids, where 
I understood you expected to meet general Winchester, 
and where a deposit of provisions, &c., was commenced 
wlien the defeat took place." By the plan of the cam- 
paign, and the desultory expeditions projected against 
the Indian villages, the settlements were protected, and 
the enemy kept in the dark as to ulterior operations. 
General Harrison covered the frontiers more effectually, 
and advanced more rapidly to the grand result, than did 
general Wayne, whose convoys were assailed, and who 
consumed nearly two years in the necessary preparations 
fi)r the main campaign. On this subject colonel Morri- 
son is equally explicit :t **The positions selected for 
protecting the frontier settlements, were universally ad- 
mitted to be judicious; and as a propf that they were so, 
it is remarkable, that during the autumn and winter of 
181d-'13, in a frontier of great extent, ^ere was scaicdy 

" » ■ ■ ■' ■ 
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an instance of the inhabitants Mng molMts^ hy llMl 
enemy. The general arrangfements for eoneentrating tN 
troops at the ^pids of the Miami, as soon as stores nni 
provisions could be procured to justify an adTance^ were 
such, in my opinion, as evinced a correct knowledge of 
the country and character of the enemy, aid graai mili- 
tary talents on the part of general Harrison.** 

After the termination of the campaign, the efforts of 
general Harrison were directed to the fortifying of the 
position at the foot of the Rapids— to the arrangement of 
the remaining troops, and the accamulation of provisions 
at Camp Meigs, for the next campaign. It was neces* 
sary, however, to wait until the rise cm the Auglaixe and 
St. Mary's, for water conyeyance, but some progress was 
made from Sandusky on the ice of the lake. Troops 
were posted on the Auglaize and St. MaTy*8-«<m Hnlrt 
road, at Upper and Lower Sandusky ; but the principal 
force was concentrated at Camp Mei^s, the fortificatioa 
o( which was entrusted to captain Wood, of the engi* 
neers. This was the best position for the protection of 
the frontiers, and its maintenance was indispensable as 
a depot for the artillery, military stores, and provisioiiSt 
which could not now be removed. In the latter put 
of February, general Harrison prepared an expeditiont 
under captain Langham, for the purpose of proceeding 
upon the ice of the lake, to destroy the enemy*s tss* 
sels at Maiden. The detachment reached Bass islmnd^ 
where, it was ascertained that the lake next to the Ca- 
nada shore, was unfortunately entirely open ; the detach- 
ment consequently returned. 

'* In the month of February, a change had been made 
in the war department, ^neral John Armstrong hayinff 
been appointed to the important office of secretary <» 
that department. This secretary having received the 
letter of general Harrison of the 11th of February, an- 
nouncing the suspension of offensive operations, m his 
reply of the 5th of March, declares his conviction of the 
necessity of that course, and proceeds in that and snbse- 
qoent letters to mark ont the course which was intended 
to be pursued for the following oampaigp. Hie opiitioiis 
heretofore giyen by general Hanison u relation to the 
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wdt of oondooting the wmr agaiast Upper Caotda, were 
■deptod* Captain Perry, of the narj, waa already at 
Preeqiie laley prepering the timber for the construction 
of those Tesseis with which he afVerwards obtained such 
fanpmsbnble renown. In the letter of the secretary 
above referred to, general Harrison was informed that 
the fleet would be ready for service by the middle of 
May. The land forces, which were to form his com- 
mand, were also designated ; they were to consist of the 
17tii and 19th regiments, of which at that time hot a 
small part had beieo raised ; the 24th regiment, which 
was then on its march from Tennessee to join the north* 
western army, and three regiments of twelve month's 
mesa to be raised in Kentucky and Ohio. The post of 
Cleveland was fixed on as the proper place for building 
the boats which were intended to convey the troops to 
tiie opposite shore of Canada. It was the opinion of 
the seeretary that the recruits which would be engag- 
sid for the new regiments could serve to protect the posts 
intil offensive operations should commence. The em- 
ployneDt of militia was not to be resorted to but afler it 
was ascertained that the tegular troops could not be pro* 
eared. It will be observed, that the plan of the eosn- 
ing eampai(;n was precisely the one wnich had been re- 
eommended by general Harrison in the letters heretofore 
qootsd in this work. But the arrangements for the in- 
termediate time were not at all suited to his wishes. Re- 
ferring to the list of forces to he raised, the History of 
the VIrar says: With these nominal forces was the gen- 
eral required to maintain the north-western posts, with 
the provisions and military stores now accumulated in 
them ; and to protect the frontiers against the Indians, 
and make demonstrations against Maiden. Fortunately, 
general Harrison, before he received these instructions, 
had called for reinforcements of militia from both Ken- 
tacky and Ohio ; but the whole number expected, would 
not be sufficient to garrison the different posts completely. 
*' In answer to these instructions, the general remon* 
ptnted against abandoning the use of the militia, and 
leaving the frontiers in such a defenceless situation. He 
v^resented the numerous Indian tribes, residing contig* 
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uoofl to our out posts, who were either hostile, or would 
soon become so, when not oYerawed by an Ameiictt 
army. As soon as the lake became nsTigable, the eae» 
my from Maiden could also make a descent with the ut^ 
most fecility on Fort Meigs, the important' deposit of 
the artillery and military stores, from which they could 
not be removed through the swamps, and to which it 
was necessary to cany on the high waters in the spring, 
the immense sapplies deposited on the Auglaize afld St. 
Mary's. The works at the Rapids had been constructed 
for a force of two thousand men ; for the general bad 
thought it necessary to maintain a force at that place, 
whidi wontd be able to contend in the field with all the 
disposable force of the enemy, in order to prcTcnt him 
from getting into its rear, and destroving the weaker posts 
which more immediately protected the frontiers. The 
goTemment was assured, that the regular force ou which 
Uiey relied, coald not be raised in time, even for the inten- 
ded expedition ; and that as large supplies were not 
prepared at points where they conld be transported by 
water, the surest plan would be to march a large militit 
force, which not being delayed and dispirited for the want 
of supplies, would behave well, and effectually aecoai« 
plish the objects of the campaign* The probability that 
the force on which the government relied, would be too 
small to effect its object, was represented as a great ob» 
stade in the way of the recruiting service, Which at best 
was found to be very tedious. 

** In the following extract from a letter of general Hu^ 
risen to governor Shelby, the general expressed himself 
more explicitly on this subject. *My sentiments upoa 
the subject of the force necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, are precisely similar to yours. It will increase 
your surprise and regret^ when I inform you that last 
night|s mail brought me a letter from the secretary of 
war, in which I am restricted to the employment of the 
regular troops raised in this state to reinforce the post at 
the Rapids. There are scattered through this state, about 
one hundred and forty recruits of the 19th reoriment, and 
with these I am to supply the place of the two brigades 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia, whose term of service 
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iriU BOW be daily expiringr. By a latter fioB govanior 
MaifSy I am iafbnned, that the a^efetary of war diaap- 
proTed the call for militia, which 1 had made on this atate 
and Kenlacky, aad waa on the point of countermanding 
the ordeia. I will just mention one fact, which will 
ahow the couseqnencea of snch a conntermand. There 
are spon the An^laiae and St. Mary's rivers eight forta, 
which contain within their walla property to the amount 
of half a million of dollars from actual cost, and worth 
now to the United States four times that sum. The 
whole force which would hare charge of all theae forta 
and property, would have amouated to less than twenty 
inyalid soldiers.' "• 

Colonels McArthur and Caaa were appointed hrln- 
dier generals to command the troopa deatined to form 9ie 
north* western army, and goTemor Howard waa appoint 
ed a brigadier to be asaig^ to the command of the In- 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri territories. The exneditioa 
voder captain Langham haying aatisfied general Harri- 
Bon that the enemy would not attack Fort Meiga until 
the opening of the lake, in the apriojg, he placed general 
Leftwich, of the Virsinia brigade, in command of Fort 
Meiga, and proceeded to the interior to promote the re- 
aruiting aemce, to visit his femily, then suffering under 
•erere disease, and to hasten the movements of the mili- 
tia from Kentucky, detached to supply the place of the 
▼irgtiria and Pennsylvania troops, whose period of aer* 
Tice was about ta expire. As he had anticipated, he re- 
ceived intelligence on the 30th of March, tnat the lake 
would aoon be open-— at the same time he learned that 
the militia would leave at the expiration of their service, 
and that the enemy had captured two of our men near the 
Ibrt. He sent expresses to urge on the militia from Ken- 
tucky. Major Johnson, with three companies of the Ken- 
tucky militia, having arrived, they were mounted on paek- 
horaea, and proceeded with all possible expedition. The 
•qaadron of colonel Bali was, also, ordered to repair to 
Fort Meigs, where the men could act as infantry. The 
general haatened to Fort Amanda, on the Auglaize, and 

* Sawion and M'Affee. 
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beine joined at that place by colonel Miller with IIm 
xegafara from Chillicoihey embarked with them and one 
handred and fifty Ohio militia, under edonel Mills, b 
the event d Uie fort being besieged, it was hie iotentioa 
to attack tiie British batteries in the same way in whiek 
he afterwards directed it to be done by colonel Dudley. 
The general was recei?ed in the fort with great Joy oi 
the 12th of April, and found that the Virginia general mni 
troops had gone, but that two handred and thirty of thi 
Pennsylvania line had volunteered to remain until the ar- 
rival of the expected reinforcements. As soon as major 
Ball and major Johnson arrived, the Pennsylvania troops 
were honorably discharged. After the departure of gen- 
erals Leftwich and Crooks, the command had devolved 
on BMJor Stoddard, of the United States artillery, whose 
force consisted of the remaining Penosylvanians, a bat- 
talion of twelve month's volunteers under major Alexaop 
der, a company of artillerists, and small fragments of the 
17th and 19th regiments of infantry, amounting in all to 
live hundred men. 

Early in April intelligence had been received at the 
£;>rt, of the designs of the enemy* General Proctor was 
embodying the Canadian militia, and Tecumthe had Join- 
ed him with six hundred warriors from the Wabash. As 
soon as the enemy was discovered approaching in force, 
on the 38th of April, general Harrison dispatched captahi 
William Oliver, the field commissary of the army, to 
communicate with general Clay, commanding the iCeft- 
tucky reinforoeroents, who were presumed to be ap» 
proaching by the Auglaize. This duty required the agekt 
to possess an intimate knowledge of the country, and 
an intrepidity and firmness peculiar to Indian warfiure* 
These qualities were conspicuous in captain Oliver, and 
the selection was creditable to the discernment of gen^ 
ral Harrison. 

Captain Oliver was accompanied by one Indian and 
one white man, and performed the duty assigned to him 
with signal snocess. He found ^neral Clay at Foil 
Winchester, to whom he communicated the Kict of the 
investment of Fort Meigs, and the urgent importance of 
forwarding the reinforcement with ^l practical dispatch. 
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•OOB M eaptain Olirer bad left the fort, it was ii^ 
T«ated by tiie enemy. On the next mornine, the general 
iMoed m genextl order, from which the following is an 
extraet: 

*^ Can the eitixens of a free country, who haye taken 
arms to defend its rights, think of submitting to an army 
eomposed of mereenary soldiers, reluctant Canadians 
gonaed to the field by the bayonet, and of wretched, na- 
ked savages 1 Can the breast of an American soldier, 
when he casts his ^yes to the opposite shore, the scene 
of his country's trium]»hs over the same foe, be influ- 
enced by any other feelings than the hope of glory ? Is 
not this army composed of the same materials with that 
which fought and conqoered under the immortal Wayne 1 
Yea, fUlow-soldiers, your general sees your countenan- 
ces beam with the same fire, that he witnessed on that 
glorious occasion ; and although it would be the height 
of presumption to compare himself to that hero, he boasts 
of being that hero's pupil. To your posts then, fellow* 
sitiaeas, and remember that the eyes of your country are 
•pen you.^* 

Tk9 enemy erected their batteries on the north-west 
side of the riyer, and encamped with Uieir main body at 
Old Fort Miami, two miles below. The Indians were 
thfown across the riyer and inyested the fort on that side* 
The efeetton of the necessary defences in Fort MeigSt 
was confided to captain Wood, of the engineers : captain 
Gratiot of that corps being too unwell for constant auty. 
Whilst the British were preparing their batteries, the In-< 
dians annoyed the garrison by climbing the trees, seyeral 
hundred jards distant from the fort, and were enabled to 
do some mischief. Speaking on this subject, captain, 
afterwards coloneU Wood, humorously observes : ^' their 
pthereal annoyance, however, proved a great stimulus to 
the militia; for although they did their duty with alac- 
rity and promptitude, jet their motion^ were much accel- 
erated b^ it— and let who will make the experiment, it 
will be invariably found, that the moYements of militia 
will be quickened by a brisk fire of musketry about their 

♦ M'Afee, 869. 
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ean*'** Colonel Wood adds : «* on the morniBi 
let of May, it was discovered that the Britirii b 
were completed ; and about ten o'clock they appc 
be loading, and adjusting their guns on certain ob 
the camp. By this time our troops had oomp 
grand trayerse, about twelve feet high, upon a I 
twenty feet, three hundred yards long, on the vtt 
Tated ground through the middle of the camp, cml 
to ward off the shot of the enemy's batteries, 
weie given for all the tents in front to be insta 
moved into its rear, which was effected in a few n 
and that beautiful prospect of cannonading am 
barding our lines, wiiieh but a moment before ha 
ted the skill and energy of the British engineer, m 
entirely fled, and in its place nothing was to be • 
an immense shield of earth, which entirely obsev 
whole army. Not a tent nor a single person wai 
seen. Those canvass houses, which had conoea 
growth of the traverse from the view of the enem; 
now protected and hid in their turn. The pros 
tmoking ui oui^ was now at best but very faint* 
neither ffeneral Proctor nor his officers were yet i 
eed of the folly and futility of their laborious p 
tions, their batteries were opened, and five day 
spent in arduous cannonading and bombarding t 
tnem to this salutary conviction. A tremendous < 
ade was kept up all the rest of the day, and shel! 
thrown till eleven o^clock at night. Very little d 
however, was done in the camp ; one or two were 
and three or four wounded — among the latter wai 
Amos Stoddard of the 1st regiment of artillery— 
lutionary character, and an officer of much meri 
was wounded slightly with a piece of shell, and 
ten days afterwards died with the lock-jaw. 

** The fire of the enemy was returned from the fc 
cor eighteen pounders with some effect, though b 
ringly-^or the stock of eighteen pound shot yt 
small, there being but three hundred and sixty 
■ise in the fort when the siege commenced, aoc 

* M'Affee, 261. 
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mm niimber for the twelve poanden. A proper 
f of this ftrtiole had not been sent witli the artillerj 
Pittsburgh. The battery of the enemy supplied us 
welTe pound shot ; but they had no eighieens, all 
«rg« ffuns being twenty-fours. On the second day 
'pened their fire again with mreat funr* and contin- 
. mil day, but wiSibut any better effect. With a 
' of ammunition, we should have been able to have 
John Boll almost from the Miami. It was ex* 
y diverting to see with what pleasure and delight 
idians would yell, whenever in their opinion con- 
ble damage was done in the camp by the burs^ 
« shell. Their hanging about the camp, and co- 
olly cominff prettjr near, kept our linea almost 
atly in a blaze of fire ; for nothing can please a 
ekian better than to get a shot at an Indian— and 
wt be indulged.'** 

i enemy haS transferred some of his guns to tho 
ride of the river, and opened batteries upon the 
liDk of the camp. Every journal which was kept 
events in that memorable siege, speaks of the en- 
ikill, and coolness which marked the coodnot of 
noianding general. The first cannon ball fired bv 
emy, struck the general's tent* Captain MoCof- 
of the Ohio troops, was killed whilst conversing 
dm, and upon another occasion, he was struck on 
9 by a spent ball, which is always known to pn^ 
ko greatest pain. Measures were taken to prevent 
trise^ and specific instructions given to the com- 
ogofilcers to meet that contingency. General Hap- 
iwaited with the most anxious solicitude to receifo 
fence of the approach of general Clay, with a r^ 
iment of twelve hundred men. Late on the night 
4th, captain Oliver and maior D. Trimble, with a 
m, arrived in a skiff, having left general Clay above 
ipids, who had instructed them to inform the ^n- 
lat he would arrive by 4 o'clock in the morning, 
vival of this strong reinforcement waa embraced 
leral Harrison, as the occasion for carrying into ef- 

• WAESBb, S63. 
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leet the torties prerioasly planned, and which hi 
dered the defence of Fort Meiga ao memoTabk 
hiatorj of the war. 

Captain Hamilton, of the Ohio militia, was i 
ately diapatched to general Clay, to direct him tc 
eight hundred men on the left bank of the river, 
mile aboTe the fort. This detachment, with H 
aa ita guide, waa then to be marched '^to the Brit 
teriea, carry them, spike the cannon, cut down 
riages, and then return to their boats and croaa 
the fort." The residue of the brigade was to be 
on the right bank of the river, and conducted by 1 
altera, who went with Hamilton to the fort. It 
design of the general to cause sorties to be made 
the enemy on the south-east side of the river, sin 
Dusly with that by the detachment from genen 
under colonel Dudley, on the opposite shore. 1 
parpose, a detachment was prepared and plaoai 
the direction of colonel Miller, of the 19th Unttei 
infantry, to consist of two hundred and fifty of 1 
and 19th regiments, one hundred twelve month*! 
teera, and captain Sebree's company of Kentucky 
These troops were drawn up in a ravine, under 
iiortain of the fort, out of reach of the enemy's 
await further orders. In the meantime, genen 
had been detained by the difficulty of passing the 
in the night. Captain Hamilton reached him i 
o'clock, and colonel Dudley was detached witi 
hundred men to attack the batteries on the north 
the river. General Clay, with Boswell's regime 
eeeded, after some skirmishinff with the Indiani 
footing his entrance into the fort. These troop 
Nearing's company of regulars, and the battalion 
unteers under major Alexander, were employed i 
ately in driving off a large body of Indians, who 
proached within one hundred and fif\y yards of t 
This duty was executed with gallantry, under the 
diate eye and direction of the commanding ffenera 
from his position, discovered a body of British 
passing from the batteries to the east of the fort 
aid of their allies, thus exposing the rear of the 
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mwit* Ad order for immediate retreat was aent by hia 
aid, John J. Johnson, but his horse bein^ killed under 
him before its delivery, the intelligence was coaveyed 
by another aid, major Graham. 

Jaat aa this affair terminated, the troops in the fort 
were cheered by the shouts of the Kentuckians in charg- 
ing the batteries on tlie opposite shore. At this point 
oTeiy plan was successfally carried into effect, and no- 
thing prerented the detachments from returning under the 
bank to their boats and crossing orer to the fort, but that 
the men unfortunately suffered themselves to be drawn 
into the woods by the fire of scattering Indians, until a 
reinforcement of British troops from the old fort, gained 
their rear, and killed or captured nearly all of them. 
About fifty were slain, five hundred and fifty captured, 
and one hundred and fifty escaped to their boats, and 
crossed in safety to the fort. After the fall of colonel 
Dudley, the command devolved on major Shelby. As 
soon as it was seen that the attack by Dudley had indu- 
ced the enemy to send reinforcements from the east side, 
the general directed the detachment under colonel Mil- 
ler, to advance from the ravine. The British batteries 
at this point were protected by a company of British 
grenadiers ; another of light infantry, two hundred strong ; 
these were flanked by two hundred Canadian militia, and 
by one thousand Indians under Tecumthe. The detach- 
ment advanced with loaded but trailed arms, and in a 
few moments the batteries, two ofiiicers and fiAy regular 
troopa were taken ; and when we regard the disparity of 
force, the advantageous position of the enemy, and the 
dreadful execution in so few minutes, it is but justice to 
this gallant corps, to speak of it as having acquired equal 
honor with that of any other detachment during the war. 
In the progress of the severe battle fought by this de- 
tachment, captain Sebree*s company sustained them- 
selves agrainst four times their number, until relieved by 
the gallantry of a company of regulars, under lieutenant 
Gwynne.* The return of this detachment to the fort« 
terminated the battles of the day, and immediately gene- 



• Major David Gwynne. 
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ral Proctor sent major Chambers with a flag of troeei 
and upon his introduction to general Harrison, the foi- 
lowing conversation took place : 

** Major Chambers, — General Prootor has directed me 
to demand the surrender of this post. He wishes to 
spare the effusion of blood. 

** General Harrison, — ^The demand, under present ei^ 
cumstances, is a roost extraordinary one. As general 
Proctor did not send me a summons to sarrender on his 
first arrival, I had supposed that he beliered me deter^ 
mined to do my duty. His present message indicates 
an opinion of me that I am at a loss to account for. 

*' Major CAomdtfTK.— General Proctor could nerer think 
of saying any thing to wound your feelings, sir. The 
character of general Harrison, as an officer^ is well known. 
General Proctor's force is very respectable, and there ii 
with him a larger body of Indians than has ever before 
been embodied. 

^ General Harrison, — I believe I have a veiy correct 
idea of general Proctor's force : it is not such as to cre- 
ate the least apprehension for the result of the contest, 
whatever shape he may be pleased hereafter to give to 
it. Assure the general, however, that he will never have 
this post surrendered to him upon any terms, fc^hould it 
h\l into his hands, it will be in a manner calculated to 
do him more honor, and to give him larger claims upon 
the gratitude of his government, than any eapitulation 
could possibly do.'' 

The total amount of our killed and wounded on the 
south-east side was two hundred and seventy, of whom 
eighty-one were killed— sixty-four of these being slain in 
the sorties, and one hundred and twenty-four wounded $ 
the remainder, eighty-one, killed and wounded within 
the fortified camp. 

^^In the general order which was published on the 9th, 
the commander mentions with the highest approbation the 
conduct of the troops in general, and gives them his 
thanks, as he does the following officers by name, tIz : 
Wood and Gratiot, of the engineers ; captains Gushing 
and Hall, of the artillery ; colonel Miller and major Todd, 
of the 19th infantry ; major Ball, of the United States 
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dnifooiM;* cokoel Mills, and majors Lodwlek and Rit» 
M, of the Ohio militia ; major Jobnsoo of the Kentuoky 
militia ; captains Crogban, Bradford, Langrham, Eliiott* 
and Nearing; lieoteoants Campbell, Gwynne, Kercheval, 
Lee, and Roes ; ensigns Ship, Hawkins, Harrison, Mit- 
ehel, and Stockton, of the United States infantry; to 
brigadier general Clay, colonel Boswell, and major 
FlMker, and the captains Dudley, Simmons, and Met* 
eaift of Clay*s brigade. Adjutant Brown, Mr. Peters, 
•oadnctor of artillery, and to Serjeants Timberlake, Hen- 
denon, James, and Meldrum, and Mr. Lion, principal 
artificer; to the Petersburgrh and Pittsburgh volunteers, 
captain Sebree and iiis company of Kentucky militia ; 
also to major Hnkill, acting inspector general ; lieutenant 
O'Fallon, acting deputy adjutant general, and to his aids- 
de-camp, major Graham and John J. Johnson, Esq. 

** Upon the subject of colonel Dndley's misfortune, the 
anthor of the History of the War in the West, thus ex- 
presses himself: ** the defeat of colonel Dudley very na- 
turally became the subject of much speculation in Ken- 
tucky; and a considerable diversity of opinion existed, 
respecting the causes of the disaster and the actors con- 
cerned in it. The subject, however, appears very plain. 
Those who were in the defeat, commonly attributed it, 
very justly, to their own imprudence and zeal, which 
were not properly controlled, and directec^ by the orders 
and example of their leader. There was nothing diflBl- 
eult or haaardous in the enterprise— the whole misfor- 
tane resulted from the imprudent manner of its execu- 
tion. The batteries were jeasily taken, and the retreat 
was perfectly secure ; but the detachment wanted a head 
to direct and restrain its Kentucky impetuosity to its 
proper object." 

The following judicious observations are made in 

* By inadvertence, a very gallant portion of Ball's squadron 
was not noticed in this general order. It should have included 
captain Gaxrard, lieutenants Badey, Hickman, and McClana* 
hukf and onmet Thornton, commanding a troop of twelve 
month's volunteers, from Bourbon county, Kentucky. This 
enps merited and received, on other occasions, the thanks of the 
commanding generaL 
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WAfke^s History : «« it was fortaimtd for Ae Am&Aom 
eaase, that the enterprise of general Proctor against Fort 
Meigs was delayed so long. Had he been rmy to sail 
as soon as the lake became navigable, and so timed hit 
morements as to arrive at the fort dnrin|r tlie first week 
in April, immediately a^r the last militia of the winter 
campaign were discharged, and before general Harrisoa 
arrived with reinforcements, he most have sncceeded 
against that post. The garrison was then left veiy 
weak, being considerably less than five hondred effee* 
tives. The works, too, were then very incomplete, and 
entirely too large for that number, as the fortified camp 
included seven or eight acres of ground. The place wat 
still with propriety denominated eamp Mdga^ more fn* 
qoently than it was styled a fort. Its capture woild 
hav^e been a most serious loss, as it contained nearly all 
the artillery and military stores of the north-western 
army, beside a lar^ amount of provisions. General 
Harrison repeatedly in the winter, pressed on the atten^ 
tion of the government, the necessity of preparing a force 
to take the place of the militia then in service ; bat in- 
stead of doing this, we have seen that the new secretary, 
at the critical moment when the last of those troops were 
disbanded, restricted ceneral Harrison to the use of rsg^ 
ulars, which were still to be levied in a country, whers 
it is almost impossible to raise a regiment of rsgnlan 
through the whole ^r. Without the aid of the Ohio 
and Kentucky militia, which the general called into ser- 
vice without the authority, and contrary to the views of 
the war department, it is highly probable that the impop* 
tant post at the Rapids would have been lost." 

In the message of the president of the United Stateflf 
to congress, at their subsequent session, he says, ** ths 
issue of the late siege at Fort Meiffs, leaves ns nothing 
to regret but a single act of inconsiderate valor." 
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IM at Franklintonf in June, general Harrfton held 
nl with the chiefs of the fnendW Indians, of the 
lie, Shawanese, Wyandot, and Seneca tribea, in 
he stated to them that the time had airiTed for all 
rho were willing to engage id the war, **to take a 
L stand for or against tiM United States,'*— that 
isideDt wished no false friends ■that the proposal 
lotor to exchange the Kentucky militia for the 
in our friendship, indicated that he had reeeived 
lint of their willingness to take op the tomahawk 
: us ; and that to give the United States a proof 
r good disposition, they must remove with their 
8 into the interior, or the warriors must ae« 
ly htm in the ensuing campaign, and fight for 
Bited States. To the latter condition the chieft 
arriors unanimously agrreed; and said they had 
»en anxious for an invitation to fight for the Amer- 

Tarhe, the oldest Indian in the western country, 
presented all the tribes, professed in their name 
et indissoluble friendship for the United States. 
.1 Harrison then told them he would let them know 
they would be wanted in the Service ; " but you 
inform to our mode of warfare. You are not to Kill 
)le88 prisoners, old men, women or children." He 
that by their conduct he would be able to -tell, 
)r the British could restrain the Indians from such 
e cruelty. For if the Indians fighting with him, 

forbear such conduct, it would prove, that the 
6 
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British could also restrain theirs if they wished to do it 
He humorously told them he had been informed thai 
general Proctor had promised to deliver him into the 
hands of Tecumthe, if he succeeded against Fort Meigs* 
to be treated as that warrior might think proper.'^— 
** Now if I can succeed in taking Proctor, you shall have 
him for your prisoner, provided you will agree to treat 
him 08 a tquaWf and only put petticoats upon nim ; for he 
must be a coward who would kill a defenceless pris- 
oner." t 

In the month of June, while at Franklinton, general 
Harrison was informed that Fort Mei^ was again invest- 
ed. Although he doubted the intention of the enemy to 
attack that place, at this tive, he promptly started a re* 
inforcement to its i»lief, and on the S8th reached there iar 
person. It proved to be a false alarm, and the general 
returned to Lower Sandusky, on the 1st of July, and on 
the following day, set off for Cleveland, on business con- 
nected with the public stores, and the building of boats 
for transporting the army across the lake. On the 93rd, 
a body of eight hundred Indians were seen to pass Fort 
Meigs, for 5ie purpose, it was supposed, of attacking 
Fort Winchester. Two days afterwards, the British and 
Indians appeared in great numbers, before Fort Meigs, 
then commanded by general Clay. In the meantioDe, 
captain Oliver, accompanied hj captain McCune, was 
sent to apprise the commander-in-chief of the fact ; and 
reached him at Lower Sandusky, with certain informa- 

* We find the following note in Dawson, on this subject >— 
** There is no doubt that when Proctor made the arrangement 
(or the attack on Fort Meigs with Tecumthe, the latter inciated, 
^ and the former agreed, that general Harrison, and all who £6ughl 
at Tippecanoe, should be given up to the Indians to be burned. 
Major uall of the dragoons ascertained this fact from the piiso- 
Iters, deserters, and Indians, all of whom agreed to its truth." 

On the supposition that this statement be true, it proves that 
Tecumthe mpditated the violation of the agreement he made 
with general Harrison, at Vinccnnes, in 1810, that in the event 
of a war, prisoners, and women ind children, should be pro- 
tected. On no other occasion is he known to have departed 
from the spirit of his engagement.' j- M'Aieeb 
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lioD thtt the noited foree of the eocmy, principally In- 
diaiM* wu not lew than fire thousand— a g^reater number 
than had erer before assembled on any occasion during 
the war. General Harrison, with remarkable accuracy 
of Judpnent, as the result proTed, came to the condn- 
suMif Uiat this investment of Fort Meigs was a feint, 
■lado by the enemy* to call his attention to that placoy 
while Lower Sandnaky or CleTelaod, was really the 
poiat OB which the next attack would be made. He im- 
mediately remoTcd his head quarters to Seneca, nine 
miles aboTe Lower Sandusky. From this place he conld 
hH hack and protect Upper Sandusky, or pass by a ae- 
eret route, to ttie relief oi Fort Meigs— two points to be 
defiNidedr— Lower Sandusky being comparatively of lit- 
tle importance. Major Croghan was left at Lower San* 
duaky, with one hundred and sixty regulars, for the do* 
fiaoe of Fort Stephenson. There were about six han- 
dred troops at Seneca— a force too small to advance upon 
Fort Meigs. Captain McGooe was sent back to general 
Clay, with the information, that as early as Uie comman- 
def4n-ohief could collect a sufficient number of troops, 
he would relieve the fort. The day after the retnm <tf 
the express, the enemy raised the siege. As had been 
anticipated by general Harrison, the British sailed round 
into Sandasky bay, while the Indians marched across the 
•wampa of Ponaae river, to aid in the projected attack 
on Lower Sandusky. 

Aa early as the 21st of April, of this year, general 
Harrison, u a letter to the secretary of war, in speakimr 
of the ulterior operations of the campaign, remarked : ^1 
ahalL cause the movements of the enemy to be narrowly 
watched ; but in the event of their landing at Lower 
Saodnsky, that post cannot be saved. I will direct it in 
such an event, to be evacuated. The stores there are 
not of much consequence, excepting about five hundred 
stand of arms, which I will cause to be removed as soon 
as tbe roads are practicable, — at present it is impossible.** 
These arms were subsequently removed. Just befora 
the express from Fort Meigs reached general Harrison, 
hsi, in company with major Croghan and other officers, 
h^ examined Fort Stephenson, and concluded that it 
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oonld not be defended n^inst besTj artillety ; ftndf tf llM 
Britwii should approach it by water,^whion wonM tilii 
ft presumption, that they had brought their hea?y wHiU 
ler3r**>the fort most be abandoned and bnrot, provided ■ 
retreat could be effected with safety. In the ovdere left 
with major Cro^han, it was stated : *• Shoald the BritM 
troops approach you in force with cannon, and yoa etM 
discover them in time to effect a retreat, yoa Wiu do Ml 
immediately, destroying all the pnblie stores.* Yei 
must be aware, that the attempt to retreat in the Ihee of 
an Indian force, would be vain. Againat such an enenT 
your garrison would be safe, however great the namber*'' 
On the 89th, general Harrison was informed -that tli# 
siege of Fort Meigs had been abandoned. The seoalt 
sent out by him, reported that from the indicatioMy th«y 
believed an attack was meditated by the Indiana, then 
lying in numbers on the south side or Fort Melga, owm 
upper Sandusky. Upon this information, a eonneii a/t 
war was called, composed of Mc Arthur, Cass, Ball, t^l« 
Wood-, Hukill, Holmes and Graham, who were unani- 
mously of opinion, that as Fort Stephenson was antemi* 
ble against heavy artillery, and as it was relatively aa 
unimportant post, that the garrisott should not be teiiH 
ibreed, hut withdrawn, and the place destroyed. Tlie 
following order was forthwith sent to major Oroghan >^ 
**8ir: Immediately on receiving this letter, you will 
abandon Fort Stephenson, set fire to it, and' repair with 
your command this night to head quartern. Croee the 
river, and come up on the other side. If you should find 
or deem It impracticable to make good your maroh to tkia 
place, take the road to Huron, and pursne it with the uW 
meet circumspection and dispatch.'^ The bearer of tliia 
dispatch losing his way, it did not reach major Croghau 
until eleven oVlock of the next day. The major was 
then of opinion that he could not retreat with safety, aa 
the Indians were around the fort, in considerable num-* 
hers. A majority of his officers concurred in the opiniott 
that to retreat was unsafe, and that the post could be 

•The amount of stoves at this plaoe was inooiusdaablit 
•itay iSuag valuable bad been previously removed. 
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•i from head qurtere. The major, therefore, promptly 
retomed the following answer: ''Sir: I haTe just r»- 
eeiTed Toara of ^eeterday, ten o'clock* P. M., ordering 
M0 to deatroy thia place, and make good my retreat, 
tibiah was receiTed too late to be carri^ into execution. 
We haTA determined to maintain thia place, and, by 
iw^iena, we can." The strong langnase of this note 
wma oaed on the anpposition that it might fall into the 
■hands of the enemy. It reached the general on the same 
^y, who* not fully understanding the motivee under 
wkieh it was written, sent colonel Wells next morning, 
•Bcorted ky colonel Ball, and a detachment of dragoonSk 
witk tha foUowing order : 

Juhf 30th, 181S. 
" ** SlR:-^t1ie. funeral has jast receired your letter of 
ibis date* informing him that you had thought proper to 
diaobey the order issued from this office, and delivered 
to yon this morning., It appears that the information 
which dictated the order was incorrect ; and as you did 
not receive it in the night, as was expected, it might have 
been proper that you should have reported the circum* 
Stance andyour situation, before you proceeded to its ex- 
eeution. ThiA might have been passed over; hut I am 
4ij;ected to say to you, that an omoer who presumes to 
^ver, that he has made his resolution, and that he will 
act in direct opposition to the orders of his general, 
caa no longer be entrusted with a separate command. 
Colonel Wells is sent to relieve you. You will deliver 
Uie command to him, and repair with colonel Ball's 
si^uadron to this place. By command, &c. 

"A. H. Holmes, JiiiU MjutarU General.^^ 

In passing down^ the dragoons met with a party of 
Ibarteen Indians, and killed twelve of them. Whea 
major Croffhan reached head quarters, he explained to 
the general his motives in writing the note, which were 
deemed satisfactory. In the meantime, the scouts had 
reported to general Harrison that the Indians had not 
gono in the £rectbtt of Upper Sandusky. Upon receiv* 
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ingr this infonnation, major Croghan was directed to 
euine his post, with written instructions ' of the 
•import as had been previously given. 

On the eveninff of the 31st of July, some seoiits eeoi 
4Mit by general Harrison, diseovered the British withia 
twenty miles of Fort Stephenson, approaching the plaoe 
by water. It was after twelve o'clock, howeyer, on the 
next day, August 1st, before these scouts, in Tetarning 
to Seneca, by Lower Sandusky, communicated this in* 
formation to major Croghan, and in a few hours aftei^ 
wards the fort was actually invested by the Britisli and 
Indians. A flag was now sent from the enemy demand- 
ing a surrender. The messenger was informed that the 
commandant and garrison were determined to defend it 
to the last extremity. The attack was promptly com- 
menced, and gallantly sustained. The result was glo- 
rious to the American arms, and covered the gallant Cro- 
ghan and his officers and men, with honor. Only one 
man was killed, and but seven wounded, belonging to 
the garrison. The loss of the enemy was not less than 
one hundred and fifty in killed and wounded. 

General Harrison, when informed of the attack on 
Fort Stephenson, paused before moving to its relief. He 
was hourly expecting considerable reinforcements from 
the interior, but had not with him at Seneca, a disposable 
force of more than eight hundred men, the fifth of whom 
were cavalry, who, in the thick woods extending the 
greater part of the way, between that place and Lower 
Sandusky, would have been of little use. The remain- 
der of these eight hundred men were raw recruits. To 
have marched upon an enemy, several thousand strong, 
with such a force, would, in all human probability, have 
resulted in its total destruction. Again, in moving to 
Fort Stephenson, he must necessarily leave the camp at 
Seneca with one hundred and fifty sick soldiers in it, ex- 
posed to the Indian tomahawk ; while Upper Sanduskyt 
at which were ten thousand barrels of floor, besides other 
supplies of public stores, indispensable for the main ob* 
jeots of the compaign, was equally liable to be attaoked 
and destroyed by Tecumthe, who, with two thousand 
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wwriora, was then lying in the Bwmmp, between that 
point and Fort Meigs, ready to strike apon either Seneca 
or Upper Sandusky, in the event of general Harrison's 
numng to Fort Stephenson. Under these circnmstances, 
he was bound by erery military principle, to retain that 
position in which he could, with the most certainty, ao- 
eomplish the best results. He therefore determined to 
wait, for a time, at least, the progress of events, hoping 
that reinforcements would arrive before the fort could be 
reduced. On the night of the Snd, he was informed that 
the enemy was retreating, and early next morning, having 
in the night been reinforced by three hundred Ohio mi- 
litia, he set out for the fort attended by the dragoons, and 
directing the remainder of the disposable force to follow 
under generals Cass and McArthar. Upon reaching the 
fort, the general was told by a wounded sergeant of the 
British troops, that Tecomthe was in the swamp, south 
of Fort Meigs, ready to strike at Upper Sandusky, on 
the first opportunity. This information, corroborative of 
what he had before heard, induced the commander-in- 
chief to direct general McArthor, who had not yet reach- 
ed the fort, to return to Seneca with all possible dispatch. 
In his official report of this affair, general Harrison 
said : ** It will not be among the least of general Proc- 
tor's mortifications to find that he has been bafiled by a 
^outh, who has just passed his twenty-first year. He is, 
owever, a hero yrorthy of his gallant uncle, George R. 
Clark." The president immediately conferred the brevet 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on major Croghan. 

Shortly afterwards an attack was made in some public 
prints upon the conduct of general Harrison, in regard 
to the defence of Fort Stephenson. Major Croghan 
promptly replied to it, by forwarding to a newspaper in 
Cincinnati, a communication, under date of Liower San* 
dnsky, August d?th, 1812, in which he ffives the reason 
already stated, for disobeying general Harrison's order 
to destroy the fort, and retreat to Seneca, and says : 

** I have with much regret seen in some of the public 
prints, such misrepresentations respecting my refusal to 
evacuate this post, as are calculated not only to injure 
me in the ostimaiion of military men, but also tp excite 
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Mnfftvonble impressioDS a8 to the propriety of ftfiiiil 
Harrisoii't condaot rdative to this affair. 

^' Hia character as a military man is too weH establish- 
ed to need my approbation or support. Bat his mblie 
services entitle him at least to common justice. This al- 
fair does not farnish cause of reproach. If public opia- 
ion has been lately misled respecting his lat^ conduct, it 
will require but a moment's cool, dispassionate relies 
tion, to convince them of its propriety. The neasorsf 
recently adopted by him, so far from deserring eeosuei 
are tlie clearest proofi9 of his keen penetratiouy and able 
generalship." 

The letter concludes with the following paragraphia 
alike honorable to the soldier and the gentleman :. 

** It would be insincere to say that I am not flattered 
bv the many handsome things which have been said 
about the defence which was made by the troops undor 
my command ; but I desire no plaudits which are bestow- 
ed upon me, at the expense of general Harrison. 

^* 1 have at all times enjoyed his conftdienoe so far as 
my rank in the army entitled me to it. And on proper 
occasions received his marked attention. I have felt the 
warmest attachment for him as a man, and my confidence 
in him as an able commander remains unshaken. I feel 
every assurance that he will at all times do me ample 
Justice ; and nothing could ^ive me more pain than to 
tee his enemies seize upon this occasion to deal oat their 
unfriendly feelings and acrimonious dislike— and as long 
as he continues (as in my humble opinion he has hith- 
erto done^ to make the wisest arrangements and most ju« 
dicious disposition, which the forces under his command 
will justify, I shall not hesitate to unite with the army 
in bestowing upon him that confidence which he so richly 
merits, and which has on no occasion been withheld." 

About the same time, the following article was pub* 
liahed in one of the public prints of Cincinnati : 

'* Lower Skneca Town, Jugust 39th, 1813. 
**The undersigned, being the general, field, anid staff^ 
officers, with that portion of the north-western army 
pnder the |m|nediate command of general Harrison, hava 
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obowred with ngret and surprise, Uiat chargren, aa 
improper io the form, as in the 8ubstanci», have been 
made against the conduct of general Harrison diMring 
the recent investment of Lower Sandusky. At another 
time, and under ordinaij circumstances, we should deem 
it improper and onmihtary thus publicly to give any 
opinion respecting the movements of the army. But 
public confidence in the commanding general is essen- 
tial to the sncc^a of the campaign, and causelessly 
to withdraw or to withhold that confidence, is more than 
individaal injosiice; it becomes a serious injury to the 
service. A part of the force, of which the American 
srmy consists, will derive its greatest strength and 
efficacy from a confidence in the commanding general, 
and from those moral causes which accompany and give 
energy to public opinion. A very erroneous idea re- 
specting the number of the troops then at the disposal of 
the general, has doubtless been the primary cause of 
those unfortunate and unfounded impressions. A sense 
of duty forbids oa from giving a detailed view of oar 
strength at that time. In that respect, we have for- 
tunately experienced a very favorable change. But we 
refer Uie publio to the general's official report to the 
secretary of war, of major Croghan*s successful defence 
of Lower Sanduaky. In that vrill be found a statement 
of our whole disposable force ; and he who believes 
that with such a force, and under the circumstances 
which then occurred, general Harrison ought to have 
advanced upon the enemy, must be left to correet his 
opinion in the school of experience. 

*^ On a review of the course then adopted, we are 
decidedly of the opinion, that it was such ss was dic- 
tated by military wisdom, and by a due regard to our 
own circumstances and to the situation of the enemy. 
The reasons for this opinion it is evidently, improper 
now to give, but we hold ourselves ready at a future 
period, and when other circumstances shall have inter- 
Yene4i to satisfy every man of its correctness who is 
anxious to investigate and willing to receive the truth. 
And with a ready acquiescence, beyond the mere claims 
9f miUlsry duty, we are prepared to obey a generaL 
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whose measures meet our most deliberate approbatfoDi 
aod merit that of his country. 

Lewis Cass, Brig. Gen. U. S. A. 
Samuel Wells, Col. 17 R. U. S. I. 
Tro8. D. Owinos, Col. 28 R. U. S; I. 
George Paul, Col. 17 R. U. S. I. 
J. C. BARtLETT, Col. Q. M. G. 
James V. Ball, Lieut. Col. 
Robert Morrison, Lieut. Col. 
George Todd, Mai. 19 R. U. S. I. 
William Trigg, Maj. 28 R. U. 3- 1. 
James Smilet, Maj. 28 R. U. 8. L 
Rd. Graham, Maj. 17 R. U. S. L 
Geo. Croghan, Maj. 17 R. U. S. L 
L. HuKiLL, Maj. & Ass. Insp. Gen. 
E. D. Wood, Maj. Engineers.*' 

These two documents, spontaneously given, and from 
the highest possible authority, must, with all honorable 
minds, relieve the commander-in-chief from the censaie 
which partizan illiberal! ty, attempted to cast upon himy 
in this affair. It is plucking no leaf from the lanxels 
which the gallantry of the youthful Croghan entwined 
around his brows, in the defence of Fort Stephenaoo, to 
claim for bis commander, the credit of havinsr acted, on 
this occasion, with prudence, fidelity, and proroand mili- 
tary skill. 

As soon as this invasion of the territory of Ohio was 
known, governor Meigs called upon the militia of the 
state to repel the enemy. The appeal was promptly sod 
nobly responded to, but the abandonment or the siege of 
Fort Meigs, and the gallant defence of Fort Stephenson, 
rendered their services unnecessary. When the militia 
were disbanded, without an opportunity of meeting the 
foe, or being employed in the main expedition against 
Canada, there was much discontent among them. To 
allay this feeling, general Harrison met them at Upper 
Sandusky ; and, through the governor, made known the 
reasons ror their being disbanded. These were, mainly, 
that to retain in camp all the Ohio troops, then embo- 
died, was impossible, aa the embarkation on tiie lakt 
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eonld not be effected under fifteen or eigfhteen days, and 
to large a force, even for a short time, would consume 
the proYisions proTided for the support of the campaign. 
The delay in moTing upon Canada arose from a cause 
which general Harrison could not then publicly explain, 
lest k shoald reach the enemy. Under the plan of the 
campaign, be was not to cross the lake until he had the 
full co-operation of commodore Perry's fleet. The pe- 
riod when this could be obtained was uncertain. Under 
such circumstances, the retention of so large a body of 
militia, in camp, would have defeated the plan of the 
campaign. At the same time, the commander-in-chief 
bore his testimony to the fact, that the exertions made by 
gOTemor Meijors to assemble the militia, and the prompti- 
tude with which the call had been met, was truly astonish- 
ing, and reflected the highest credit on the state. Some 
of the disbanded oflicers, however, met together, notwith- 
standing this explanation, and in a moment of popular 
discontent, passed resolutions to the effect, that they 
were greatly disappointed in not being kept in service, 
and that there was something mysterious in the conduct 
of general Harrison. The cool reflection of these ofll- 
eera, and a subsequent knowledge of the whole plan of 
the campaign, have long since caused them to regfet their 
course on this occasion ; and, to admit with a frankneet 
honorable to their character, that they had done great in- 
Jnitice to the commander-in-chief. 

Active preparations for the expedition against Upper 
Canada were now making. The call by general Harri- 
son, on the governor of Kentucky, for volunteers, was 
promptly responded to, by the venerable Shelby, who, in 
a patriotic appeal to the people of that state, appointed 
the 31st of August for the rendezvous of the troops at 
Newport. Public attention was now directed with great 
intenaeness, to the rival fleets on lake Erie. About Uie 
8nd of An^st, the vessels under commodore Perry were 
finally equipped. On the 5th, general Harrison visited 
the fleet, and furnished the commander with a company 
of soldiers, to act as marines, who were afterwards ac- 
knowledged to have performed a valuable service. Col- 
ond Johnson, with his mounted regiment, was recalled 
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Ihun Kentuckyf to the frontien. Everf extrtioD 

mad« Along Uie whole lioe from Cleteland to Fort Meigi| 
to hasten on the 8tore«y while governor Shelby was ttMh 
dilj advancing with a strong body of mounted dm 
towards the scene of action. In the midst of these p«? 
tive preparations^ in which the energy of the eommando^ 
in-chief was everywhere perceptible* he received oa thi 
ISth of September, at Seneca, a note in which com|M> 
dore Perry says: 

*^ We have met the enemy and they are ours— 4iro 
ships, two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop.'* 

This important and glorious news spread, with the 
tepidity of an electric shock, throughout the whole Una 
of the army, and as it reached the various detachmeDts^ 
pressing on to the shore of the lake, it quickened their 
speed, and awakened a burning desire to achieve % 
victory equally brilliant over the enemy under ProotOTt 
On the 20th, the embarkation commenced from the mouth 
of Portage river. On the 26th, the army reached the 
Middle Sisters—having touched at Put-io-bay, where. % 
general order of debarkation, of inarch and of battle, was 
issued by the commander-in-chief, which, for lucid mi- 
Bnteness and military acumen, has been pronounced by 
competent judges, to be unsurpassed in its kind. Oa 
the morning of the 37th, the unal embarkation of the 
army commenced, in sixteen vessels and upwards df 
eighty boats. The sun shone in all bis autumnal beauty* 
and a gentle breeae hastened onward the ships to that 
shore, on which it was anticipated the banner of out 
country would have to be planted, amid the thunder of 
British arms, and the yells of ferocious Indians. While 
moving over the bosom of the lake,— every eye en* 
chanted with the magnificence of the scene, and eveiy 
heart panting for the coming opportanity of avenging 
their country's wrongs,— 'the beloved commander-in-chhn 
caused the following address to be delivered to his army • 

'* The general entreats his brave troops to remeiuber, 
that they are the aoos of sires whose fame is immortal ; 
that thev are to fight for the rights of their insulted cotMH 
twjff while their opponents combat for the unjust preten* 
siomi of s master. Kentuckiana ! remember the river 
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ftidfliii ; bnt femebber it onJy, whilst Tiotoiy It Mtpwd* 
•lb The revenge of a soldier cannot be gratified upon a 
ftlkln enemy." 

When this stirring apfpeal was read* on each Tee* 
iSl, and in each boat, the shouts of ** Harrison and 
tiatety«'* nMO, suceesaiTelyt from an army of freemen, 
tad went booming oter the rippling waters* The land- 
iaf iras ieffeeted at four o'clock, with a celerity and 
HI order^ as temarlcable as the spectacle was beantifal 
ttad mud ; and, about snildown, the army entered Mai- 
den m triumph, heralded by the national air of ** yankee 
doodle." The enemy had fled— the town was neuly de« 
ssrtedy and the fort a pile of smoaldering rains On the 
iMi^ the army reached Sandwich, in pursuit of the re* 
tiaatinff foe. 

At wis place, a council was held, on ^e queetioa of t 
dUiiee of routes, over which to pursue Proctor. The 
SMe vp the Thames wss finally selected. Personal aoi- 
■Mai^ towards the commander-in-chief, subsequently 
gave rise to the charge, that in this council, he was op- 
posed to the pursuit of the enemy, and was leluctaatly 
mteed into it, by the Tenerable hero of King^s Mountsin, 
wko commanded, in person, the Kentucky troops on this 
maiDorable expedition. That the reader may see the fkU 
sity of this allegation, we here break the thread of oar 
aarratiTc, to introduce the followingr Utters, which coiih 
tsui the most ample refutation of a charge as unfounded 
aa it ia malicious : 

FsAKKFORT, Jpril 21, 1616. 

a^Dbar Gcnkral :-^Your letter of the Idth instant 
baa becA duly received, in which you stated that a charge 
haa been made against you, * that you were forced to 
pursue Prootbr from my remonstrances,' and that I had 
sud to ^ou upon that occasion, * that it was immaterial 
what direction you took, that I was resolved to pursue 
the enemy up the Thames ;' and you request me to give 
Ton a statement of facts in relation to the council of war 
held at Sandwich. 

^ I will, in the first place, fieely declare that no such 
hugtiage ever paased from me to you, and that I enter- 
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« 

teiBed throDgfaoat the campaiffo* too high an opiniim 
yoor military talents, to doabt for a momeiityoiiT oapad 
to conduct Uie army to the best adYantage. It is « 
racoUeoted, that the army arrived at Sandwich in I 
afternoon of the 99th of September, and that the nil 
day was extremely wet. I was at year quarters ia t 
evening of that day ; we had a conversation relatiTt 
the pnrsoit of the enemy, and yoa requested me to i 
yon early the next morning. I waited on yoa just afl 
davbreak— t-found you up. apparently waiting for me ; y 
led me into a small private room, and on thevrays 
served, *We must not be heard.' You were as anao 
to. pursue Proctor as I was, but might not have been • 
tixely satisfied as to the route. You observed that tht 
were two ways by which he might be overtaken: • 
was down the lake by water, to some post or pointi i 
^e name of which I am now not positive; theneo 
march across by land twelve miles to the road leading i 
the Thames, and intercept him. The other way bv lu 
up the strait, and up the Thames. I felt satisfied, by 
pursuit on land, that he oould be overhauled, and • 
pressed that opinion, with the reasons on which it wt 
founded, and we readily agreed in sentinient ; bat ji 
observed, as there were two routes by which "he mig 
be overtaken, to determine the one most proper wm 
measure of great responsibility, that you would take ll 
opinion of the general officers as to the most praeticah 
one, and you requested me to collect them in one hour 
your quarters. I assembled them accordiuffly, to who 
you stated vbur determination to pursue Proctor, ai 
jrour object in calling them together ; and after explal 
mg the two routes by which he might be overtaken, yi 
observed, ' that the governor thinks, and so do I, that tl 
pursuit by land up the Thames, will be most effectual 
The general officers were in favor of a pursuit by lam 
and in the course of that day, colonel Johnson, witn b 
mounted regiment, was able to cross over from the D 
troit side to join in the chase. He might, however, hv 
been ordered the day before, during the rain, to cro 
over with his regiment ; but of this I have not a disttn 
recollection. The army I know was on its maroh 1 
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guniM OB the Biorning of the 9nd of October, and 
oontinned the ponnit (otYen In a run,) until the evening 
eC Ibe 6tb, when the enemy was overtaken. During the 
whde of this long and ai^nons pursuit, no nian could 
BUke greater ezertioas, or nse more vigilance than yoa 
did ft> urerttke Proctor, whilst the skill and promptitude 
with which yoa arranged the troopa for battle, and the 
d^btiDgviahed leal and bravery you evinced during ite 
eofllinunee, merited and received my highest approbap* 
tioD. 

** In short, air, from the time I joined you to the mo- 
ment ^ oar separation, I believe that no commander 
ever did or oonld make greater ezertiona than yon did 
to effieet the great objects of the campaigrn. I admired 
yoar plana, and thonght them executed with great ener- 

g; partieolarly yonr order of battle, and arrangementt 
ksding OB the Canada shore, were calculate to in- 
■piiB every dfieer and man with a confidence that we 
CDoU not be defeated by anything like onr own namber.* 

•* Until after I had served the campaign of 1813, 1 was 
not Bwara of the difficulties which yon had to enoountei 
as eommander of the north-western army. I have since 
often Baid, and still do believe, that the duties assigned 
to yoa on- that occasion, vrere more arduous and dimcalt 
to neoompliah than any I had ever known confided to 
any eommander ; and with respect to the zeal and fidel^ 
ity .iriSh which you executed that high and important 
trust, there are thousands in Kentucky, as well as my- 
self, who believed it could not have been committed to 
better hadda. 

••W:th sentiments of the most sincere regard and 
eeteem, I have the honor to be, with great respect, yonr 
obedient servant, ISAAC SHELBY. 

^ Majitr General fVilUam Henry HarrUnru'^ 

Newport, Auguti 18, 1817. 
^ Mt Dbab Sib :— I have received your letter of the 
lltfa nit. in which you request me to reply to the fol- 
lowing questions, vis : first, * Whether the statementa 
made by governor Shelby in his letter to you of the Slut 
of AprU, 1816, be substantially correct V to which I re- 
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ply in the affirmatiTe. Secondly, * Whether y<» (Ul 
erer, either in the eonncil held et Sandwich, or In pfi- 
vate conTeTBatioD with me, efince anythingr like an Iih 
disposition to pursue the British army by one of the two 
routes which were under oonsideration )'— to whieh)! 
answer in the ne^tire. In if eonversation which I hM 
with you the morning prior to the assemblin|^ of the 
ffenend eouneil at Sandwich, you appeared partiealult 
deeirout of attempting to ent off the retreat of the Btw 
tish army by the route from port Talbot. To your argo* 
meats lo favor of this measure, I epposed our lifflitad 
means of transportation, and the great diilioulty ani 
uncertainty of the lake naTigation at this aeatoB of tlie 
year. These obstacles appeared to induce you to fasvt 
recourse to the measure wnieh was afterwanis adopted. 
** Although I have little or no pretensions to military 
knowledge as relates to an army, still I ma^ be milowed' 
to bear testimony to your seal and aetivity in the puiauH 
of the British army under general Proetor, and to tay, 
the prompt change made by you in (he order of battle, 
on discovering the position of the enemy, always has 
appeared to me to have evinced a high degree of milita^ 
talent. I concur most idnoerely with tho ▼eaorabM 

fovemor Shelby, in his general approbation of your eon*- 
net as ihr (as it came under my obaervatioii») in Ihal' 
campaign. WiUi great regard, I am, my dear air, yov 
friend, ««0.1l. PBRRY. 

*« Major General W. H. Barriean." 

Extract of a kiierfrom Choemor Cast to General Marrimni 
dated Detroit, Jiuguet 31, 1617. 
•* Upon the subject of the council which was hoM at 
Sandwich, I cannot speak with precision ; I think that 
for some cause, I do not now recollect, I was not present 
at its deliberations. But I do recollect that at all the 
interviews I had with you, you were ardent and zeal- 
ous for the pursuit of Proctor ; nor did I ever hear that 
a doubt had been expressed by you upon that subjeeti 
till long afVer the events themselves had passed away* 
In the letter from governor Shelby to y^, which has 
been published, the governor has stated so ooirectly and 
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distinctly, the propositions which were made for the pur- 
SBi* of Proctor, that there is less necessity for me to 
enter into a detail of them. The main body of the ene- 
my*8 army had left Amherstburg some days before we 
knAsd, aiui were anderstood to be upon the riyer French. 
If eondocted with common prudence, it was my opinion 
Italy and it is my opinion yet, that they might hare 
Boved with such celerity as to have render^ it im- 
Bitotieable for us to have overtaken them. A deep in- 
Qsntatiop of the lake some distance below Maiden would 
kanre brought us within a few miles of the road upon 
which Proctor retreated, and considerably advanced of 
the position where we overtook him. The propriety of 
pursuing him along the road he had taken, or or endeav- 
oring to intercept him by the other route, was the subject 
of eoBTersation on our first arrival at Sandwich, but 
wlMnever I conversed with you, the latter route was 
nwBtioned as one which deserved examination rather than 
oae upon whieh any decided opinion bad been formed. 
Upon a eonsideration of its uncertainty at that season of 
the year, it was soon abandoned. I was with you fre* 
qnentlyy and conversed with you freely, during our con- 
tinuance at Sandwich, and I am confident you never hes- 
itated in your determination to pursue Proctor. So far 
as my feeble testimony can aid in removingr erroneous 
ioipressions, which have injured yon, it is given with 
pleasare. From the time I joinecf the army under your 
command, its operations were conducted with as much 
celerity as jfbssible,' and so far as respects yourself, its 
fiscal concerns, I am confident, were managed with the 
most scrupulous integrity.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Battle of the Thames. — Documents as to the same.— jQenenl 
Harrison sails for Buffalo. — ^Marches to Fort George.-— ()» 
Aered. to his District — Descends lake Ontario to Sai^ietfi 
Harbor. — Passes to Cincinnati, via. New Yoik, Plnladfllpb% 
•nd Washington. — ^Interference with his command bf Go^ 
eral Armstrong. — ^Peny's letter. — ^M'Arthur's letter^ Joiiii» 
son's letter. — Crogfaan's Ietter.-^H8rri8on's letter of teagB^ 
tion to the Presidents — Goremor Shelby's lettar to the Ptaii 
ident. 

Wheh the army reached Sandwich, on the 29th, gen- 
eral M'Arthnr was detached with his brigade to lelakt 
possession of Detroit, which for thirteen months had beei 
in the possession of the British and Indians. The latter 
did not leave it until startled by a few rounds from on^ 
of our vessels. On the same day, the general, seiiiog 
the first moment to abrogate the martial law in foroe by 
Proctor, re-established the civil government of Miehigan, 
to the great joy and relief of the inhabitants. 

Colonel Johnson, with his mounted regiment, croeaed 
the strait early on the Ist of October, and rejoined the 
army. On the 3nd of October, the pursuit was reaumfld^ 
On a fork of the Thames, near Chatham, a large party 
of Indians were found prepared to dispute the paasage 
of that stream. A few shot from Wood's tirtillerydis* 
parsed them. This was the place appointed by Proo* 
tor, in his conference with Tecumthe, to make a stand. 
** Here," said the former, '* they would either defeat gen- 
eral Harrison, or there lay their bones.*' Tecumthe ap- 
proved of the position, and said, '^when he should look 
at the two streams, they would remind him of the Wa- 
bash and Tippecanoe."* The pursuit was continued 
with unabated speed, — the troops being frequently on 
a run, until the 5th, when near the Moravian towns, 

* A deep, unfordable creek falls into the Thames^ near Chat- 
ham. 
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twelY6 miles beyond the crossing of the ThameSy the 
enemy was oTertaken. 

The position selected by the enemy was eminently jii» 
dicioas. The British troops, amounting to eight or nme 
hundred, were posted with their left upon the river, 
which was unfordable at that point ; their right extended 
to, and across a swamp, and united there with a body of 
Indians, led by the celebrated Tecumthe, amounting to 
eighteen hundred or two thousand. The British artil- 
lery was placed in the road along the river, near to the 
left of their line. At from two to three hundred yards 
irom the river, a swamp extends nearly parallel to it, the 
intermediate ground being dry. This position of the 
enemy, with his flank protected on the left by the river, 
and on the right by the swamp filled by the Indians, was 
evidently calculated to call for a display of military tal* 
ent in the opposinff general, and of valor in his troops. 
As the wings could not be turned, general Harrison made 
his arrangements to concentrate his forces against the 
BriUsh line. The 1st division, under major-ffeneral 
Henry, was formed in three lines at one hundrea yards 
from each other-^he front line consisting of Trotter's 
brigade, the second line of Chiles's brigade, and the re- 
serve of King's brigade. These lines were in front of, 
and parallel to, the British troops. The second division, 
nnder major ^neral De^ha, composed of Allen's and 
CaldweH's bngades, was formed en paience, or at right 
angles to the first division. Governor Shelby, as senior 
major general of the Kentucky troops, was posted at this 
crotchet, formed between the first and second divisions. 
Calonel Simrall's regiment of li^ht infantry was formed 
in reserve, obliquely to the left division and covering the 
rear of the front division ; and after much reflection as to 
the disposition to be made of colonel Johnson's mounted 
troops, they were directed, as soon as the front line ad- 
vanced, to take ground to the left, and, forming upon that 
flank, to endeavor to turn the right of the Indians. A de- 
tachment of regular troops of Uie 36th United States in- 
fantry, under colonel Paul, occupied the space between 
the xt»ad and the river for the purpose of seizing the ene- 
my's artillery ; and simultaneously with this moTementy 
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forty friendly Indians were to pass under tho bank to 
the rear of the British line, and by their fire induce tbs 
enemy to suppose their own Indians had turned against 
them. At the same time, colonel Wood had been in- 
structed to make preparations for using the enemy^s ar- 
tillery, and rake their own line by a flank fire. By refb* 
sing the left or second division, the Indians were kept in 
the air, that is, in a position in which they would be nse^ 
less. It will be seen, as the general anticipated, that 
they awaited in their position the advance of the second 
division, whilst the British left was contending with the 
American right. The Indians aAerwards inquired why 
this division did not charge their line. This dispoeition 
of the troops was a combination of the modern tactics in 
Europe, with that prescribed by Washington and adopt* 
ed by general Wayne. Johnson's corps consisted of nine 
hundred men, and the five brigades under ffOTemor Shel* 
by, amounted from fifteen to eighteen hundred, in all not 
exceed\ng two thousand seven hundred. 

In the midst of these arrangements, and just as the oi^ 
der was about to be given to the front line to adranoe, at 
the head of which general Harrison had placed himself 
with his staff, major Wood approached him with the 
intelligence, that havinff reconnoitred the enemy he had 
ascertained the remarkable fact, that the British lines, in- 
ptead of the usual close order, bad been drawn np at open 
order. This departure from ordinary military principles 
in the formation of the British troops, at once induced 
general Harrison to adopt the novel expedient of cbnrg- 
ina the British lines with Johnson's mounted troops. 
This determination was communicated to colonel John- 
son, who was directed to draw up his regiment ** in close 
column, with its right fifty yards firom the road, (that it 
might be, in some measure, protected by the trees fitwn 
the artillery,) its left upon the swamp, and to charge faU 
speed upon the enemy .^^ 

At this juncture, general Harrison, with his aids-de- 
camp, attended by ^neral Cass and commodore Perry, 
advanced from the right of the front line of infantry, to 
the right of the front of the column of monnted troops 
led by lieutenant colonel James J<^nson and major I>n- 
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ml PsjiM* General Harrison personally gave the direo- 
lioos m the eharge to be made **• when the riffht bat- 
talion of the mounted men received the fire of the Brit- 
leh ; the horses in the front of the column recoiled from 
Uie fire ; another was ^ven by the enemy, and our col- 
•mn ttt length getting in motion, broke through the ene- 
my with irresistible foree. In one minute the contest in 
mot was over. The British officers seeing no prospect 
af reducing their disordered ranks to order," and seeing 
Um advance of infantry ** and our mounted men wheeling 
upon them and pouring in a destructive fire, immediately 
Mirendered.*** 

The result of this charge decided the fate of the day. 
It uncovered the Indian left, and neceasarily compelled a 
retreat, although the battle continued to rage severely to 
tke left along &e Indian line. Colonel Richard M . John- 
•on, bv the extension of his line, had come in contact 
witb the Indians, who had made some impression upon 
him and the left of 7>otter*8 brigade. As soon as the 
dmrge upon the right had taken effect, general Harrison 
dispatched an order to governor Shelby to bring up Sim- 
mlra regiment to reinforce the point pressed by the In- 
dimast and then the general passed to the left to soperin- 
leod the operations in that quarter. The governor, how- 
ever, had anticipated the wishes of the general, and 
bringing up Simrairs regiment, met the general near the 
Oiotchet, and soon after the battle ceased. The com- 
manding general then directed a portion of the right bat- 
talion, under major Payne, to pursue general Proctor, 
who had fled under the escort ofa troop of dragoons and 
aofue mounted Indians. The pursuit was so hot for six 
miles beyond the Moravian town, that the British gene- 
ral was compelled to abandon his sword, papers, and 
carriage, which, with sixty-three prisoners, several In- 
dians killed, and an iumense amount of stores, was the 
result of this daring eiiterprise by seven officers and three 

Srivates, who alone continued the pursuit after the first 
iw miles. 
Our lose in this decisive battle, was from seventeen to 

* Official dispatch. 
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twenty killed, and thirty to forty wounded. TheBvitMl 
loss was six hundred and forty-five, of which eighteei 
were killed and twenty-six wounded ; and the Indians 
left on the gronnd and in the pursuit, between fifty and 
sixty killed, and, estimating the usual proportion of 
wounded, their total loss must have been near two hao- 
dred. Among our gallant dead, was colonel Whitley, 
and lieutenant Logan. Colonel R. M. Johnson and enp^ 
tains J. Davidson and Short, were severely wounded. 
Tecumthe, a brigadier-general in the British service, and 
the formidable chief of &e Indian confederacy, fell in this 
memorable battle, by which an important territory win 
restored W) the United States, the uppermost Canada was 
conquered, and the blessings of peace extended to the 
frontier settlements in the north-west. 

From a review of the arrangements and ineideiits hi 
this battle, it will be seen that the plan of refusing the 
left wing, was attended with the happiest consequenees. 
The force of the enemy consisted principally of Indians 
in position^ with the right of their line thrown forward 
obtusely from the point where they united with the 
British : the latter appeared to constitute the weakest 
wing of the enemy ; and therefore general Harrison ex* 
hibited military genius in so arrangm^r his troops as to 
suspend or avoid a conflict with the Indians, and ooncen« 
trate his strength against the British line. The seteie 
loss inflicted by the Indians on colonel Johnson's left, 
and the small part of the infantry with which they came 
in contact, abundantly shews what would, have been the 
loss of life, if the left wing had advanced upon the In- 
dian line. 

We introduce in this place, an extract of the ofllcial 
letter of ^etieral Harrison, bearing testimony to the eon* 
duct of his officers and soMiers in this battle. 

** In communicating to the president through yon, sir, 
my opinion of the conduct of the officers who served un* 
der my command, I am at a loss how to mention that of 
governor Shelby, being convinced that no euJogium of 
mine can reach his merit. The governor of an indepen- 
dent state, greatly my superior ia years, in experience, 
and in military character, he placed himself under my 
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U Aad was aot more ramarkable for hU seal and 
aetivity^ than for the promptitade and che^rfolnets wilh 
whidi he obeyed my orders. The mejor-generala Henry 
aid Deaha, and tiie brifadiers AUeo, Caldwell, King^ 
Chiles, and Trotter, all <m the Ke-ntucky Tolanteert, man* 
ifested great xeal and aotivitv. Of goTernor Shelby 'a 
atalT, hia adjutant-general, colonel McDowell, and bii 
qnartei^maater general, colonel Walker, rendered great 
aerviee, aa did his aida-de-camp, general Adair and ma* 
jora Bturry and Crittenden. The military skill of the 
former was of great service to ns, and the actlTity of the 
two latter gentlemen coald not be surpassed. Illness 
depriyed me of the talents of my adjutant-general, colo- 
nel Crtlnes, who waa left at Sandwich. His duties were, 
however, id>ly performed by the acting assistant adju- 
tant-general, captain Butler. My aids-de-camp, lieutenant 
O^F^lon and captain Todd, of the line, and my volunteer 
aids, John Speed Smith and John Chambers, Esq. have 
tendered me me most important service from the opening 
of the campaign. I have already stated that generd 
Cass and commodore Perry assisted me in forming the 
troops for action. The former is an officer of the nigb- 
est merit, and the appearance of the brafe commodora 
cheered and animated every breast. 

**It wonld be useless, sir, after ststing the circnn- 
stances of the action, to pass encomiums upon colonel 
Johnson and his regiment. Veterans could not have 
manifested more firmness. The coloners numerous 
wounds prove that he was in the post of danger. Lieu- 
tenanUcolonel James Johnson and the majors Payne and 
'Fhomson were equally active, tfaouf^h more fortunate. 
Major Wood, of the engineers, already distinguished by 
bis conduct at Fort Meigs, attended the army with two 
six pounders. Having no use for them in the action, he 
joined in the pursuit of the enemy, and with nnajor Payne 
of the mounted regiment, two of my aids-de-camp, Todd 
and Chambers,* and three privates, continued it tor seve- 

* Captain Langfaam, and lieutenants Scroggin and Bell, in- 
advertently omitted in this letter, were notk^ in a subsequent 
gencsal order, as being in the pursuit." 
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lal miles aAer the rest of the troops had halted, Mad maie 
■MDT prisonera* 

M I left the army before an official retoni of the prisoo- 
em, or that of the killed and woaoded^ was made out It 
was howeTer aseertained that the former amonnts to six 
hundred and one reffulars, including twentj-five officers. 
Our loss is seven killed and twenty-two wounded, five 
of which haye since died. Of the JBritish troops twelye 
were killed and twenty-two wounded. The Indians sol^ 
fered most— -thirty-three of them haying been found upoa 
the ground, besides those killed on the retreat. On tbt 
day of the action, six pieces of brass artillery were take«t 
and two iron twenty-four pounders the day before. Set* 
eral oibers were discoyered in the riyer, and can be easily 
procured. Of the brass pieces three are the trophies of 
our reyolutionary war, that were taken at Saratoga and 
York, and surrendered by general Hull. The number 
of small arms taken by us and destroyed by the enemy 
must amount to upwards of iiye thousand ; most of them 
had been ours, and taken by the enemy at the surrender 
of Detroit, at the river Raisin, and colonel Dudley's de* 
ieat. I belieye that the enemy retain no other military 
trophy of their victories than the standard of the 4th reg- 
iment. They were not magnanimous enough to bring 
that of the 41st regiment into the field, or it would haye 
been taken. 

*^ You haye been informed, sir, of the conduct of the 
troops under my command in action ; it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you, that they merit also the approbac 
tion of their country for their conduct, in submitting to 
the jrreatest privations with the utmost cheerfulness* 
The mfantry were entirely without tents, and for seyeral 
days the whole army subsisted on fresh beef without 
bread or salt. I have the honor to be, doc. 

«' WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 

^ P. S. General Proctor escaped by the fleetness of bis 
horses, escorted by forty dragoons and a number of 
mounted Indians. 

^ Qtneral Jama Armntrcng^ Seaniary of War J** 
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Golanel Wood^ whote militaiy eye diseorered that 
position of the enemy whieh induced generml Harrison 
to change the mode of attack, introduced into bis journal 
the followinff criticism upon the events of the day : 

** It is really a noTel thingr that raw militia, stuck upon 
horpes, with muskets in their hands instead of sabres^ 
skonld he able to pierce British lines with such com- 
ulete effect, as did Johason's men in the affair upon the 
Thameit ; and perhaps the only circumstance which could 
justify tliat deviation from the long established rules of 
the art military, is the complete success of the result. 
Great generals are authorized to step aside occasionally 
— especially when they know that their erroia will not 
be noticed by their adTersarr." 

Commodore Perry, in a letter to general Harrison of 
18th August, 1817f says: 

** The prompt change made by you in the order of bat- 
tle on discovering the position of the enemy, has always 
appeared to me to have evinced a hioh iweaBa or mu* 
TAST TALKirr. I coocor with the venerable Shelby in his 
general approbstion of your conduct in that campaign.** 

Mr. Madison, in his annual message to congress, thos 
notices, with rare discrimination and justice, tiie promi- 
nent actors in this scene : 

**The success on lake Erie having opened a passaffs 
to the territory of the enemy, the officer commanding the 
Borthowestem army transfened the war thither, and rap- 
idly panning the hostile troops, fleeing with their sav-> 
aga aasociates, forced a general action, which qnickly 
terminated in the capture of the British, and dispersion 
of the savage force.-^Thi8 result is signally honorable 
to major-general Harrison, by whose military talents it 
was prepared ; to colonel Johnson and his mounted volun- 
teers, whose impetuous onset gave a decisive blow to the 
ranks of the enemy ; and to the spirit of the volunteer mi- 
Htia, equally brave and patriotic, who bore an interesting 
part in the scene ; more especially to the chief magistrate 
of Kentucky, at the head of them, whose heroism, signal- 
ised in the war which established the independence of 
his country, sought, at an advanced age, a share in hard- 
ships and battles, for maintaining its rights and its safety ** 
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Mr. Cheyes alludes to this event in ft speech in e«i" 
gross, in the following terms : 

*' The victory of Harrison was such as would hftve w^ 
cured to a Roman general in the best days of the Repub- 
lic, the honors of a triumph ! He put an end to the war 
in the uppermost Canada." 

And the patriotic Simon Snyder, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, intronduoes the subjeot to the legislature in these 
terms: 

** Already is the brow of the young warrior, Croffhaiii 
encircled with laurels, and the blessings of thousands of 
women and children, rescued from the scalping knife cf 
die ruthless savage of the wilderness, and from the still 
more savage Proctor, rest on Harrison and hie gallant 
army.** 

Tne capture of the British, and dispersion of the !■• 
dian force on the Thames, enabled general Harrison to 
proceed to the Niagara frontier with the brigade of MeAi^ 
thar, the rifle regiment under colonel Wells, and the batlal- 
ion under colonel Ball. On this, as on a former oocasioBt 
he anticipated the wishes of the government; for although 
he had received no instructions since the preoediag Jniy« 
his own judgnaent led him to transfer his disposable 
force to the Niagara strait, after he had accomplished 
the objects of the campaign. The want of the necessary 
provisions, and the season being too &r advanced to ee* 
counter the upper lakes, had previously determined the 
general and commodore Perry, to abandon the expeditioe 
against Maoinaw. General Cass was stationed at De- 
troit with his brigade, and the civil government of Mich- 
igan and the military occupation of the uppermost Ca» 
Mia, committed to his charge. 

General Harrison sailed in Perry's fleet and reached 
Erie on the 23nd, and Buffalo on the 34th of October, 
and proceeded immediately to Newark, when he assu- 
med the command of ttie troops at that place, and Forti 
Georse and Niagara, then under the command of general 
McCTure, of the New York militia. He received at chle 
point firom general Armstrong, secretary of war, a copy 
of the dispatch of the 93nd of September, which had been 
lost with captain Brown, in the attempt to pass up to 
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Detroit, in October. This letter so^gested the propriety 
of general Harrison proceeding to the Niagara strait, af« 
ter he had secured Maiden and the army ander Proctor. 
Another letter received aboat this time from the secretary 
ef war, under date of the 20th of October, adds the an* 
thority of general Armstrong's military opinion, so far as 
h was entitled to weight, to the propriety of general 
Harrison baring convened a council of war at Sandwich, 
to determine upon the route by which Proctor should be 
pmreued. We introduce an extract of the letter to show 
dMt Armstrong recommended the very route which was 
■ot taken : 

" Sackbtt's Harbor, October 20, 1813. 

** We are, perhaps, too remote to profit by each otb« 
er*8 Bugfgesttons ; but it does not appear to me that 8and« 
wieh is the point at which Proctor will stop, if you pur- 
sue him. From Point auz Pins, on lake Erie, there is a 
good load to Chatham, on the Thames, the distance not 
more than twenty-four miles. Were this gained and 
traveled back to Sandwich, the enemy's means of sub* 
•ietence might be destroyed, and himself compelled to 
•arrender— but of the practicability of this, you are the 
best judge. My opinion is suggested by the map." 

The secretary of war, in a letter of the 80th of Octo- 
ber, reoommendsd to general Harrison to move against 
the enemy, at Burlington Heights, near the head of lake 
Ontario, the capture or destruction of which, he sajs, 
woald be a glonoos finale to his campaign. But whilst 
the most active preparations were making to effect this 
object, anolher letter from the secretary, on the drd of 
NoYomber, four days later, required general Harrison to 
•end McArthur's brigade to Sackett's Harbor, concluding 
with the declaration that the *' general would be permit- 
ted to make a visit to his family, which be understood as 
•Q order to retire to his own district."* His letters of 
the 15th of November, 181.% to general M'Clure, show 
the sense in which general Harrison regarded this letter, 
which ** led hiro no alternative as to the disposition of 
McAxthur's brigade," and which he considered as ** or- 

•M'Aflee,406. 
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dering him to retorn to the westward." Generals Hoai- 
83n and McCIure were actively engaged in preparation 
against the enemy in conformity to Armstrong's sagges* 
tion on the 30th of Octoher, when these arrangements were 
arrested hy the requisition contained in the letter of the 
Srd of November, and the arrival of commodore Chaoo' 
eey, with his squadron, on the 14th of November. The 
commodore *^was extremely pressing that the troope 
should immediately embark, declaring that the naviga- 
tion at that season, to small vessels, was very danger- 
ous/'* The geeeral accompanied the troops to Sackett's 
Harbor, and returned to his district by the way of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washin^n. In the two for^ 
mer ciues, he received those evidences of public grati- 
tude which belong only to public benefactors. Early in 
January he resumed, at CtDcinnati, the command of the 
8th military district. 

The course of public opinion during the winter, indicia 
ted very decidedly that general Harrison ought to be in- 
vested with the chief command in the next campaign. 
Commodore Perry, who had witnessed the exertions, the 
skill and bravery of general Harrison, addressed to him 
about this period, a letter, in which he says, *^ You know 
what has been my opinion as to the future commander- 
in-chief of the army. I pride myself not a little, I assnrs 
you, on seeing my predictions so near being verified ; yeSt 
my dear friend, 1 expect to hail you as the chief who is to 
redeem the honor of our arms in the north." The veteran 
general McArthur, anotlier eye-witness to the career of 
general Harrison, wrote to him early in 1814, from Al- 
bany, New York, from which the following is an extract: 
^ You, sir, stand the highest with the militia of this stats 
of any general in the service, and 1 am confident, that no 
man can fight them to so great an advantage ; and I think 
their extreme solicitude may be the means of calling yo« 
to this frontier." But from causes, which it is dimoult 
at this time to explain, general Armstrong's feelings and 
opinions in relation to general Harrison, had andergons 
a material ehange. His letter of the 14th May, i814| 

* 6th voL Nilee. 838. 
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encloting the plan of the eampaiffn, as sobmitted to the 
president on the SOth of April, folly aathorixes the infei^ 
ence that general Harrison would not be assigned any 
eocnmand in the aetive operations of the approaching cam* 
paigp. All of the troops in the 8th military district, ex« 
canting garrisons for Detroit and Maiden, wpre to be 
held in mdiness to move down the lake to Buffalo, and 

S»neral Mc Arthur was designated for the command of 
ose corps, includin^he 17tb, 19th, 84th, and 28th reg- 
iments 01 regfniars. This arrangement of all the dupoe^ 
bk foree in the north^tcest^ while it left ge-^ral Harrison 
to remain in the 8th military district, was made after the 
receipt at the war office of his letter of the IStli of Feb- 
mary, 1814, in which he expresses his views and feel- 
ings arising from the interference of the secretary in with- 
drawinff general Howard from his command. That letter 
conclades with the following declaration: '^Apart from 
the considerations of my duty to my country, I have no 
indncexnent to remain in the army, and if the prerogatives 
of my rank and station as the commander of a district, be 
taken from me, being iiilly convinced that I can render 
no important service, I should much rather be permitted 
to retire to private life.'** 

This was the condition of thin^rs, when the secretary 
persevered in interfering with his prero^ratives, as the 
commander of the district, by dispatching to major 
Holmes, a subordinate officer at Detroit, an order to take 
three hundred men from that post, and proceed on hoard 
eommodore Sinclair*s fleet, destined to Macinaw. This 
proceeding on the part of the secretanr, was a gross in- 
rasion of military propriety; and whatever may have 
been the design, it authorised general Harrison to sap- 

Eose it was not the intention of the secretary to respect 
is rank as commander of the district. The order not 
onl V passed by the general, but was derogatory to the 
rank of colonel Cro?han, the immediate eommander 
of the post. That gallant young officer spoke of this 
course without reserve ; and in a letter to eeneral Har- 
rison, made the following appropriate remarks : ** Major 

* Dawson, 43& 
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Holmes has been notified by the war department, thai he 
is chosen to command the land troops which are intended 
to co-operate with the fleet against the enemy's force on 
the upper lakes. So soon as I may be directed by yoa 
to order major Holmes on that command, and to furnish 
him with the necessary troops, I shall do so ; bat not 
till then shall he, or any other part of my force, leave 
the sod." * In another letter fo general Harrison, he re- 
marks : ** I know not how to account for the secretary 
of war^s assuming to himself the right of designatiog 
major Holmes for this command to Macinaw. My ideas 
on the subject may not be correct ; yet for the nke of 
the principle, were I a general commanding a dbtriet, I 
would be very far from suffering the secretary of war, or 
any other authority to interfere with my internal police.** f 
This order to major Holmes would authorize the infer- 
enoe that the secretary may have had other correspon- 
dence with him or other inferior officers of the district. 
It was evidently a course of conduct indicating a very 
different state of feeling towards the only successful 
general of the previous campaigns, from that implied by 
the unlimited powers confiaed to him in 1813-*13. Of 
the impolicy and great indelicacy, of a secretary at war 
interfering in the internal arrangements of the district 
confided to a commanding general, abundant evidence is 
afforded in the unmilitary order giyen to colonel Johnson 
in June, 1813, to march to St. Louis. Colonel Johnson 
and his regiment were anxious to participate in the con- 
templated movements into Canada, and were exceedinglj 
mortified with this order, interfering as well with their 
wishes as with the internal police of the commanding 

Seneral. It was on this trying occasion that colons 
ohnson, on the 4th of July, appealed to general Harri- 
son, to countermand the order; but the general regarded 
it as so imperative that he would not disobey it. xn the 
eoloners letter, he expressed the wish, to ** serve under 
s general who was brave^ akilfuly and prudent ;** but gen- 
eral Harrison would only so far modify the order, as to 
permit colonel Johnson and his regiment to take Ken- 

• M'Affee, 417. f M'Afee, 418. 
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tueky in tfa» rovia to St. Louit, ia the hope that tbt 
liionM might he leeniited, and additional Tolunteert 
obtained. In the history of the late war io the west, it 
is Btaledy that '* he had eeaieely reached Kentucky, he- 
fore seneral Harrison had l>een authorized to recall him, 
hy Aletter from the war department, in which the secre- 
tary expressed his regret thai the order /or kit march had 
erer reached ^neral Harrison, and that the latter, knotv' 
ing the impropriety of the order ^ had uot on that ground, 
delayed its execution.** * 

Immediately upon the receipt hy general Harrison, of 
the notification ot the order to major Holmes, he sent to 
the war department a resignation of his commission in 
the army ; accompanied by a letter of the same date, 
to the president of the United States, llie felicity of 
style, and nobleness of sentiment which characierize 
that letter, warrant its introduction into these sketches : 

^Hkao Quarters, Cincinnati, May II, 1614. 

DsAR Sir:— I have this day forwarded to the secretary 
of war, my resignetion of the commission I hold in the 
army. 

** This measure has not been determined on, without a 
reference to all the reasons which should influence a cit- 
iien, who is sincerely attached to the honor and interests 
of hU country ; who believes that the war in which we 
are engaged is just and necessary ; and that the crisis 
requires the sacrifice of every private consideration, 
which could stand iu opposition to the public gooil. 
But after giving the subject the roost mature considera- 
tion, I am perfectly convinced, that my retiring from the 
army is as compatible with the claims of patriotism, as 
it is with those of my family, and a proper regard for 
my own feelings and honor. 

*' I have no other motives in writing this letter, than 
to assure you, that my resignation was not produced by 
any diminution of the interest I have always taken in 
the snccess of your administration, or of respect and 
attachment for your person. The former can only talte 

•irAfiee,337. 
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plac€f when I forget the lepahlieaD prioeiples in which I- 
oave been edacated ; and the latter, when I shall eeaae te 
legard those feelings, which most aetaate every honest 
man, who is conscious of favors that it is ont of his 
power to repay* Allow me, kc 

^ HARRISON. 

James Madison, Esq, President U. 8, .** 



c« 



As soon as goTernor Shelby understood that general 
Harrison had forwarded his resignation, he addressed 
a letter to the president, urging nim to decline an ao- 
ceptance. The president was on a visit to Virginia, 
to which place the letters from general Harrison and 
governor Shelby were forwarded, and that of the la^ 
ter was not received, until after Armstrong, without the 
previous consent of the president, had taken upon him* 
self the high prerogative of accepting the resignation. 
The president expressed his great regret that the letter 
of governor Shelby had not been received at an earlier 
date, as in that case the valuable services of general 
Harrison would have been preserved to the nation in the 
ensuingr campaigns. 

As that letter was written by a veteran soldier who 
had served under general Harrison, and also under GateSf 
Greene, and Marion, of the revolutionary war, by which 
he was enabled to judge of their comparative merits, we 
insert it, that the present generation may form some idea 
of the loss sustained by the nation, in the resignatioa 
of general Harrison, produced by the course of geneial 
Armstrong in the war office. 

«< FRAifxroRT, May 15, 1814. 

Dear Sir :— The interest I feel for the prosperi^ ol 
our beloved country, at all times, but especially in the 
common cause in which she is at present engaged» will« 
I flatter myself, be a sufficient apology for addressing 
you this letter. The motives which impel me, arise from 
considerations of public good, and are unlunown to the 
gentleman who is the subject of the letter. 

**It is not my intention to eulogise general Harrison; 
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hs U not in seed of that aid, his merits are too eonspleii- 
OBs not to be observed ; bat it is my intention to express 
to yon with candor, my opinion of the general, founded 
on personal obsenration. 

*' A mmor has reached this state, which, from the poblie 
prints, appears to foe believed, that the commanding gen- 
eral of the northern army, may be removed from that 
command. This circumstance has induced me to reflect 
on the subject, and to give a decided preference to major 
general Harrison, as a successor. Having served a cam- 
paign with general Harrison, by which I have been en- 
abled to form some opinion of his military talents, and 
capacity to command, I feel no hesitation to declare to 
you, that I believe him to be one of the first military 
characters lever knew; and, in addition to this, he is 
capable of making greater personal exertions than any 
officer with whom I have ever served. I doubt not but 
it will hereafter be found, that the command of the north- 
western army, and the various duties attached to it, has 
been one of the most arduous and difficult tasks, ever 
assigned to any officer in the United States ; yet he sur- 
mounted all. 

**> Impressed with the conviction, that general Harri- 
son is fully adequate to the command of the northern ar- 
my, should a changfe take place in that division, I have 
ventured thus freely to state my opinion of him, that he is 
a consummate general, and would fill that station with 
ability and honor; and, that if, on the other hand, any 
arrangement should take jplace in the war department, 
which may produce the resignation of general Harrison, 
it will be a misfortune which our country will have caase 
to lament. His appointment to the command of the 
northern army, would be highly gratifying to the wishes 
of the western people, except some who may, perhaps, 
be governed by sinister views. 

^ I confess the first impressions upon my mind, when 
informed of the defeat of colonel Dudley's regiment, on 
the 5th of May last, were unfavorable to general Harri- 
son's plans ; but on correct information, and a knowledga 
of his whole plans, I have no doubt but they were well 
eoDoerted, and might, with certainty, have, been executed 
8 
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had his orders been strictly oheyed. I mention this wah' 
Ject beoaase Mr. H. Clay informed me that he Imd 
shewn you my letter, statingr the impressions which that 
afifair had first made upon my mind, on information that 
was not correct. 

^ Hoping that my opinion of this meritorious officer will 
not be unacceptable to you, I have candidly expressed 
it, and hoping the apology stated in the preceding part 
of this letter, will justify the liberty taken of intruding 
opinions unsolicited. 

** I hare the honor to be, most respectfully, 

** Your obedient serrant, 
«' ISAAC SHBLBY. 
M Sii ExeeUeney^ Jama Madison^ Prtddetd U. ^." 



CHAPTER X. 

CommiMioDer to treat with the Indiani. — ^Elected to Co ngi— 
in 1816. — ^InTesUgation of his conduct in that body^— Effixt 
in favor of the penaioii laws. — Speech in regard to Koki- 
. usko^-^Speech on Greneral Jackson's conduct in the Seminols 
war. — ^FaTors the independeoo^ of the South American Re* 
publics. — ^A gold medal, ijid the thanks of Congress award- 
ed him. — Elected to the Legislature of Ohio. — Unfounded 
cbaige of having voted to sell white men imprisoned fat 
debt— Elected to the Senate of the United States.— Refiitea 
Randolph's charge of federalism. — Minister to Cotombiaw ■ 
Letter to Bolivar. — Recalled by General Jaduon. 

Hatino, from the causes stated in the prerions chap- 
ter, resigned his commission in the army, general Harri- 
son returned to his farm at North Bend, fifteen miles 
below Cincinnati. During the summer of 1814, goTern- 
ment appointed general Harrison, goremor Shelby, uid 
general Cass, to treat with the Indian tribes in the north- 
west. Governor Shelby declining on account of his offi* 
eiai station, general Adair was seieeted to fill his plaoe. 
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A treaty was thortly afterwards eoneloded by thenif 
with the Indians, at Greenville. After the peace ki 
1616, general Harrison was placed at the bead of another 
eommission, to treat with the Indians in regfard to the 
leetoration of the territory possessed by them before the 
war. The council was hold in Detroit, and a treaty 
made, which embraced nine important tribes. 

In 1816, general Harrison was elected to congress, 
Irom the district in which he resided, having received 
more than a thousand totes over the aggregate number 
|iyen to his six competitors. An army contractor hav- 
ug about this time made some charges against general 
Harrison's conduct, while in command in tbe west, ^ 
promptly invited an investigation. The committee m 
the house of representatives, by their chairman, R. M. 
Johnson, now vice-president of the United States, say in 
their report on this charge, made 23rd of January, 1817 : 
^ The committee are unanimously of opinion, that gen- 
eral Harrison stands above suspicion, as to his having 
had any pecuniary or improper connection with the offi* 
eers of the commissariat, for the supf>ly of the army ; 
that he did not wantonly or improperly interfere with the 
rights of contractors ; and that he was in his measures 
gOTemed by a proper seal and devotion to the public iiH 
terest." When the report was read, Mr. Hulbert, of 
Massachusetts, a member of the committee, made some 
explanations, and concluded with the following remark : 
** The most serious accusation against the seneral was, 
that while be was commander-in-chief in the west, re- 
gardless of his country's good, he was in the habit of 
managing the public concerns with a view to his own 
private interest and emolument. Mr. Hulbert said he 
eould not refrain from pronouncing this a false and cruel 
accusation. He was confident that directly the reverse 
was true. There was the most satisfactory evidence, 
that the general, in the exercise of his official duties, 
in his devotion to the public interest, had neglected his 
pfivate concerns to his material detriment and injury. 
In a word, said Mr. Hulbert, I feel myself authoriaed to 
tay, that every member of the committee is fully satia* 
fiady that the conduct of general Harrison in relation to 
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the subject matter of this ioquiry, hat been tbat of a 
brave, honest, and honorable man ; that, instead of de- 
serving censure, he merits the thanks aad applause of 
his country.'' 

Soon after general Harrison took his seat in congress* 
he was placed at the head of the committee on the mili^ 
tia. Early in the session, be moved the following reso- 
lution, which was agreed to : 

** Beaolved, That the militarv committee be instructed 
to report a bill providing by law for the relief of such 
of the officers and soldiers who, having faithfully served 
in the armies of the United States, are now in distressed 
circumstances, and who, not having received wounds or 
disabilities whilst in actual service, are excluded from 
the benefits of the pension laws.'' 

This resolution led the way for that measure ** which 
encircles the fame of this republic with a glory the ai»- 
cient republics could not boast of, by exhibiting to the 
world the most beautiful example on record* of a na- 
tion's ORATITUDX." 

During this session, there was a bill before the house 
to increase the compensation of members of congress, 
from fix to nine dollars per day ; and on motion to strike 
oat '* nine" and insert ** six " dollars as the daily pay, 
general Harrison said, that **> in explaining what would 
otherwise appear an inconsistency in Uie vote he was 
about to g^ve, he was aware that in order to preserve in 
congress talents of a proper grade, and to enable men of 
moderate property to come to that body without loss, a 
higher compensation was necessary than had heretofore 
been allowed to members of congress. But, said he« 
holding as we do, the key of the treasury, we ought not 
to do ourselves even justice, before we do it to others 
whose claims are stronger^ and of longer landing* WaBEr- 

SVKR JUSTICE SHALL BB DONE TO THE SUFFERERS III THB 
WAR OF THE REVOLUTION, AND NOT TILL THEN, I SHALL M 
PREPARED TO DO JUSTICE TO OURSELVES." 

Shortly afterwards, general Harrison offered a nmfAtt* 
tion for a committee to report ** what measures it may bo 
proper to adopt to manifest the public respect for tbo 
memory of general Thaddens Koseinskov formerly an dIB* 
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aer ia tiie serrioe of tbe United States, snd the nnifbrm 
%m4 dislift^ithed friend of liberty and the rig^hta of 
flMm«** On the presentation of this resolution, he made 
a most touching and eloquent appeal to the house, which 
eoDcladed in these words ! 

*' Such was the man, sir, for whose memory I ask from 
mtt American congress a slight tribute of respect. Not, 
sir, to perpetuate his fkme, out our gratitude. His fame 
will last as long as liberty remains upon the earth ; as 
long as a Totary offers incense upon her altar, the name 
•f Koseiosko will be inToked. And if, by the common 
eonsent of the world, a temple shall be erected to those 
wlio hare rendered most senrice to mankind — if the statue 
of our great countryman shall occupy the place of the 
* most worthy,' that of Kosciusko will be round at his 
«ide, and the wreath of laurel will be entwined with the 
^Im of Tirtne, to adorn his brow.** 

The eareer of general Harrison, in congress, pro red 
that he was eminently qualified for the duties of a legis- 
lator. He exhibited, while a member of that body, an 
Intimate familiarity with the civil and military affairs of 
the country, and the possession of a vigorous and colti- 
irated mind. As a debater, he was ready, fluent, and for- 
eible— always courteous and dignified, eminently happy 
in illustrating his arguments by the history of other na- 
tions, both ancient and modem, with the philosophy of 
which, his mind was deeply and accurately imbued. His 
•peeches on the organization of the militia of the United 
States, the pension bill, the Seminole war, the recogni- 
thm of the mdependence of the South American repub- 
tics, may all be cited as masterly productions, teeming 
with deep pathos, pure patriotism, and eloquent argu- 
ment. 

** While general Harrison was in the house of repre- 
aentatives, the important debate arose, on the resolution 
to censure general Jackson for his conduct in the Semi- 
nole war; and he delivered on this subject a most elabo- 
rate and eloquent speech. It was one of the finest efforts 
elicited by that interesting occasion ; but is chiefly admi- 
lable for its impartial and patriotic spirit. 'While he 
disapprored the course of general Jackson, and comment- 
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ed on hit eondoct with the manly independence of a free* 
man, he defended each of the acts of that distinguished 
eitiaten as he thought right, and did jastice to his mo- 
tives. His concluding remarks were as follows : 

** If the highest serYices could claim indemnity for 
crime, then might the conqueror of Plat«a have been siif> 
fered to continue his osorpations until he had erected a 
throne upon the ruins of Grecian liberty. Sir, it will not 
be understood that I mean to compare general Jackson 
with these men. No; I believe that the principles of 
the patriot are as firmly fixed in his bosom as those ^ 
the soldier. But a republican government should make 
no distinctions between men, and should never relax its 
maximrs of security for any individual, however distin- 
guished. No man should he allowed to say that he 
could do that with impunity which another could not do. 
If the father of his country were alive, and in the admin- 
istration of the government, and had authorized the ta- 
king of the Spanish posts, I would declare my disappro- 
bation as readily as I do now. Nay, more— -because the 
more distinffuished the individual, the more salutary the 
example. No one can tell how soon such an example 
may be beneficial. General Jackson will be faithful to 
his country ; but I recollect that the virtues and patriot- 
ism of Fabius and Scipio, were soon followed by the 



crimes of Marius and the usurpation of Sylla. 
sure, sir, that it is not the intention of any gentleman 
upon this floor to rob general Jackson of a single ray of 
glory ; much less to wound his feelings, or injure his rep- 
utation. And whilst I thank my friend from Miseissipjpl, 
(Mr. 'Poindexter,) in the name of those who agree with 
me, that general Jackson has done wrong, I must be per^ 
minted to decline the use of the address which he has to 
obligingly prepared for us, and substitute the following, 
as more consonant to our views and opinions. If the ree* 
olutieos pass, I would address him thus : * In the pei^ 
formance of a sacred duty imposed by their constructioii 
of the constitution, the representatives of the people have 
found it necessary to disapprove a single act of your bril- 
liant career ; they have done it in the full conviction that 
the hero who has guarded her rights in the fields will 
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bow with TOTCTenee to the cItiI institations of his coan- 
tnr— 4hat he has admitted as his creed, that the character 
of the 8<^ier can noTer be complete without eternal ref- 
erence to the character of the citizen. Yoar country has 
done for you all thai a coantry can do for the most uror- 
ed of her sons. The age of deification is past ; it was 
an ace of tyranny and barbarism : the adoration of man 
shonld be addretwed to his Creator alone. Yon have 
been feasted in the Pritanes of the cities. Yoar statue 
shall be placed in the capitol, and your name be found 
in the songs of the Turgins. Go, gallant chief, and bear 
with yon Sie gratitude of your country. Go, under the 
lull conyiction, that as her glon^ is identified with yours, 
she has nothing more dear to her but her laws, nothin^r 
more sacred but her constitution. Etcu an unintentionsu 
error shall be sanctified to her serrice. It will teach 
posterity that the goTernment which could disapprove 
the conduct of a Marcellus, will have the fortitude to 
crash the vices of a Marius.' 

^ These sentiments, sir, lead to results in which all 
roust nnite. General Jackson will still live in the hearts 
of his feltow^itiaens, and the constitution of your coun- 
try will be immortaU*'* 

In 1816, a resolution was introduced into the senate of 
the United States, voting jSfold medals and the thanks of 
congress, to Harrison and Shelby. Owing to the oppo- 
sition of the war party, in that body, and certain charges 
preferred against general Harrison, his name was stricken 
out by two votes m eommittet of the whole* On the ques- 
tion to concur in the amendment to strike out Harrison's 
name, it was lost by one vote. Here the proceedings of 
this session closed, general Harrison's name being re- 
tained, and the resolution laid over. On the 24th of 
March, 181B, Mr. Dickerson, formerly governor of New 
Jersey, and late secretary of the navy under an appoints 
ment from president Jackson, renewed the subject by 
offering anew, the same resolution, which he sustained 
by a strong eulogium on the military services of geneml 
Harrison ; and, on the 30th, it passed the senate by a 
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unammoua vote. On the Slst, the house eonenned ii 
the resolution with only one dissenting Toicef and on the 
6tfa of April it received the approral of the president. It 
is in these words : 

ResoWed, by the senate and hocise of representatiTes 
of the United States of America in congress assembled^ 
that the thanks of congress be, and they are hereby pre* 
seated to major general William Henry Harrison, and 
Isaac Shelby, late governor of Kentucky, and, throoffh 
them, to the officers and men under their command, for 
their gallantry and good conduct in defeating the cOm* 
bined British and Indian forces onder major general 
Proctor, on the Thames, in Upper Canada, on the 6th 
day of October, one thousand ei^ht hundred and thirteen, 
capturing the British army, with their baggage, camp 
equipage, and artillery ; and that the president of the 
United States be requested to cause two medals to be 
struck, emblematical of this triumph, and presented to 

Sineral Harrison and Isaac Shelby, late governor of 
entucky. H. CLAY, 

Speaker of the House of Rqfre$eniaHveam 
JOHN GAILLARD, 
President of the Senate^ pro tew^porem 
April 4, 1818.— Approved, 

JAMES MONROE. 

When governor Shelby heard of the effort in the sen- 
ate to strike out general Harrison's name, he wrote to his 
old commander, under date of May 16th, 1816, as fol- 
lows : **Don*t let the conduct of the senate disturb your 
mind. I hope their resolution has been laid over as to 
both of us. The moment I heard of the course it was 
like to take, I wrote instantly to Mr. Clay, and exprsss- 
ed my regret that it had been introduced, and how moi^ 
tified I should feel to be noticed, if you were not in* 
eluded, who had rendered ten times more service to the 
nation than I had." This letter is as creditable to tk« 
generous disinterestedness of the governor, as it is to tlM 
public services of general Harrison. 

In the autumn of 1819, general Harrison was elected 
fp ^le legislature of Ohio. One of his votes, while ip 
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thtl body, baTin^ been grreatlj perverted, for party pnr- 
poaea, we deem it proper, in this place, to eet the mattpr 
right. The charge ia, that while in the senate of Ohio, 
he voted in f mow of a law to sell white person* imprinmed 
umder a juagmtnt for ddftj for a term tf ytars^ if unable 
oikerwiMe ta diaeharge the execution^ 'rhia cthargH is iin- 
true in every part. The law had no reference whatever 
to ddfi ar» no such proposition was ever before the leg- 
islature of Ohio, nor could such a law be passed without 
a palpable violatioa of the constitution. It had respect 
Bolelj to the mode of diaposing of pubUe (ffendera^ who 
had been found guilty by a jury of citizens, of crimes 
against the laws of the state. By the act then in force, 
criminals of different ages, sex and color, were crowded 
together in a common jail, where they were kept until 
their fines and the costs of prosecution were paid. The 
new law, in &vor of which general Harrison voted, con- 
tained a section, providing, that in cases where criminals 
were sentenoed to confinement in jail, until payment was 
made of fine and costs of prosecution — this being a part 
of the sentence,-— the commissioners of the county were 
authorised to compel them to work upon the public 
roada ; or, in their discretion, to hire them out to the best 
bidder, until their wages would discharge the fines, for 
the non-payment of which they were kept in prison. 
This disposition of young offenders, and especially of 
females, was certainly more humane than to suffer them 
to lie in jail-— to work on the public roads, with a chain 
and ball upon their legs, or to be publicly whipped, as 
was proviaed for in the law for which this was to be the 
mibatitnte. Whatever may be thought of its policy, one 
thing is absolutely certain— -/Ac law for wkiek general 
ffarri9on vtded^ had no rrferenee to persona imprisoned for 
debt. Subsequently to the time when this vote was 

fiven, the general, m an exposition of it, remarked, ** I 
STB ssid enough to show that this obnoxious law would 
not have applied to * unfortunate debtors of sixty-four 
years,' bat to infamous offenders who depredate upon the 
property of their fellow-citizens, and who, by the consti- 
tntion of the state, as well as the principle of existing 
lawSf were subject to involuntary servitude. I must eon* 
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fees I had no very sanguine expectations of a ben^ekl 
effect from the measure, as it would apply to conviets 
who had obtained the age of maturity; but I had sup- 
posed that a woman, or a youth, who, convioted of an 
offence, remained in jail for the payment of the fine tnd 
costs imposed, migt^t with great advantage be transferred 
to the resideoce of some decent, yirtuous private family, 
whose precept and example would gently lead them back 
to the paths of rectitude. ' 

In the autumn of 1822, ^neral Harrison being a can- 
didate for congress, published a short address to the 
voters of his district, in which he sums up his politieal 
principles. We subjoin a portion of it, breathing the 
pure spirit of sound republicanism. 

** I believe, that upon the preservation of the union of 
the states depends the existence of our civil and religions 
liberties ; and that the cement which binds it together is 
not a parcel of words written upon paper or parchment, 
but the brotherly love and regard which the citiiem of 
the several states possess for each other. Destroy this, 
and the beautiful fabric which was reared and embellish- 
ed by our ancestors crumbles into ruins. From its dis- 
jointed parts no temple of liberty will again be reared. 
Discord and wars will succeed to peace and harmony—- 
barbarism will again overspread the land; or, what is 
scarcely better, some kindly tyrant will promulgate the 
decrees of his will, from the seat where a Washington 
and a Jefferson dispensed the blessings of a free and 
eoual government. I believe it, therefore, to be the duty 
01 a representative to conciliate, by evenr potribie maans^ 
the members of our great political family, and always to 
bear in mind that om the union was efeeUd only by a tpirU 
of mutual conceanon and forbearanu^ 90 only can U be pf^ 
terved.^* 

In the year 1824, the legislature of Ohio elected gen^ 
ral Harrison to the senate of the United States, in which 
body, soon after tekinff his seat, he succeeded general 
Jackson as chairman of the committee on military afiin. 
While a member of that body, among other measnieSf he 
strongly advocated a bill giving a preference, in the ap* 
pointment of cadete to the military aeademy at West 
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Point, to the «Ofif ff iktme who hadfalUn in hatUt, in their 
tmintr^^t terviee. 

While in the senate, John Randolph, of Virginia, took 
occasion to renew an old charge against general Harri- 
son, of his having been a black-cockade federalist of *98, 
and of haTing voted for the alien and sedition laws of that 
period. As soon as Mr. Randolph had taken his seat, 
general Harrison rose, and with remarkable coolness and 
temper, considering the virulent and unprovoked charac- 
ter of the attack, he observed : *' that the extraordinary 
manner in which his name had been brought before the 
senatey b^ the senator from Virginia, probably required 
some notice from him, though he scarcely knew how to 
treat snch a charge as had been advanced against him 
Sflrioasly. The gentleman had charged him with being 
• blaek-coekade federalist of '98, and with having voted 
for the standing army and the alien and sedition laws. 
He had not so fertile a memory as the gentleman from 
Virginia, nor could he at command call up all the trans- 
■etions of nearly thirty years ago. He could say, how- 
ever, that at the time alluded to, he was not a party man 
in ti^e sense the senator from Virginia used — he was a 
delegate of a territory which was just then rising into 
importance, and having no yote on the general questions 
bnore congress, it was neither his duty nor the interest 
of those whom he represented, to plunge into the turbu- 
lent sea of general politics which then agitated the na- 
tion. There were questions of great importance to the 
Borth-western territory then before congress, questions 
vponvthe proper settlement of which, the future piospei^ 
i1^ of that now important portion of the Union greatly 
depended. Stending as he did, the sole representative of 
that torrit(H7', his greatest ambition was to prove himself 
ftithfnl to his trust, by cherishing its interests, and no- 
thing eonld have been more suicidal or pernicious to, 
those he represented, than for him to exasperate either 
puty by becoming a violent partisan, without the power* 
of aiding either party, because he had no vote on any po- 
Utical question. This was his position, and although he 
Ind hie political principles as firmly fixed as those of the 
fsntleman from Virginia, it was no businesa of his to 
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Strike where he could not he felt, and where the blow 
must recoil upon himself and those whom he represeDt* 
ed. He wore no cockade, hlack or tri-colored, at that 
day— -and never wore one but when he was in the mili- 
tary service of his country. But he was seriously charge 
ed with the heinous offence of associatingr with federal 
gentlemen. He plead guilty — he respected the revolu- 
tionary services of president Adams, and had paid Bim 
that courtesy which was due to him as a man anB as 
chief magistrate. He also associated with such men as 
John Marshall and James A. Bayard-— was the aekuow- 
led^ment of such guilt to throw him out of the pale of 
political salvation % 

" On the other hand, he was on intimate terms with Mi. 
Jeflffirson, Mr. Gallatin, and with the whole Virginia det- 
ection, among whom he had many kinsmen and dear 
friends. They were his principal aasoctatea in Philadel- 
phia, in whose mess he had often met the gentlemao who 
was now his accaser, and with whom he had spent some 
of the happiest hours of his life. It was true, as the aeoft* 
tor alledged, he had been appointed governor of the north* 
western territory by John Adams — so had he beeo by 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. ^He was not in 
congress when the standing* army was created, and the 
alien and sedition laws were passed, and if he had been 
he could not have voted for them, and would not if he 
could. It was not in his nature to be a violent or prc^ 
scriptive partizan, but he had ?iven a firm support to 
the republican administrations of Jefferson, Maduon and 
Monroe. He hoped the senator from Virginia was an* 
Bwered — he was sure the senate must be wearied with 
this frivolous and unprofitable squabble.** 

In the latter part of the year 1838, president Adams 
appointed freneral Harrison minister plenipotentiarj to 
the republic of Colombia. He reached Marjeabo in 
December, and from thence proceeded to Bogota. Im* 
mediately after the inauguration of president JackBon« io 
1829, he recalled general Harrison, and appointed Mr* 
Thomas Moore, of iCentucky, in his place. 

While in Colombia, the proposition was entertained 
by one of the political parties, of putting aside the ooii» 
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•iKirtioBy wl niwDff Belivar to a dictatorship. Dqiiog 
Ike a^pMion of this (|ttestion, general Harrisoa, as tike 
penBonal friend of BoliTsr, and not in his official cap^ 
dtjf addieased bim a letter on the subject of this change 
of government. This document, which has been e^cten- 
mvely cireolated and greatly admired in the United 
fSirtmi, it written with great force and elegance of di^ 
ioOv end breathee the pure spirit of republican liberty. 
We have only room to cite the concluding paragraphs of 
tiiis masterly production : 

•* Iq relation to the effect which this investment of 
power is to have upon your happiness and your fame* 
wUl the pomp and glitter of a conrt, and the flattery of 
Temd coortiersv reward you for the troubles and anxieties 
attendant upon the exercise of sovereignty, everywhere! 
and those which will flew from your peculiar situation 1 
Or power, supported by the bayonet, for that willing 
hioaiia^ which you were wont to receive from your fef 
lov-oitixens $ The groans of a dissatisfied and oppress- 
ed people will penetrate the inmost recesses of your pal- 
ace, ami you will be tortured b^ the reflection, that yoa 
BO longer possess that place m their affections, which 
was once your pride and your boast, and which would 
beye been your solace under every reverse of fortune. 
Unsupported by the people, your authority can be main- 
tained only, by the terrors of the sword and the scaffold. 
And have these ever been successful under similar, cir* 
eamstances I Blood may smother, for a period, but can 
never extinguish the fire of liberty, which you have con- 
tributed so much to kindle in the bosom of every Co- 
lombian. 

** I will not urge, as an argument, the personal dangers 
to which you will be exposed. But I will ask, if you 
eould enjoy life, which would be preserved by the con- 
stant execution of so many human beings — your country- 
men, your former friends, and almost your worshipers 1 
The pangs of such a situation will be made more acute, 
by reflecting on the hallowed motive of many of those 
who would aim their daggers at your bosom. That, like 
the last of the Romans, they would strike, not from ha- 
tnd to the man, but love to the country* 
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^From aknowled^ of your own dispositioa, aa 
out feelings, your excellency will not be will 
bolieTe, that yon could ever be broug[ht to commil 
of tyranny, or even to execute jastice with none* 
rigor. But trutt me, air, that there is nothing m< 
rnpting, nothing more deetructiTe of the noble 
finest feelings of our nature, than the exercise of 
ited power. The man who, in the beginning of 
career, mifht shudder at the idea of taking tm 
life of a fellow-being, might soon have his cod 
80 seared by the repetition of crime, that the i 
of his murdered yiotims might become mosic 
soul, and the drippings of his scaffold afford ' 
enough to swim in." History is full of sndi 
pies.- 

^ From this disgusting picture, permit me tocal! 
tention of your excellency to one of a different ehi 
It exhibits tou as the constiintional chief magial 
a free people. Giving to their representatiTes ^ 
enee of tout great name and talents, to reform the 
which, m a long reign of tyranny and misrule, ha 
tened upon every branch of the administration 
army, and its swarm of officers, reduced within tl 
its of real usefulness, placed on the frontiers, ; 
longer permitted to control public opinion, and 
terror of the peaceful citizen. By the removal 
incubus from the treasury, and the establishment oi 
responsibility, and economy, in the expenditures 
government, it would soon be enabled to dispeni 
the odious monopolies, and the duty of the ji 
which have operated with so malign an effect upc 
merce and agriculture ; and, indeed, upon the re 
which they were intended to augment. No Ion 
pressed by these shackles, industry would everywl 
vive : the farmer and the artizan, cheered by the p 
of ample reward for their labor, would redouble tl 
ertions : foreigners, with their capital and skill in t 
would crowd hither, to enjoy the advantages whici 
scarcely elsewhere be found : and Colombia wou 
exhibit the reality of the beautiful fiction of Fei 
Salentum rising from misery and oppression^ to p 
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i^ mnd happinets, viuler the eoanoils and direction of 
the eoaeeaied goddess. 

** What objections can be urged against this coarse 1 
Can any one, acquainted with the cifcumstanees of the 
country, donbt its snccess, in restoring and maiotainins 
tnnqoillityf The people would certainly not revolt 
agaiaat IhemselTes ; and none of the chiefs who are sop* 
poaed to be faetiously inclined, would think of opposing 
the strength of the nation, when directed by your talents 
and authority. But it is said, that the want of intelli- 
genee annongst the people unfits them for the govern- 
loent. la it not right, however, that the experiment 
should be fsfrly tried 1 I have already said, that this 
has Bot been done. For myself, I do Rot hesitate to de- 
clare my firm belief, that it will succeed. The people 
of Colombia possess many traits of character, suitable 
for a lepoblican government. A more orderly, forbear- 
ing, and well-disposed people are nowhere to be met with. 
Indeed, it maj safely be asserted, that their faults and 
vices are attributable to the cursed government to which 
they have been so long subjected, and to the intolerant 
character 'of the religion, whilst their virtues are all their 
own. Bot admitting their present want of intelligence, 
no one has ever doubted their capacity to acquire knowl- 
edge, and under the strong motives which exist, to obtain 
it, aupported by the inluence of your excellency, it 
would soon be obtained. 

** To yourself, the advantage would be as great as to 
the country ; like acts of mercy, the blessings would be 
reeiproeal; your personal happiness secured, and your 
fame elevated to a height which would leave but a sin- 
gle competition in the estimation of posterity. In be- 
stowing the palm of merit, the world has become wiser 
than formerly. The successful warrior is no longer 
regarded as entitled to the first place in the temple of 
fame. Talents of this kind have become too common, 
and too often used for ipischievous purposes, to be re- 
garded as they once were. In this enliehtened age, the 
mere hero of the field, and the successful leader of ar- 
mies, may, for the moment, attract attention, fiut it will 
be such as is bestowed upon the passing meteor, whose 
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blase is do l(mger remembered, when it 10 no longw 
seen. To be esteemed eminently great, it ia neeeasarj 
to be eminently good. The qoalitiea of the hero and tm 
general must be devoted to the advantage of mankind, 
bafore be will be permitted to assame the title of their 
benefactor ; and the station which he will hold in their 
regard and affections will depend, not upon the Bomber 
aiA the splendor of his victories ; bnt upon the resnlta 
and the use he may make of the influence he aoqoirea 
from them. 

** If the fame of oar Washington depended upon his 
military achievements, would the common consent of the 
world allow him the pre-eminence he possesses 1 Tbt 
yietories at Trenton, Monmouth, and York, brilliant as 
they were— exhibiting, as they certainly did, the kighetl 
grade of military talents, are scarcely thought of. Tha 
source of the veneration and esteem which is entertained 
fqr his character, by every description of politicians - t he 
monarchist and aristocrat, as well as the republicaoy is 
to be found in his undeviatin^ and exclusive deyotednesi 
to the interest of his country. No selfish consideratioB 
was ever suffered to intrude itself into his mind. For 
his country he conquered ; and the unrivalled and in- 
creasing prosperity of that country is constantly adding 
fresh glory to his name. General ; the course which M 
pursued is open to you, and it depends upon yourself to 
attain the eminence which he has reached before yon* 

^ To the eyes of military men, the laurels you woD 00 
the fields of Vargas, Bayaca, and Carebobo, will be foi- 
ever green ; but will that content you t Are you willing 
that your name should descend to posterity, amongst the 
mass of those whose fame has been derived £rom shed- 
ding human blood, without a single advantage to the hit- 
man race 1 Or, shall it be united to that of Washing- 
ton, as the founder and the father of a great and happy 
people 1 The choice is before you. The friends of Iuh 
erty throughout the world, and the people of the United 
States in particular, are waiting your decision with in* 
tense anxiety. Alexander toiled and conquered to attain 
the applause of the Athenians ; will yon regard as noth- 
ing the opinions of a nation which has evinced its aupo- 
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itr OTer that celebrated people, ia the scieoce most 
fiu to man, by having carried into actaal practice a 
tern of goTernment, ofwhieh the wisest Athenians had 

a glimpse ia theory, and considered as a blessing 
«r to be realized, howeyer ardently to be desired i 
> place which yon are to occupy in their esteem de- 
dB upon yoarseir." 

t has been stated that general Harrison was recalled 
n Colombia in consequence of his interference in the 
trnal affairs of the republic. This is not the fact He 
siied Bogota on the 5th of February, 1839. Presi- 
t Jackson was inaugurated on the 4th of March of 
t Toar, and Mr. Moore was appointed to this office on 

8di. It is therefore impossible that the president 
Id even have known of general Harrison's arrival at 

Mftt of gorernment, when he was recalled. Mr« 
oro reached Bogota in September, and on the 36th of 
t month, general Harrison had his audience of leave. 

that occasion, the president of the council said to 
I : ^ In expressing to you, sir, the sentiments of the 
Dcil towaras your government, it is agreeable to me 
ledare, that the hopes formed by Colombia, when the 
K^ntment was announced of so distinguished a gen- 
l, and one of the most eminent citizens of the oldest 
nUic of America, have been realized by your resi- 

00 in this capital, as envoy extraordinary, and minis- 
plenipotentiary near this government ; and, thereforet 

1 highly satisfactory to me, to show the high esteem 
ich your personal qualities have inspired.^* At the 
e when this address was made, Bolivar was absent 
n Bogota, and the president of the council was ad- 
listering the affairs of the government. His address 
roneral Harrison, the concluding paragraphs of which 
e been qnoted, clearly demonstrates that our minister 

discharged the duties of his station with dignity, 
dence and ability. 
9 
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CHAPTER XL 

Colonel Johnson's npeech in Congfess. — Genenl Hanina^ 
Cheriot address. — nia address in 1832, in regard to stevety^i 
— ^Vincennes speech about Abolition.— His speech at at 
47th anniveraaiy celebration of the settlement of OhioLr— His* 
torii^ fUacourae on the aborigines oi the Ohio. 

After general Harrison^s return from Colombia, he 
retired to his farm and resumed the peaceful puraalta of 
aippriculture. In June, 1831, he was ehosen to delim the 
aonufd discourse before the Hamilton county Agfienltii* 
nl Society. In this address, he gave evidence of belDg 
a sound practical farmer, combining theory and pnictiee* 
io regrard to crops and herds, with the same ready suo* 
cess, that in other days he had applied military princi- 
ples to the movement of armies. A single extraol from 
this valuable discourse, is all that oar limits will pe^ 
mit: 

^ The encouragement of agriculture, gentlemen* woold 
be praiseworthy m any country : in our own it is peeo* 
liarly so. Not only to multiply the means and enjoy- 
ment of life, but as giving greater stability and seeori* 
ty to our political institutions. In all ages and io aii 
countries, it has been observed, that the cultivator^ of 
the soil, are those who were least willing to part with 
their rights, and submit themselves to the will of a ma»* 
ter. I nave no doubt also, that a taste for agrimiltaral 
pursuits, is the best means of disciplining the ambition 
of those daring spirits, who occasionally spring up in 
the world, for ^ood or for evil, to defend or destroy the 
liberties of their fellow-men, as the principles leoeived 
from education or circumstances may tend. Am long !• 
the leaders of the Roman armies were taken from tho 
plough, to the plough they were willing to return. Never 
in the character of general, forgetting the duties of the 
citizen, and ever ready to exchange the sword and the 
triumphal purple, for the homely vestments of the hus- 
bandman. 
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** The hiatorj of Uiis far-famed republic is full of instao- 
of thia kind ; but none more remarkable than our 
ewa age and country have produced. The faaoinationa 
of power and the trappings of command, were as much 
deapiaed, and the enjoyment of rural scenes, and rural 
employmenta aa highly prized by our Washington, as 
by Gincinnatcs or Regolus. At the close of his giori- 
ooB military careeri he aays, * I am preparing to return to 
thet domestic reUremeot which it is well known I left 
with the deepest regret, and for which I have not ceased 
to aigh through a long and painful absence.' 

«* Your efforts, genUemeu, to diflfuse a taste for agricul- 
ture amongst men of all descriptions and professions, 
nay produce resulta more important even than increaa- 
ing the means of anbaistence, and the enjoyment of life. 
It may eaoae some fatnre conqueror for his country, to 
end hu career 

« Guiklua of hi* couniry'a blood." 

** To the heart-eheering prospect of flocks and herds 
feeding on unrivalled pastures, fields of grain, exhibiting 
the scriptnial proof that the seed had been cast on good 
ground---how often is the eye of the philanthropic travel- 
er diagnsted with the dark, unsightly manefactoriea of 
a certain poison— poison to the body and the soul. A 
modem ^neas er Ulysses might mistake them for ea» 
trances into the Infernal Regions ; nor would they grrat- 
It err. Bat onlike those passages which conduct^ the 
.Grecian and Trojan heroes on their pious errands, the 
aeenea to which these conduct the unhappy wretch who 
shall enter are those, exclusively, of misery and woe. 
No relief to the sad picture ; no Tartarus ihertf no Ely- 
alum here. It is all Tartarian darkness, and, not un- 
fiequently, Tartarian crime. I speak more freely of the 
practice of converting the material of the * 9txao£ UW 
(and by which so many human beings yearly perish) 
into an article which is so destructive of health and hap- 
piness, because in that way I have sinned myself; btU 
tnikaiwaif IfihaUun no tnore." * 

* 8ome yean anoe, general Harxison estatdished a distilkiy 
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la 1831, paadiDg an application in coDmM for Ikt 
aettiement of the aeoounta of J. Symmea Haniaon, lata 
Receiver of pablic moniea at Vincennea, colonel RichanA 
M. Johnson, now vice-preaident of the United Statea* is 
allndingr to the father of the late Receiver, 8pontaneoiialy< 
hore the following well merited tribnte to hia old eom- 
mander : 

'^ Who ia general Harrison 1 The aon of one of tho 
signers of the declaration of independence, who apent 
the greater part of his largre fortune in redeeming the 
pledge he then gave, of his * fortune, life and aaered hon- 
or,' to secure the liberties of his country. 
. '* Of the career of general Harrison I need not apeak-* 
the history of the west, is his history. For forty years 
he has been identified with its interests, its perils and its 
hopes. Universally belove<l in the walks of peace, and 
distinguished by his ability in the councils of hia conn- 
try, he has been yet more illustriously distingnished in 
the field. 

*^ During the late war, he was longer in active aenrioe 
than any other general ofiiC/er ; he waa, perhapa, oftener 
in action than any one of them, and never anatained a 
defeat." 

In 1833, general Harrison delivered, by appointmentv 
at Cheviot, Hamilton county, Ohio, an address in oom- 
memoration of the 4th of July, which waa anbaequentiy 
published by the committee of arrangements. It pre- 
sents a summary of the causes which led to the revolu- 
tionary war, and a lucid exposition of the conatitutioa of 
the United States. His interpretation of that instnuQeat 
is in strict accordance with the celebrated resolutions of 
Viiginia and Kentucky, of 1798. 

Being desirous of making a fair representation of tbe 
viewa ot general Harriaon, on all important publie mal- 
tera, we now introduce two documents tooching his ofiue 

on his fimn, to convert his surplus com mto wfaitduy. Soqb 
perceivini; ihe bad consequences of such a manu&etoiy, iqKMi 
the surrounding population, he dieerfully cnoounterad prif miia 
ly sacrilfice by aboluhing his manufactory of that banclbl ai^ 
tide. 
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ioDt on the sabjeet of slsTery. In the year 1899, when 
he wfs • candidate for congrreM, his opponents, for the 
porpoee of defeating his election, charged him with be- 
ing a pro-slavery man—that he had owned slaves, and 
had been in faror of introdaoing slavery into Indiana. 
In refotation of this sweepinff charge, general Harrison 
pabliahed an address, from which we take all of that por> 
tion relathig to the sobjeet of slavery. It is in these 
wofds: 

** Being called suddenly home to attend my sick fam- 
ilTf I have bat a moment to answer a few of the ealum- 
Bies which are in ciroalation concerning me. 

** I am aecnsed of being friendly to slavery. From 
my earliest youth to the present moment, I have been 
the mrdemi friend cf Human lAberiy. At the age of nigh- 
teen, Iheimt a member cf an MoHtion Society establish- 
ed at Richmond, Vireinia ; the object of which was to 
ameliorate the condition of slaves and procure tkdr frte^ 
dom by every legal means. My venerable friend, Jadge 
Gateh, of Clermont county, was also a member of this 
society, and has lately given me a certificate that I was 
one* Tke obUgaiidna vfhich I then came under I have 
fnthfulfy performed. I have been the means of liberating 
many slaves, but never placed one in bondaffc, I deny 
that my vote in congress in relation to Missouri and 
Arkansas, are in the least incompatible with these prin- 
eiples. Congress had no more lesral or constitutional 
ri^ht to emancipate the negroes in those sections^of Loop 
imana without the consent of their owners, than they 
have to free those of Kentucky. These people were 
secured in their property by a solemn covenant with 
France when the country was purchased from that pow- 
er. To prohibit the emigration of citizens of the south- 
em states to the part of the country, the situation and 
climate of which, was peculiarly suited to them, would 
have been hijgrhly unjust, as it had been purchased out of 
the common fund. Particularly, too, when it is recollect- 
ed that all the immense territory to the north-west of the 
Ohio had been ceded by Virginia, and with an unexampled 
liberality, she had herself proposed, that by excluding 
slavery from it, to secure it for the eroigpration of thoae 
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■tatos whieh had no slaTea^ Was it proper, then, whea 
her reserTed territory was in a great measure filled up* 
toezclode her citiaens from erery part of the territory paiw 
chased out of the common fand f Iwiu thefirdpenon la 
ifUrodute into tongrets the propaiium thai au the country 
mbove Mtsaouri (which having no inhahitanta was free fron 
tiie objection made to Missonri and Arkansas) thouid n^ 
fterhave ahvery admitted into it, I repeat what I hsvebe* 
fore said, that as our union was only effected bymatnai 
concession, so only can it be preserved. 

** My vote against the restrioUoB of Missouri ia form- 
ing her constitution was not a cooelusiTe one ; then 
would have been time enough, had I continued to be a 
member, before the question was decided, for my eonsti- 
teents to have instructed me, and I should have rejoieea 
in an opportunity of sacrificing my seat to my principles, 
if they had instructed me in opposition to my construe^ 
tion of the constitution. Like many other members from 
the non-slaveholding states, of whom I mention Shaw, 
Holmes, Mason of Massachusetts, Laman of Connec- 
ticut, and Baldwin of Pennsylvania, I coald see nothinf 
in the constitution which I had sworn to iiupport, ts 
warrant such an interference with the rights of the 
states, and which had never before been attempted. 
And where is the crime in one set of men not being 
uble to interpret the constitution as other men interpret 
it 1 As we had all »wom to support it, the enne 
-would have been in giving it a construction whieh oar 
eonsciences would not sanction. And let me adk, for 
what good is this question agrain brought up 1 It has 
been settled, as all our family differences have boen set- 
tled, on the firm basis of mutual compromise. And pat- 
riotism, as well as prudence, devoted the effects of that 
atofut ditcusnon to eternal oblivion. Is it not known, 
that from that cause the great fabric of oor Union was 
shaken to its foundation 1 Is it not known that Missou- 
ri would not have submitted to the restriction, and that 
the other slave-holding states had determined to support 
her 1 But for this compromise, the probability is, that 
nc this moment we migbt look upon the opposite shors 
of Ohio, not for an affectionate sister state, but on an 
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anatd mad implacable liraL What patriotio man would 
Boi joia the gallant Eat&h in axecmting tkei Aeorf and the 
hand that could dcTise and execute a scheme produetiTe 
of a calamity so awful t 

** Upon the whole, fellow-citiaens, our path is a plain 
one ; It ia that marked out as well by hamanity as auty. 
We eaoDot emancipate the slaves of the other states 
without their consent, but by producing a convulsion 
which would undo us all. For this much to be desired 
erent, we must wait the slow but certain progpress of 
those good principles which are every where graining 
ground, and which assuredly will ultimately prevail.** 

It is proper to remark, that this society, origrinally 
eatabliahed by the Quakers, but not confined to them, 
was, according to the statement of Judge Gatch, a '* Hu- 
mane Society ;'* and it seems to have been of a eharaeter 
CO which no exceptions were taken in Virgrinia. A num- 
ber of the cittaens of Richmond were members, and its 
principles were not understood to be at all in conflict 
with the righta guarantied to the owners of slaves, by 
the constitution and the laws of the land. Within a 
lew months after his first connection with this society, 
general Harrison, then but eighteen years of age, re- 
moved from Viff^nia, since which time he has never a^ 
tended one of its meetings, nor been either directly or 
iadirectly connected with any society touching the qnes- 
tion of Slavery. 

The other document upon this subject, is taken from a 
•peeeh mode by general Harrison, at Vincennes, Indiana, 
in May, I8S5, on the occasion of a public dinner having 
been given to him by the citizens of that place. 

**I have now, fellow-citizens, a few more words to 
tay on another subject, and which is, in my opinion, of 
more importance than any other that is now in the coarse 
of discussion in any part of the Union. I allude to the 
societies which have been formed, and the movements 
of certain individuals in some of the states in relation to 
a portion of the population in others. The conduot of 
lihese persons is the more dangerous, because their object 
is masked under the garb of disinterestedness and beiie- 
Toleoce ; and Uieir course vindicated by arguments and 
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propositions whichi in the abstitct, no one can deny. 
Ba^ however £BLScioating may be the dress with whioh 
their sehemes are presented to their fellow-dtizens, with 
whatever parity of intention they may have been formed 
and sustained, they will be found to carry in their train 
mischief to the whole Union, and horrors to a large por- 
tion of it, which, it is probable, some of the projectors 
and many of their supporters have never thought of; the 
latter, the first in the series of evils which are to spring 
from their source, are such as you have seen perpetrated 
on the fair plains of Italy and Gaul, by the Scythian 
hordes of Attila and Akric ; and such as most of you 
apprehended upon that memorable night, when the toma- 
hawks and war clubs of the followers of Tecumthe were 
rattling in vour suburbs. I regard not the disavowals 
of any such intention upon the part of the authors of 
these schemes, since, upon the examination of the publi* 
cations which have been made, they will be found to con- 
tain the very facts, and very arguments whioh they would 
have used, if such had been their object. I am certain 
that there is not, in this assembly, one of these deluded 
men, and that there are few within the bounds of the 
state. If there are any, I would earnestly entreat them 
to forbear ; to pause in their career, and deliberately con- 
sider the consequence of their conduct to the whole 
Union, to the states more immediately interested, and to 
those for whose benefit they profess to act. That the 
latter will be the victims of the weak, injudieious, pre- 
sumptuous and unconstitutional efforts to serve them, a 
thorough examination of the subject must convince them. 
The struggle (and struggle there must be^ may eom- 
mence with horrors such as I have described, but it will 
end with more firmly riveting the chains, or in the utter 
extirpation of those whose cause they advoeate* 

*' Am I wrong, fellow-citiaena, in applying the terms 
weak, presumptuous and unconstitutional, to the mea- 
sures of the emancipators ! A slight examination will, 
I think, show that I am not. In a viodicatioo of the 
objects of a convention which was lately held in one of 
the towns of Ohio, which I saw in a newspaper,, it waa 
■aid that nothing more was intended than to produce a 
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state of pablie feeling which would lead to an ameod- 
ment of the conatitation, anthorising the abolition of 
diavery in the United States. Now can an amendment 
of the cottstitntion be effected without the consent of 
the sonthern States t What then is the proposition to 
be snbniitted to them 1 It is this :«— ' The present pro- 
visions of the constitotion secure to jou the riffht (a 
rigrht which you held before it was made, which you 
have never given op,) to manage your domestic concerns 
in your own way ; but as we are oonvinced that you do 
not manage them properly, we want you to pot in the 
hands of the general govemment, in the councils of 
which we have the majority, the control over these mat- 
ters, the effect of which will be virtually to transfer the 
power from yours into our hands.' Again, in some of 
the states, and in sections of others, the black popula- 
tion far exceeds that of the white. Some of the emanci- 
pators propose immediate abolition. What is the pro- 
Eosition then, as it regards the states and parts of states, 
ut the alternatives of amalgamation with the blacks, or 
an exchange of situations with them ? Is there any 
man of common sense who does not believe that the 
emancipated blacks, being a majority, will not insist up- 
on a full participation of political rights with the whites ; 
and when posscSned of these, they will not contend for a 
full share of social riehts also 1 What but the extremity 
of weakness and fotly could induce any one to think, 
that sneh propositions as these could be listened to by a 
people so intelligent as the southern states ? Further; 
the emancipators generally declare that it is their inten- 
tion to effect their object (although their acts contradict 
their assertion,) by no other means than by convincing 
the slave-holders that the emancipation of the slaves is 
called for, both by moral obligation and sound policy. 
An unfledged youth, at the moment of his leaving 
(indeed, in many instances, before he has left it,) his 
theological seminary, undertakes to give lectures up- 
on morals to the countrymen of Wythe, Tucker, Pen- 
dleton and Lowndes, and lessons of political wisdom to 
states, whose affairs have so recently been directed b^ 
Jeffiinon and Madison, Macon and Crawford. Is it 
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poesible, that instaiioes of flreater TUiity tnd presnmp* 
Hon eoald be exhibited t Bat theoovrte puniaed by the 
Mnaneipators is unconstitational. I do not say thatthera 
are any words in the oonatitntion which forbid the dit* 
^seione they are engaged in ; I know that there are not 
And oitiEens have the right to express and publish their 
opinions without restriction. Bnt in the construction of 
the constitution, it is alwajrs necessary to refer to the 
eireumstances under which it was framed, and to aseei^ 
tain its meaning by a comparison of its provisions witli 
each other, and with the previous situation of the several 
states who were parties to it. In a portion of these, sla- 
Tery was reoogniaed, and they took care to have the 
right secured to them ; to follow and reclaim anch of 
them as were fugitives to other states. The laws of eon- 
press passed under this power, have provided ponishmeat 
for any one who shall oppose or interrupt the exercise 
of this right. Now can any ene believe, that the instnif 
ment which contains a provision of this kind, which an- 
thorizes a master to pursue his slave into another statSi 
take him back, and provides a punishment for any eiti> 
len or citizens of that state who should oppose hinif 
should, at the same time, authorize the latter to assemble 
together, to pass resolutions and adopt addresses, not only 
to encourage the slaves to leave their masters, but to eat 
their throats before they do so 1 

^ I insist, that if the citizens of the non-elaveholding 
states can avail themselves of the article of the constitt^ 
tion, which prohibits the restriction of sneeeh or the prees 
to publish anything injurious to the rignts of the tlav^ 
holding states, that they can go to the extreme that I 
have mentioned, and effect any thing further which wri- 
ting or sp^dring could effect. But, fellow-citizens, these 
tie not the principles of the constitution. Such a ooo- 
ttruction would oefeat one of the great objects of its lof* 
nation, which was that of securing the peace and harmooT 
of the states which were parties to it. The liiierty el 
speech and of the press, were given as the most effectual 
means to preserve to each and every citizen their own 
rights, and to the states the rights which appertained 
to them, at the time of their adoption. It oould 
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bfen expected that it would be ueed hj A» eitiiens 
i portion of the states for the purpoee of depriviee 
of another portion, of the riffhte which th^ had 
red at the adoption of the comitiUition, and m the 
iM of which, none bat themselves have any con- 
DC interest. If slavery is an evii, the evil is with 
> If there is guilt in it, the gailt is theirs, not onrs, 
neither the states where it does not exist, nor the 
nment of the United States can, without usurpation 
wer, and the violation of a solemn compact, do any- 
to remove it without the consent of those who are 
idiately interested. But they will neither ask for 
« consent to be aided, whilst the illegal, persecutine 
Imagerous movement^ are in progress, of which 1 
lain : the interest of all concerned requires that 
should be stopped immediately. This can only be 
by the force of public opinion, and that cannot too 
be brought into operation. Every movement which 
4b byjhe abolitionists in the non-slaveholdinff states, 
iwed by onr southern brethren aa an attack upon \ 
rights, and which, if persisted in, must in the end 
BSte those feelings of attachment and affection be- 
% the citizens of all the states, which was produced 
sommunity of interests and dangers in the war of tbs 
Qlion, which was the foundation of our happy union, 
ij« continuance of which, it can alone be preserved. 
isst you, then, to frown upon the measures which 
» ]m>dace results so much to be deprecated. The 
DOS which I have now given, I have omitted no op- 
■ity for the last two years to lay before the people of 
ws state. I have taken the liberty to express them 
knowing that even if they should unfortunately not 
d with yours, they would be kindly received.'* 
• attempt has been made to show that these two 
nsnts are inconsistent with each other. A careful 
arisen of them, however, must bring the candid en- 
r lor truth, to a different conclusion. On this, as 
SB upon all other questions upon whieh jfensral 
ison was called to act or express himself^ there 
exhibition of the same consistency of opinion and 
icter which marked the whole of his eventful Ills. 



la 183&» at the cdebniioo of the 47lk umiTienHf 
of the oetsleiDeDt of Ohio, brid in Cioeiunti, goMM 



HarriMNi vaa amoa^ tbo iBTiied gnrata ; and io reply ti 
aoBie eoBiplinieoiarj Unit, offered bj dbe conmiittoa rf 
amnfOBioat, refeniar to gca ei a i Wavne and bimodtfi 
feoerel Haniaon took occasion to speak of tko elaiais if 
tke Bobordinate oflieen, non-comniiasioned offieeia aad 
priTates of the re^lar ann j in tbo west, ander Haimery 
8t. Clair and Wajne, wbo broaobt tbe war of tbo raffo> 
lation to a close by tbe rictoiy of tbe Miami of tbe Lakn. 
Io this address, the elaiois of these soldiere were pie s eal 
ed in a strong, touching and beantifnl manner. Fraai 
tbe many admirable sentiments contained in this apeeebt 
we cannot forbear qooting tbe folloaring: ^No mon 
fatal idea can be entertain^ than that our repnblie is to 
be preserTed, either by the wealth of our citisena or tbs 
amonnt of the Tevenne of the goTornment. Tbe bright* 
est eras of the repablics which have existed, were tbos^ 
when honorable poverty prevailed, and when patriotisa 
was best rewarded.*' 

In the antumn of 1837, general Haniaon deliTered a 
discooTse before the Philosophical and Historical Socia^ 
of Ohio, on the aborigines of the Ohio, wfaieb has sines 
been published in the firat volume of the Transactions of 
that body. It embraces about fifty pages of Ibe wo«k« 
and is among tbe most valuable contributions wbkdi 
have yet been made to that society. Tbis diaeoarss^ 
written with classic elegance, in pure Saxon, is ingenioas 
and profound, presenting the results of much cImb aad 
accurate observation upon tbe ancient works and aborigi- 
nes of the valley of the Ohio. Having space but for s 
single extract, we take the follawin?, on the reproductioi 
of the forest upon the banks of the Ohio, after it has ooee 
been destroyed. The subject is introduced by tbe autboi 
to prove the great antiquity of the ancient monads aad 
fortifications of this region. . •• 

** The process by which nature restores the forest to iti 
original state, after being once cleared, is extremely alow. 
In our rich lands, it is, indeed, soon covered again willi 
timber, but the character of the growth is entirSy diffi9»> 
enti and continues so, through many generations of 
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In tereiml places on the Ohio, particularly upon the 
&nn which 1 occupy, clearingrB were made in the first 
settlement, abandoned, and suffered to gprow up. Some 
of them, now to be seen, of nearly fifty years* grrowth* 
have made so little progress towards attaining the ap« 
peara&ce of the immediately contiguous forest, as to in- 
duce any man of reflection, to determine, that at least ten 
times fifW years would be necessary before its complete 
assimilation could be effected. The sites of the ancient 
works on the Ohio, present precisely the same-appearance 
as the circumjacent forest. You find on them, all that 
beautiful Tariety of trees, which gives such unrivalled 
richness to our forests. This is particularly the case on 
the fifteen acres included within the walls of the work 
at the month of the Great Miami, and the relative pro- 
portions of the different kinds of timber, are about th« 
same. The first growth on the same kind of land, once 
cleared, and then abandoned to nature, on the contrarj, 
is more homogeneous— often stinted to one, or two, or at 
most three kinds of timber. If the ground has been cul- 
tivated, yellow locust, in many places, will spring up as 
thick as garden peas. If it has not been cultivated, the 
black and white walnut will be the prevailing growth. 
The rapidity with which these trees grow for a time, 
smothers the attempt of other kinds to vegetate and grow 
in their shade. The more thrifty individuals soon over- 
top the weaker of their own kind, which sicken and die* 
In this way, there is soon only as many left as the earth 
will well support to maturity. All this time the squir- 
rels may plant the seed of those trees which serve them 
for food, and by neglect suffer them to remain,^ — it will 
be in vain ; the birds may drop the kernels, the ex- 
ternal pulp of which have contributed to their nenrish- 
ment, and divested of which they are in the best state for 
germinating, still it will be of no avail : the winda of 
heaven may waft the winded seeds of the sycamore, cot- 
ton-wood and maple, and a friendly shower may bury 
them to the necessary depth in the loose and fertile soil— - 
but still without success. The roots below rob them 
of moisture, and the canopy of limbs and leaves above 
intercept the rays of the sun, and the dews of heaven : the 
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yovng slants in possession, liks another kiad of amtoe* 
iBoy, absorb tbe whole meaos of sobaistenee^ and leara 
the mass to perish at their feet. This state of thiaga 
will not, however, always continae* If the process of 
nature is slow and circuitous, in putting down usurpa- 
tion and establishing the equality which she loves, and 
which is the great characteristic of her principlesy it is 
avre and effecutah The preferenoe of the soil for the 
first jgriowth, ceases with its maturity . It admits of no goo- 
eession, upon the principles of legitimacy. The long un- 
disputed masters of the forest may be thinned by the 
hghtning, the tempest, or by diseases peculiar to uem- 
•elves ; and whenever this is the case, one of the ofWie- 
jected of another family, will find between its decaying 
roots, shelter and appropriate food ; and, springing into 
vigorous growth, will soon push its green foliage to the 
skies, through the decayed and withering limbs of its 
blasted and dying adversary — the soil itself, yielding it a 
more liberal support than any scion from the former oo- 
cnpant. It will easily be conceived what a length c^' 
time it will require for a denuded tract of land, by a pro- 
cess so slow, again to clothe itself with the amazing va- 
riety of foliage whioh is the characteristic of the forests 
of this reffion. Of what immense age, then, must be 
those works, so often referred to, covered, as has been 
aupposed by those who have the best opportunity of ex- 
amining them, with Uie second growth after tiu aummd 
fir^ ttaU had been regained ^*' 



CHAPTER XII. 

Genflial Harrison's first nomination for the presidency.-— Hif 
letter to Shcnrod WiUiamt.—- His (^anions upon dodHngir— 
His letter to Harmer Denny, on the princ^les upon whieh 
the government should be a dm i ni ste re d^ Sec on d nomiiMlMn 
for the presidency, December, 1889. 

Ih the autumn of this year, by a spontaneoua more- 
meat of the people, in different parts of the UnioBy 
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nl BwnAOO was Dominated as a caodidata for the pred- 
dancj. The late period in the canvaaa, at which this 
moTement was made, prevented that coDcentration of ac- 
tion among his frienda, ueceasary to secure hia election ; 
but, noder this disadvantagre, and with their other candi- 
daiea in the field, he received seventy-two electoral votes. 
In the fifteen states in which Mr. Van Bnren and general 
Harrison were alone opposed to each other, the former 
xeceived five hundred and eighty thousand, and the latter 
five hundred and fifty-two Siousand votes, being a ma- 
jority of less than thirty thousand for Mr. Van Buren. 
This fact evinces-Hill circumstances considered — the re- 
markable popularity of general Harrison with the people 
of the United States. 

During this canvass, Sherrod Williams, Esq. a mem- 
ber of congress from Kentucky, addressed a letter of eo- 
qniry to general Harrison, on certain political mattenu 
which drew forth the following reply ; 

North Bend, May 1, 1836 

Sir :— ^ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 7th ultimo, in which you request me to 
answer the following questions : 

Ist* ^*Will you, if elected president of the United 
States, sign and approve a bill distributing the surplus 
revenue of the United States, to each state according to 
the federal population of each, for internal improvement, 
education, and to such other objects as the legislature of 
the several states may see fit to apply the same V 

2od. ** Will you sign and approve a bill distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands to each 
state, according to the federal population of each, for the 
purposes above specified V 

3d. *' Will you sign and approve bills making appropri- 
ations to improve navigable streams above ports of entry t" 

4th. *' will you sign and approve (if it becomes n&> 
cessary to secure and save from depreciation the revenue 
and finances of the nation, and to afford a uniform sound 
currency to the people of the United States) a bill, witii 
proper modifications and restrictioDSv chartering a bank 
of the United States !" 
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' 6th, " What is your opinion as to the constitutioiHil 
power of the senate or house of representatives of the 
congress of the United States, to expanse or obliterate 
from the journals the reeords and proceedings of a pieri- 
ous session %^ 

From the manner in which the four first questions are 
stated, it appears that you do not ask my opinion as to 
the policy or propriety of the measures to which they 
respectively refer ; but what would be my course, if they 
were presented to me (bein? in the presidential chair of 
the United States) in the shape of bills, that had been 
duly passed by the senate and house of representatives. 

From the opinions whi^h I have formed of the inten- 
tion of the constitution, as to cases in which the veto 
power should be exercised by the president, I would 
have contented myself with giving* an affirmative answer 
to the four first questions ; but, from the deep interest 
which has been and indeed is now felt in relation to all 
the subjects, I think it proper to express my views upon 
each one separatelyk 

I answer, then, Ist. That the immediate return of all 
the surplus money which is, or ought to be, in the trea- 
sury of the United States, to the possession of the people 
from whom it was taken, is called for by every principle 
of policy and, indeed, of safety to our institutions ; and 
I know of no mode of doing it better than that recom- 
mended by the present chief magistrate, in his first an- 
nual message to congress, in the following words : ** 7h 
avoid these evils it appears to me thai the most safe^ intt and 
federal disposition which could he made of the surplus revfr* 
fitt«, would be its apportionment among the severed atates 
according to the ratio of represeniation. 

This proposition has reference to a state of things 
which now actually exists, with the exception of the 
amount of money thus to be disposed of; for it could not 
have been anticipated by the president that the surplus 
above the real wants or convenient expenditures or the 
government would become so lar^, as that retaininff it 
m the treasury would so much diminish the cironlaSng 
medium as greatly to embarrass the business of ths 
eoontry. 
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What other diapotitioo ein be made of it with a Tiew 
to get it into immediate eiiealation, bat to place it id the 
handa of the state aothoritiee f So ^reat la the amount, 
aod ao rapidly ta it inereaaini^, that it could not be ex- 
pended for a very considerable time on the compaiatiTe1]r 
few objects to which it could be appropriated by the gen- 
eral groverament; but the desired distribution amongst 
the people could be immediately effected by the state, 
from the infinite Tariety of ways in which it might be 
employed by them. By them it might be loaned to their 
own banking institutions, or even to indiTidoals— a mode 
of distribution by the general goYemment, which I sin- 
cerely hope is in the contemplation of no friend to hia 
country. 

Snd. Whilst I have always broadly admitted that the 

fublic lands were the common property of all the states, 
haye been the advocate of that mode of disposiuff of 
them, which would create the g^reatest number of ire^ 
holders ; and I conceived that in this way the interests of 
all would be as well secured as by any other disposition; 
but since, by the small size of the tracts in which the 
lands are now laid out, and the reduction of the price, 
this desirable situation is easily attainable by any person 
of tolerable industry, I am perfectly reconciled to the 
distribution of the |Hroceeds of the sales as provided for 
by the bill introduced into the senate by Mr. Clay ; the 
intereats of all seem to be well provided for by this bill ; 
and as for the opposition which has hitherto been made 
to the disposition of the lands heretofore contemplated 
by the representatives of the new states, there is no prob- 
ability of its being adopted, I think it ought no longer to 
be insisted on. 

3rd. As 1 believe that no money should be taken from 
the treasury of the United States to be expended on in- 
ternal improvements but for those which are strictly na- 
tional, the answer to this question would be easy but from 
the difficulty of determining which of those that are from 
time to time proposed, would be of this description* 
This circumstance, the excitement which has already 
been produced by appropriations of this kind, and the 
jealousies which it will no doubt continue to produce if 
10 
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pMikted kit giteadditionti dtioM to the mode of tp|iTO> 
priattDg all we surplus leTeone of the Uaited States io 
the maaner aboTO sug^sted. Each state will then haTS 
the means of aoeomphshing its own sehemes of iBtemal 
iaiiproTeiiient. Still there will be particular cases when 
a contemplated improvement will beof neater advantage 
to Uie Union generally, and some particular states, than to 
that in which it is to be made. In such cases, as well as 
those in the new states, where the value of the publio do- 
main will be greatly enhanced by an improvement in the 
means of eommanication, the general government should 
oertainly largely contribute. To appropriations of the lat- 
ter character there has never been any very warm oppo> 
sition. Upon the whole, the distribution of the surplus 
isvenue amongst the states seems likely to remove most, 
if not all, the causes of dissension of which the internal 
improvement system has been the fruitful source. There 
is nothing, in my opinion, more sacredly incumbent upon 
those who are concerned in the administration of oar 
government, than that of preserving harmony betweeu 
8ie states. From the construction of our system, theie 
has been, and probably ever will be, more or less jeal* 
onsy between the general and state governments; but 
there is nothing in the constitution— nothing in the chaiw 
aeter of the relation which the states bear to each other, 
which can create any unfriendly feeling, if the common 

guardian administers its favor with an even and impart^ 
and. That this may be the case, all those to whom any 
porUon of this delicate power is entrusted, should always 
act upon the principles of forbearance and conciliation! 
ever more ready to sacrifice the interest of their imme* 
diate constituents, rather than violate the rights of the 
other members of the family. Those who pursue a dif- 
ferent course, whose rule is never to stop short of the at- 
tainment of all which they may consider their due, will 
often be found to have trespassed upon the boundary 
they had themselves established. The observations with 
which I shall conclude this letter, on the subject of the 
veto power by the president, will apply to this as well 
as your other questions. 
4thu I have before me a newspaper, in which I am 
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dedgnated by its dittingtiiBhed editor, ^* The hank and 
ftdaral candidate.^* J think it would puzile the writer 
to adduce any act of my life which warrants him in 
identify iogr me with the interest of the first, or the poli- 
tics of the latter* Having no means of ascertaining the 
sentiments of the directors and stock-holders of the 
bank of the United States, (which is the one, I presumey 
with which it was intended to associate me,) I cannot 
say what their course is likely to be in relation to the en- 
saing election for president. Should they, however, give 
me their support, it will be evidence at least, that the 
opposition which I gave to their institution in my ca- 
pacity of representative from Ohio, in congress, pro- 
ceeded, in their opinion, from a sense of duty which I 
eoald not disregard. 

The joarnals of the second session of the thirteenth, 
and those of the fourteenth congress, will show that my 
votes are recorded against them upon every question in 
which their interest was involved. I did, indeed, exert 
mvaelf in the senate of Ohio, to procure a repeal of the law, 
which had imposed an enormous tax upon the branches 
which had been located in its boundaries at the request 
of the citizens. The ground of those exertions was not 
the interest of the bank ; but to save what I considered 
the honor of the state, and to prevent a controversy be- 
tween the state officers and those of the United States. 

In the spring of 1834, 1 had also the honor to preside 
at a meeting of the citizens of Hamilton county, called 
for the purpose of expressing their sentiments in relation 
to the removal of tlie public money from the custody of 
the bank, by the sole authority of the executive. As 
president of the meeting, I explained at some length the 
object for which it was convened, but I advanced no 
opinion in relation to the recharlering of the bank. 

A most respectful memorial to the president in relation 
to the removal of the depositee was adopted, as were also 
resolutions in favor of rechartering the bank ; but, as I 
have already said, this was not the purpose for which 
the meeting was called, and not one upon which, as pre- 
siding officer, I was called upon to ffive an opinion^ but 
in the event of an equal division of &e votes. 
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As a private citizen, no man can be more entirel j clear 
of any motive, either for rechartering the old institnttoiiy 
or creating a new one under the authority of the United 
States, f neTer had a single share in the former, nor in- 
deed, in any bank, with one exception; and that many 
years ago failed, with the loss of the entire stock. 1 
baTe no inclination again to venture in that way, eren if 
I should ever possess the means. With the exception 
above mentioned, of stock in a bank, long sinee bro- 
ken, I never put out a dollar at interest in my life. My 
interest being entirely identified with the cultivation of 
the soil, I am immediately and personally connected with 
none other. 

I have made this statement to show yon that I am 
not committed to any course in relation to the chartering 
of a bank of the United States ; and that I might, if so 
disposed, join in the popular cry of denunciation against 
the old institution, and upon its misconduct, predicate an 
opposition to the chartering of another. 

I shall not, however, take this course so opposite to 
that which I hope I have followed through lira, but will 
give you my sentiments clearly and fully, not only wKh 
regard to the future conduct of the government on the 
subject of a national bank, but in relation to the operation 
of that which is now defunct. 

-I was not in congress when the late Imnk was char- 
tered, but was a member of the 13th consrrese, afVer its 
first session, when the conduct of the bank, in its incip- 
ient measures was examined into; and believing, from 
the result of the investigation, that the charter had been 
violated, I voted for the judicial investiffation, with a 
view of annulling its charter. The resolution for that 
purpose, however, failed ; and shortly after, the manaffe- 
ment of its affairs was committed to the talents and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Cheves. From that period to its final dis- 
solution, (although I must confess I am not a very com- 
petent judge of such matters,) I have no idea that an 
institution could have been conducted with more ability, 
integrity, and public advantage than it has been. 

iHider these impressions, I agree with general Jackson 
in the opinion expressed in one of his messages to con- 
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fiom whidi I mike the foll'^ingf extnet : «^ TM 
m bank rf the United Siaiet, competent to aii the dutia 
wkiek may he reared hy ike government^ might ieeoor* 
ganized e» not to infringe on our delegated powere^ or the 
reeerved rights of the etates, I do not entertain a doUbt.^^ 
Bat the period for recharteriog ttie old institation has 
paseedv as PenosylTsnia has wisely taken care to appro- 
priste to herself the benefits of its large capital. 

The qaestion, then, for me to ansMrer, is whether, un- 
der the eirenmstances yoa state, if elected to the office 
of president, I would sign an act to charter another bank. 
1 answer, I would, if it were clearly ascertained that the 
public interest in relation to the collection and disburse* 
ment of the revenue would materially suffer without 
oney and there were uoequiTocal manifestations of public 
opinion in its favor. I think, however, the experiment 
should be fairly tried, to ascertain whether the financial 
operations of the government cannot be as well carried 
on without the aid of a national bank. If it is not neces* 
sary for that purpose, it does not appear to me that one 
can be constitutionally chartered. There is no construc- 
tion which I can give the constitution which would au- 
thorise it, on the ground of affording facilities to com- 
flaerce. The measure, if adopted, must have for its ob- 
ject the carrying into effect (facilitating at least the exer- 
cise of,) some one of the powers positively granted to the 
general government. If others fiow from it, producing 
equal or greater advantages to the nation, so much the 
better ; but these cannot be made the ground for justify- 
inga recourse to it. 

The excitement which' has been produced by the bank 

Question, the number and respectability of those who 
eny the right to congress to charter one, strongly recom- 
mended the course above suggested. 

5th. I distinctly answer to this question, that, in my 
opinion, neiUier house of congress can constitutionally 
expunge the record of the proceedings of their prede- 
cessors. 

The power to rescind certainly belongs to them; 
and is, for every public legitimate purpose, all that ia 
oaeef sary. The attempt to expunge their journal, now 
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nMitsg in ^« senate of the United £Usta% 1 an satir 
fled eonfd never bave been made but in a period of the 
liighett party excitement, when the Toiee of veaaoa and 
generona feeling is stilled by long protracted and bittor 
eontiofersj. 

In relatioR to the exercise of the veto power by the 
president, there is, 1 think, an important differenoa in 
opinion between the present ehief magistrate aod myself 
i express this opinion with less diffidence, because I be* 
Heve mine is in strict accordance with ^oaa of all the 
prcTious presidents to general Jackson* 

The veto power, or the control of the exeetitiTa OYer 
the enactment of laws by the legislative body, was not 
Unknown <in the United States previously to the formation 
of the present federal constitution* It does not appaari 
however, to have been in much favor. The principle 
was to be found in but three of the state constitutions ; 
and in but one of them (Massaohosetts,) was the exeeo- 
tive power lodged in the hands of a single ehief magis- 
trate. One other state, (South Carolina,) had, indM, 
not only adopted this principle, but had given its single 
executive magistrate an absolute negative upon the acts 
of the legislature. In all other instances it has beeu a 
qualified negrative, like that of the United States. The 
people of l^uth Carolina seem, however, not to have 
been long pleased with this investment of power in their 
governor, as it lasted but two years ; having been adop> 
ted in 1776, and repealed in 1778 ; from which time the 
acts of the legislature of that state have been entirely 
freed from executive control. Since the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States, the veto principle 
has been adopted by several other states; and until 
very lately, it seemed to be very rapidly growing into 
favor. 

Before we can form a correct opinion of the manner in 
which this power should be exercised, it is proper to un- 
deretand the reasons which have induced its adoption. 
In its theory, it is manifestly an innovation upon the first 
principle of republican flrovernment— that the majority 
■lioold role. Why should a single individual oon^ 
Ihei will of that majority ^ 
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It wHl not be said that there is more probability of 
finding greater wiadom in the ezecutiTO oliair, than ia 
the halla of the legislature. Nor ean it poaeibij be 
supposed, that an indiridual residing in the eentre of mm 
extensire eonntry , ean be as well acquainted with thi 
wants and wishes of a nnmerous people, as those wlie 
eome immediately from amongst ^eni---the partakers, for 
a portion of the year, in their various labors and employ* 
ments ; and the witnesses of the effects of the laws in 
their more minute as well as general operations. 

As fkTj then, as it regards a knowledge of the wants 
and wishes of the people, wisdom to discover remedies 
for increasing the public prosperity, it would seem that 
the legislative bodies did not require the aid of an exeo- 
uttYo magistrate. But there is a principle, recognised 
by all the American constitutions, which was unknown 
to the ancient republics. They all acknowledge rifirhts 
in the minority, which cannot rightfully be taken from 
them. Bxpenenee had shown that in large assemblies, 
these ri^rhts were not always respected. It would be 
in Tain Siat they should be enumerated, and respect for 
them enjoined in the constitution. A popular assembly, 
under the influence of that spirit of party which is always 
discoverable in a greater or less degree in all republics, 
might, and would, as it was believed, sometimes drsre- 
ganl them. To guard against this danger, and to secure 
Sie rights of each individual, the expedient of creating 
a department independent of the others, and amenable 
only to the laws, was adopted. Security was tbns gives 
against any palpable violation of the constitution, to the 
injury of individuals, or a minority party. But it was 
still possible for a willful and excited majority to enaet 
laws of the greatest injustice and tyranny, without vio- 
lating the letter of their charter. 

And this I take to be the origin of the veto power, as 
well in the state governments, as that of the United 
States. It appears to have been the intention to create 
an umpire between the contending factions, which had 
existed, it was believed, and would continue to exist* 
If there was any propriety in adopting this principle in 
the government of a state, all the nvsons in faTor oi |l 
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existed in a tenfold degree for ineorporatiag it in that of 
the United States. The operations of tlie latter, extend* 
iog over an immense tract of country, embracing the pro- 
ducts of almost every clime, and that country divided 
too into a number of separate ffovernments, in many re- 
spects independent of each omer and of the common 
federal head, left but little hope that they could always 
be carried on in harmony. It could not be doubted that 
sectional interests would at times {xredominate in the 
bosoms of the immediate representatives of the people 
and the states, combinations formed destructive of the 
public good, or unjust and oppressive to a minority. 
Where could a power to check these local feelings, and 
to destroy the effects of unjust combinations, be better 
placed than in the hands of that department whose autho- 
rity, being derived from the same common sovereign, ii 
co-ordinate with the rest, and which enjoys the great 
distinction of being at once the immediate representa- 
tive of the whole people, as well as of each particulai 
state? 

In the former character, the interests of the whole 
community would be rigidly supported, and, in the latter, 
the rights of each member steadfastly maintained. The 
representation from the state authorities in the electoral 
colleges, I consider one of the most felicitous features 
in the constitution. It serves as an eternal memento to 
the chief magistrate that it is his duty to guard the in- 
terests of the weak against the unjust aggressions of the 
strong and powerful. From these premises, you will con- 
clude that I consider the qualified veto upon the acts of the 
legislature, conferred by the constitution upon the presi- 
dent, as a eoruervative power, intended only to be used to 
secure the instrument itself from violation, or, in times 
of hi^h party excitement, to protect the rights of the 
minority, and the interests of the weaker members of 
the Union. Such, indeed, is my opinion, and such we 
must believe to be the opinion of nearly all the distin- 
guished men who have filled the executive chair. If I 
were president of the United States, an act which did 
not involve either of the principles above enumerated, 
ijiust have been passed under yery peculiar circuoH 
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ataDces of preoipitaney or opposition to the known public 
will, to inouoe me to refuse to it my sanction. 

If the opinion I have ^iven of the motives of the fra- 
raers of the constitution, in giving; the veto power to the 
president, is correct, it follows, that they never could 
have expected that lie who was constituted the umpire 
between contending factions, should ever identify him- 
self with the interests of one of them, and voluntarily 
razee himself from the proud eminence of leader of a na- 
tion to that of chief of a party. I can easily conceive 
the existence of a state of things by which the chief ma- 
gistrate of a state may be forced to act upon party prin- 
ciples ; but such a course is entirely opposed to all the 
obligations which the constitution imposes on a presi- 
dent of the United States. The immense influence be 
posBesaes will always give to his party the prepon- 
derance, and the very circumstance of its being an ex- 
ecutive party will be the oause of infbsing more bitter- 
ness and vindictive feeling in these domestic contests. 
Under these circumstances, the qualified veto given hj 
the constitution may, if the president should think pro- 
per to change its character, become as absolute in prao- 
tiee as that possessed by the kings of England and 
France. From the great variety of local interests acting 
upon the members of the two houses of congress, and 
from the difficulty of keeping all the individuals of a 
large party under the control of party discipline, laws 
will ohen be passed by small majorities adverse to the 
interests of the dominant party; but if the president 
should think proper to use the veto power for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of his party, it will be in 
vain to expect that a majority so large as two-thirds in 
^th houses would be found in opposition to his wishes, 
(n the hands of such a president, the qualified veto of 
the constitution would in practice be absolute. 

I have, upon another occasion, expressed my views 
upon the danger of a dominant executive party. It may, 
perhaps, be said, that the chief magistrate will find it im- 
possible to avoid the influence of party spirit. Several 
of our chief magistrates, however, have been able to 
escape its influence $ or, what is the same thing, to act 
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M if they did not feel it. As one mode of STotding It, 
it would be my aim to interfere with the legrielation ef 
confess as little as possible. The claase in the coMti- 
tution whieh makes it the duty of the president to sive 
eongress information of the state of the Union, and to 
recommend to their eonsideration saeh measarea as he 
ahall Mge neeessary and expedient, eould nsTer he in- 
tended to malce him the source of lefislation. Informa- 
tion should always be frankly gfiTon, and reeommendar 
tions upon such matters as come more immediately aader 
his coj^isance than thdrs. But there it should end. 
If he should undertake to prepare the business of leglri*- 
tion for the action of con^ss, or to assonoe the ebar- 
■eter of code maker for the nation, the personal iHtereat 
which he will take in the soeeess of his measures will 
neeessarily conrert him into a partisan, and will totally 
incapacitate him from performing the part of that impar- 
tial umpire, which is tne character that I have auppoead 
the constitution intends him to assume, when the aets 

riBsed by the legislatore are submitted to his decision, 
do not think it by any means necessary that he should 
take the lead as a reformer, even when reformation is, in 
Ids opinion, necessary. Reformers will he noTer wanl- 
in|f when it is well understood that the power which 
wields die whole patronage of the nation wul not oppose 
the reformation. 

I hare the honor to he, with great consideratiott nnd 
letpect, sir, your humble senrant. 

W. H. HARRISON. 
2b tke Eon. Skerrod Wii&am§. 

In 1888, .a sentleman in New Jersey addressed ifsnend 
Harrison on the sobiect of dnelling. The reply to this 
letter has been widely chrcnlated, and is Justly eonside^ 
ed one of the most effectrre attacks upon the practice of 
personal combat, that has been made. The conolnding 
paragraph presents general Harrison's own views npon 
this subject, and we subjoin it. 

** I am satisfied, that what I have said above, does not 
sntirely meet your enquiry, and that you will expecft me 
tD state what ^bet the scenes described had in lormingv 



Mf OVB prindplet, mnd gorendng my owo condaet. I 
Mfe ftlmdy stated an entire change in my sentiments, 
so the aabject of dnelliag, from those which I entertained 
vpoB any Arat entering the army ; and for which no ex* 
ease can be offered, bat my extreme youth, and the bad 
axamplea eontinnaUy before me. In almost every other 
case, poesesaed of the deliberate opiiiiona of a man, you 
might safely conolade that his condact would be in con- 
formity to them. Bat soch, alas ! is not the caae with 
■ea of the world, an relation to the laws which form 
^tha code of honor." Abstractedly considered, they all 
esndamn them, whilst in practice they adopt them. In 
all other eaaes, independent men act from their own con* 
▼idtiona, bat, in this case, npon the opinions of othen, or 
lathar fiom what they fear may be the opinions of othere. 
I acknowledge, then, that the change of my opiniona, 
iHiich I have admitted in relation to duelling, had no 
other iaflaence on my conduct, than to determine me 
MTor to be the aggressor. But, although resoWed to of* 
fer no inaalt nor inflict any injury, I was determined to 
9n!Ser none. When I left the army, however, and retired 
to civil life, I considered myself authorized ^atly to 
narrow the ground upon which I would be willing to re» 
aort to a personal combat To the determination which 
I had previously made, to offer no insult or inflict any 
injury to give occasion to any one to call upon me in this 
way, (for after witnessing the scene which I have last 
deacribed, the wealth and honore of the world would not 
have tempted me to level a pistol at the breast of a man 
whom I had injured,) I resolved to disregard all remarks 
npon my conduct which could not be construed into a 
deliberate insult, or any injury which did not affect my 
reputation or the happiness and peace of my family* 
When I had the honor to be called upon to command the 
north-western array, recollecting the number of gallant 
men that had fallen in the former war, in personal com- 
bat, I determined to use all the aothority and all the in* 
iloence of my station to prevent their recurrence. And, 
to take away the principal source from which they spring, 
in an address to the Pennsylvania brigade, at Sandusky, 
I dwtoad it to be my determination to prevent, by all 
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<he iMun that the military laws plaeed fai IBJ huda^wa^ 
iajaiy, or even insult, which shoald be offered, by IM 
tnperior to the inferior officers. I cannot say what iafln- 
•nce this course, upon my part, may haye produced in. 
the result ; but I state with pleasure, that there was d<» 
a single duel, nor, as far as I know, a challenge giren, 
whilst I retained the command. The actiTity in which 
the army was constantly kept, may, however, have been 
the principal cause of this uneommon harmony. 

*' In relation to my present sentiments, a sense of higher 
obligations than human laws, or human opinions ean im- 
pose, has determined me never, on any oeeasion, to ac- 
cept a challenge or seek redress for a personal injury, by 
a resort to tiie laws which compose the code of honor**' 
. The proceedings of the National Demoeratio Anti- 
masonic Convention, held in Pennsylvania, in 1838^ by 
which general Harrison was nominated for the presi- 
dency of the United States, in the canvass of 1840, were 
transmitted to him, officially, by the Honorable Harmer 
Denny, of Pittsburgh. Under date of December Snd, 
1838, the general made a reply to Mr. Denny, the sub- 
stance of which is here giren : 

** Dbab Sir : — ^As it is probable that vou have by this 
time returned to Pittsburgh, I do myself the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter from Philadelphia, 
containing the proceedings of the National Democratic 
Anti-masonic Convention, which lately coufened in that 
city. With feelings of the dpepest gratitude, 1 read the 
resolution unanimously adopted, nominating me as a can- 
didate for the president of the United States. This is 
the second time that I have received from that patriotic 
party, of which yon yourself are a distinguished member, 
the highest evidence of confidence that can be giren to a 
citizen of our republic. I would attempt to describe my 
•ense of the obligations J owe them, if I were not con- 
vincpd that any language which I could command would 
fall far short of what I really feel. If, however^ the 
wishes of the convention should be realized, and if 1 
should second their efforts, I shall have it in my power 
Co manifest my gratitnde in a manner more acceptable to 
those whom you represent, than by any professiona of it 
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lirhieh I could at this time make ; I mean by^ exerting mr 
utmost efforts to carry oat the principles set forth in their 
resoliitions, by arresting the progress of the measures 
** destructive to the prosperity of the people, and tending 
to the subversion of their liberties,'^ and substituting for 
tliem those sound democratic republican doctrines, upon 
which the administration of Jefferson and Madison were 
conducted. 

Amon^ the principles proper to be adopted by any ex- 
ecntiTe sincerely desirous to restore the administration to 
its original simplicity and parity, I deem the following 
to be of prominent importance. 

I. To confine his service to a single term. 

II. To disclaim all right of control over the pnblio 
treasure, with the exception of such part of it as may be 
appropriated by law, to carry on the public services, and 
that to be applied precisely as the law may direct, and 
drawn from the treasury agreeably to the lofig establislK 
ed forms of that department. 

ill. That he should never attempt to iniluenoe the* 
elections; either by the people or the state legislatures^ 
nor suffer the federal ofEksers under his control to take 
any other part in them than by giving their own votes, 
when they possess the right of voting. 

lY. That in the exercise of the veto power, he shonld 
limit his rejection of bills to, 1st. Such as are, in his 
opinion, unconstitutional ; 8nd. Such as tend to encroach 
on the rights of the states or individuals ; 3rd. Such as 
involving deep interests, may, in his opinion, reouire 
more mature deliberation or reference to the will or the 
people, to be ascertained at the succeeding elections* 

y. That he should never suffer the influence of his of- 
fice to be used for purposes of a purely party character* 

YI. That in removals from office of those who hold 
their appointments during the pleasure of the executive« 
the cause of such removal should be stated, if requested, 
to the senate, at the time the nomination of a successor is 
made. 

And last, but not least in importance, 

VII. That he should not suffer the executive depart- 
ment of the government to become the source of legisla- 
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tton : but leave the whole businees of making laws fat 
the Udiod to the department to which the conatitatioii 
has exclusively assigned it, until the? have assumed that 
perfected shape, where and When alone the (^Miiiona of 
the executive may be heard. • • * « 

The question may perhaps be asked of me» what aeco- 
rity I nave in my power to offer, if ibt majoritr of tim 
American people should select me for their chief magia* 
trate, that I woiftd adopt the principles which I have 
herein laid down as those upon which my adminiatratioa 
would be conducted ; I could only answer, by leferriag to 
my conduct, and the disposition aianiiested in the ai»- 
charge of the duties of several important offioea, wbiefa 
have heretofore been conferred upon me* If the powe: 
placed in my hands haa, on even a single ooeasioSf beoa 
itaed for any purpose other than that for which it was 
given, or retained longer than was neeeeaary to aoeimbii 
plish the objects designated by ^ose from whom the 
trusts were received, I will ackoowledse thai either will 
eoQstitute a aufficieat reason for disere^ting tmy promise 
I may make, under the circumstances ia which I am now 
plaeed." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

HsnWmrg co n vent i cti*— Canvaw of 1840 . G r ea t raufi nieeU 
ings at Fort Me^ Tippecanoe, Bunker Hill, 4cc/— Election 
«f Ctenentl £hurriiion. 

Altbouoh Harrison had been defeated in the eanvaw 
of 1836, his friends had no doubt that by saffioient 
efforts he inigrht be chosen in 1840, and their hopes 
were strengthened by the growing dissatisfaction with 
the administrationt aAer the terrible revulsion in com- 
mereial and financial matters which took place in the 
spring of 1837. Gren. Harrison's name, however, was 
not the only one before the American people in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Van Buren's. The long services, and tried 
talents of Mr. Clay induced his friends to hope that he 
wonld be selected; the unquestioned ability of Mr. 
Webster led many to look to him as the man best fitted 
to restore credit and security to the country ; while the 
popularity of Gen. Scott caused his name also to be 
brought forward. At an early period, however, it was 
proposed by the Whigs to leave the selection of a 
candidate to a national convention, and the opposition 
members of Congress were requested to name a place 
and time for the meeting of such a convention. This 
they did upon the 15th of May, 1838, fixing upon 
Harrisburg, Fenn., as the point, and the first Wednes- 
day in Deeember, 1839, as the day, of meeting : they 
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also agreed that each State should send as many dele- 
gates as it had senators and representatives in Congress. 
This course, on the part of the whigs, prevented all 
distraction in their party, and offered no man to the 
shafts of the administration speakers and writers until 
a late period in the canvass. One other principle was 
agreed to by the foes of Mr, Van Buren ; this was, 
that they would select the candidate who had the best 
chance of being elected, without reference to his compar- 
ative talents, or previous services : the object wbs to 
ensure a whig administration, and it was believed that 
either of the four gentlemen named had an abnndanoe 
of ability and integrity, and might be safely placed in 
the presidential chair. Some months before the meetug 
of the convention, in June, 1839, Mr. Webster^ then cm 
a visit to England, publicly declined being considered 
a candidate ; so that when the delegates of twenty-two 
States met at Harrisburtr on the day agreed upon, they 
had to choose between Clay, Scott, and Harrison. The 
choice was soon made, and the hero«f the west leoeived 
the nnanimous vote of the convention. 

This nomination, at first, gave some offence to the 
Virginians and other southerners \r4io had been half 
persuaded that Harrison was an abolitionist. Some of 
Mr. Clay's friends were also disappointed. These IM- 
ings, however, soon passed away. The whig members 
of the Virginia Legislature confirmed the nomination of 
Harrison and Tyler upon the 8th of January. Mr» 
Clay, himself, behaved with the magnanimity whieh 
became him ; and his supporters, in general, at once ae- 
qniesced in the nomination which had been made. Tlie 
news of the choice that had taken place was leeeived 
throughout the west with enthusiasm ; and Ohio at aaob 
took measures to ensure a great meeting of the people at 
her capital, to show the country that the nominee was 
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red in his own land. Harrison, himself, acc^ted 
mour conferred upon him in a short and modest 
written from North Bend, upon the 19th of De- 
ff. In this letter he enters into no particalars, as to 
3W8, referring to the published replies to Sherrod 
ims, and Mr. Denny, already quoted by us, but 
.tee his determination not to be a candidate for a 
1 term. 

ong those circumstances which ^freatly tended to in- 
ihe friends of General Harrison during this first win* 
die presidential contest, was the letter of William 
'6B, of Virginia, well known as the leader of the Con- 
ine party. In this epistle, dated February IMh, 
was very long and very able, the distinguished 
r presented his objections to Mr. Van Buren, and 
tiie claims of General Harrison to the support of 
democrats with equal plainness and eloquence, 
large of abolitionism urged against the statesman 
A was examined by Mr. Rives, and shown to be 
ttesB ; so groundless that he does not hesitate to 
m, *' Where is the man, whether of the south or 
rth, who, in the practical assertion of the rights 
south, and in ener^tic and decisive reprobation 
desifirns of the abolitionists, has gone farther than 
il Harrison!*' He next attacks the charge of 
ism which, also, had been brought to overwhelm 
lims of the western hero. In disproving this ac- 
m, he quotes from an address by Harrison, pub- 
in 1832, containing his views on the great contested 
, and then adds : — " A political creed more truly re- 
in and patriotic than this, I think, you will agree 
me, has never been submitted to the American 
•" He next defends ^e whig candidate against 
irges of favouring a protective tariff, intemA 'im- 
lents, and a national bank. 
11 
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Upon the Slat and 22d of Febrnarj took place ibt 
Harrison gathering, at Columbus, attended, as 
belioTed, by no less than twenty three thousand p^ 
At this convention the popular symbols of coon 
log-cabins and hard-cider barrels, which throua 
whole contest played so important a part, werel 
first time, made pre-eminent. The delegates from 
county came with their log-cabin, having skins sti 
upon its outer walls, while the representatiyes 
frontier men, clad in hunting shirts, ate com braai 
the roof: those from Wood county brought a miniata 
Meigs, drawn by six horses ; it " was an exaet 
sentation of the fort, with the pickets and block-li 
made from a diagram drawn by an officer who w: 
of its defenders daring the siege. Cannon peepe 
the embrasures, and one of the pieces was firea 
the entrance of the miniature. A number of thi 
gates garrisoned the fort and cheered heartily, a 
came in.*' From Cleveland came a fine brig, w 
sails set. Crawford county brought as her ba 
living bald-eagle, perched upon a staff, ten feet 
Although the second day (Feb. 22d) was rainy m 
mud ancle deep, the procession which then formei 
more than a mile in lensth, the delegates walking 
abreast, and was attended by sixteen bands of 
The president of the convention was General ] 
Beall, who was supported by nineteen vice-preaj 
one from each congressional district, and by eifffat 
taries. It nominated Thomas Corwin as candidi 
Governor, and also an electoral ticket pledged tc 
risen and Tyler. The spirit shown on this occas 
the citisens of Ohio lent new hope and strength 
whig cause throughout the country. 

It would be impossible for us to detail the mc 
which took place from this time forward in favor i 
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Hmitlraiv nomineet. In every seetion of the eountry 
ik» BMo» spirit was tliowii, and eTeiy day made the 
wbigB more confident of electing their candidate. The 
abaurd objection made to General Harrison by some 
letter writer, that he was jast fit to Uyc in a log-cabin 
mad drink hard-cider, became the source of one of the 
Qoet powerful influences in his favor, for it identified 
him with the masses, it made him the democratic can- 
didate : and it is worth while to mention that when this 
ridicalons letter first reached Cincinnati, the Greneral 
•aid to his friends that plenty of such abuse would en- 
sura his election to a certainty. Neither were the grayer 
ehargea of abolitionism, federalism, &c. much more pow- 
erful for evil ; they were too easily disproved to weiffh 
wilk the pec^le, whose pecuniary distresses had maSie 
tbem earnest and keen in seeking Uie truth. But among 
die slanders and stories which were everywhere circu- 
lated to injore the prospects of General Harrison, was 
oee, the parpoee of which was to produce a convicticm in 
the josinds or the people that the old and hardly tried ser- 
TBBt of the republic was broken in energy and intellect, 
and it was well calculated to produce that impression* 
The story was that a committee existed at Cincinnati, 
which had the Harrisburg nominee in charge, which 
wrote his letters, answered all queries addressed to him, 
wad in short took the place of his head ; and the fact 
that this body had replied to inquiries sent the Greneral 
firom Oswego, was appealed to m proof of the charge. 
Mr. Joseph L. Williams, a representative in con^rress 
firom Tennessee, knowing of this tale,and fearing its influ- 
eiioe, wrote to General Harrison, who, in May 1840, 
answered as follows : 

** As it has been asserted that 1 employed this com- 
mittee to write p(^tical opinions for me, because I was 
unsdile to write them myself^ it may be proper to say, that 
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I was never in the habit of doing this, and that in all 
the addresses, letters, speeches, general orders, &e. whidi 
have been published under my name, and widi ray sano* 
tion, there is not a line that was written or suggested 
by any other individual. I do not claim for these pro- 
ductions any merit ; nor would I consider myself blame- 
able had I received the occasional assistance of my 
friends in this way; but I mention it to show bow 
totally reckless are my political enemies in the asser- 
tions they make in relation to me.'* 

This charge was farther alluded to by the General^ 
in his speech at Columbus, delivered in June, ** The 
story goes,'* said he, ** that I have not only a committee 
of conscience-keepers, but that they put me in a cage, 
fastened with iron bars, and keep me in that.*' He then 
proceeded to relate the facts upon which the whole tale 
was founded. The corresponding committee appointed 
by the whigs of Hamilton county, had chosen as its 
chairman. Major Gwynne, one of General Harrison's 
personal friends, upon whom he felt at liberty to call when 
pressed with business. To him the General was in the 
habit of passing over such letters as contained inqniriee 
that could be answered by a reference to some printed 
speech or document, that the querist might be referred 
to the proper source of information. This fact, together 
with the tact that on one occasion a letter— that iroin 
Oswego—- which had been placed in this manner in the 
hands of Major Gwynne, was answered by the committeei 
though never referred to them, formed the grounds of the 
current story. This fable for a time, may have caused 
many to doubt the physical capacity of the whig candi- 
date; but its influence was soon counteracted by the 
appearance and speeches of the veteran himself, at Co- 
lumbus, at Fort Meigs, and on the ground where Wmyne 
concluded his ftmous trea^ of 1796. 

The celebration at Fort Meigs, which took place upon 
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the 10th and 11th Af Jane, was one of the moat impres- 
•ire of the great gatherings which met during the can- 
Tats of 1840. 

The site of the Fort is on the brow of the right bank 
o£ the rirer Maamee, nearly an hundred feet abo¥e the 
water, to which the descent, though covered with the 
greenest sward, is almost precipitous. On the land side 
sweeps around in a crescent form, a ravine, which toge- 
ther with the river, partially insulates the fort, and must 
have eontributed essentially to the defence of the place. 
The fosse or ditch, the glacis, the sally ports, though over- 
grown with short thick grass, are all distinctly defined. 
Beneath for many a mile, stretches the luxuriant val- 
ley of the Maumee, the broad river dotted with islands 
fodingaway into the dim, hazy distance, and reflecting, 
like polished silver, the bright rays of the early summer 
aan. As night came on upon the evening of the 10th of 
June, the day preceding the celebration, the old fort pre- 
sented one of the most picturesque views imaginable. 
Great numbers of people had come in during the after- 
noon from the neighboring states of Indiana and Michigan, 
and the more distant counties of Ohio, and by 9 o'clock 
there could not have been le^s than 20,000 on the ground. 
These were divided into groups of from 1,000 to 5,000 
men, listening to and cheering some favorite speaker, or 
tinging Tippecanoe songs. It was surprising to witness 
the spirit with which tl^ir hymns were sung. All knew 
the words and the tunes, and when one heard them 
ehanted as by a common impulse by many thousands of 
fann«rs, mechanics, and hard working artisans of every 
description, he could not but be thoroughly convinced 
that a spirit was abroad that could not be stayed or put 
down. 

On the brow of the bank, and on the edge of the 
neighboring forest were ranged the white tents of Uie 
military and citizens. The heavens were without a 
eloud, the moon was up, and under-tha softened and mel- 
low radiance of its light the river, the valley and the 
whole scene seemed reposing in quiet beauty, forming a 
strange contrast to the sights and sounds which met the 
eye imd ear on every side. 
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Let oar readers suppose some ten or twenty of the 
largest eamf meeiing$ they ever attended, all thrown 
into one, with all the accompanying exhortations and 
siagingr, these hei^tened in effect by the musie of innu- 
merabfe bands, and they will be able to form a bettsr 
idea of the aspect of Fort Meigs on the night of the lOtk 
than we could give by the most labored description. In- 
deed the feeling which seemed to pervade each one of 
the mighty host there assembled was akin to and appa> 
ently was not less fervent or sincere than the most ex- 
alted religious sentiments in a period of great excite- 
ment 

About midniffht the camp was aroused by an attaek 
from some hundred Indians. The drums beat to quar* 
ters, skirmishers were driven in, the roar of cannon was 
mingled with vollies of musketry, and during an hour or 
more, many of the most stirring events of the siese were 
acted over with an air of startling reality. The Indians 
were finally driven back, some were captured, the senti- 
nels were placed, and the camp sank into profound repose. 

Early on the 11th the vast multitude or^nised by 
choosing Thomas Ewing President, and appointing other 
officers. Soon after the organization had been thus com- 
pleted, General Harrison reached the ground, and ai- 
eended the stand where were collected many of the vati^ 
rans of the revolution, and his companions in arms under 
Wayne and during the last war. His appearance was 
greeted with rounds of the most tremendous cheers. The 
Disposer of all events was then addressed, in an affeet* 
ing and appropriate prayer by the Rev. Joseph Badger, 
whose heaa was whitened by the frosts of ninety winton, 
and who, nearly fifty years before, was a chaplain in 
Wayne's army. The prayer concluded, General Harri- 
son advanced to address the vast assemblage. He spoke 
neariy an hour and a half, straight on, without a mo- 
ment's hesitancy, and with a force and power not sor^ 
passed by one in the prime and vigour of manhood. '* We 
honestly confess,'* said one present, *^ that notwithstai^ 
ding our perfect confidence in the purity and integrity of 
his character and principles, and with a just appreciation 
of his eminent military and civil servicas, the mttaneks 
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Upon him had been made with saeh boldness and per- 
tinaeity— they had been repeated in so many thousand 
forms, and from so many sourees — ^that, though we gare 
them no credence, we still had misgivines, lest affe, the 
responsibility, seryioes «nd hardships of his erenmil life 
haa somewhat impaired his physical, if not intellectual 
energies* But whatever misgivings we had on diat 
score, were dissipated after listening to the first few sen- 
tences of his add ress. During the whole of his long speech, 
delivered in the open air, under a bumin? sun, not for 
one moment did he falter. The trumpet-like tones of 
his voice rang out as clear at the close as at the com- 
mencement, and by all the mighty host gathered round, 
not less than 25,000, every word could be distinctly 
heard.^ 

Just before the convention at Fort Meigs, an immense 
concourse had come together at another scene of Harri- 
son's successful efforts, the battle-ground of Tippecanoe. 

It would but feebly convey an idea of its vastness, to 
•ay that such a multitudinous gathering never before as- 
sembled in Indiana, nor perhaps in the west; and when we 
consider what led those present to come thither, the dis- 
tance many of them came, the almost impassable state of 
the roads, and the incessant rains which preceded the meet- 
ing, it must be thoo^ one of the greatest assemblies 
ever convened for civic purposes on this side of the 
▲tlantie. On the evening of the 28th of May, there 
were two thousand three hundred wagons encamped in 
the vicinity of the battle ground ; and by noon of the 
S9th the number was swelled to three thousand two 
hundred, which were counted — and the number of per- 
sons in attendance on the day last named could not have 
been less than thirty thousand. 

The morning of me 28th gave promise of a fair day, 
and at an early hour all the thorooghferes leading to 
Laiayette, were filled with processions on foot and 
horseback; in wagons and carts; in canoes and in 
cabins, all flocking to the battle-field of Tippecanoe. 
Five steamboats had arrived at the wharves, crowded 
with passengers from the towns on the Ohio and the 
Wabash, and the roar of artillery and the crash of mus- 
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kets, minffled with the shouts and huzzas of the inultl> 
tndoy as they marched with colors unfurled and bannen 
waTing in the breeze. In the afWmoon, however, tbs 
rain poured down in torrents; but onward camv 
the procession in unfaltering array, filled with enthusiasm, 
and greeted by hundreds, as they proceeded on their wa^ 
to the battle-sround ; nor did they cease coming until 
after dark. Late in the afternoon of that day, the rain 
that had been falling, at intervals, for the last five days, 
abated, and the sun shone forth. 

This presage of fine weather for the next day was not 
deceptive. The 29th was clear and delightful, and the 
whole multitude were filled with hope and joj. The 
convention was organized, and remained in session until 
the afternoon of the 30th, listening to speeches from the 
eloquent, from every portion of the country, joining in the 
chorus of the songs, which were known to the dwdlers in 
every log-cabin, and gazing on the survivors of the bat- 
tle fought upon the spot, who, bearing one of their tatter- 
ed banners, were present at the meeting. 

On the 28th of July, another convention met at Green- 
ville, the scene of Wayne's famous treaty : at this Gen- 
eral Harrison was present and spoke. 

He said he was not there of his own choice. When 
the partialily of his country had placed him in the posi- 
tion of candidate for the presidency, it had been his pur- 
pose to remain in the quiet of his home, and take no part 
in the canvass. His services and opinions, on all im- 
portant topics, were open to the scrutiny of his country- 
men ; but a torrent of calumny had brought him from his 
home. He then adverted to the various slanders pro- 
mulgated against him. His answer to the charge of 
federalism, as understood in 1798, was especially happy. 
From his youth upwards, he said, he had been a republi- 
can. A jealousy of federal power, particularly of execu- 
tive power, was among the first lessons instilled into his 
mind by his venerat^ parents. Those early admoni- 
tions were indelible, and he trusted he had made them the 
rule of his life. When he was appointed governor of 
Indiana, he remarked that great, even despotic powers 
were vested in him« He was authorised by the ordi- 
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BA^^to lay off new oounties, and to organise them by 
the appointment of county officers — among others the 
aheriffs. He considered, however, that he had not re- 
ceived his office from the people, and he felt bound by 
daty, and a proper sense of the spirit of repablicanism, to 
|five to the people of the territory a voice in the admin> 
latration of affiurs, in as far as it was within his power 
to do so. When a sheriff was to be appointed, and ap- 
plication was made to him for the office, he would say ; 
** Sir, I can not give you this office— you must go to the 
people of your county ; and if in an election you shsdl 
be successful, it will give me pleasure to give you a com- 
mission." He then told various anecdotes connected 
with these elections ; and, among^Dthers, some incidents 
connected with the organization ofWayne county, Indiana. 
in this account of the administration of the territory, he 
was freouently interrupted h^ the grateful recollections of 
some of the grray-headed citizens of Indiana. In the 
ftdlness of their hearts they would frequently exclaim; 
^ General, it is true ;" ^' We know it to be true, general." 

During this summer of 1840, a letter written by Har- 
rison to Mr. Berrien of Geor^a, in 1836, and which had 
Wen lost sight of, came to light again, and was le-pub- 
liabed at the South. It was as follows :— 

Near New Lanetuterf Nov, 4, 1836. 

Mt Dear Sir : This is the first day of leisure that I 
htfve had since I had the honor to receive your letter of 
tiie 30th September, and I avail myself of it to answer 
tiie three questions you propose to me, and which are in 
the following words, viz : 

1st *^ Can the Congress of the United States, consis- 
tently with the constitution, abolish slavery, either in 
the States, or in the District of Columbia ?" 

dd. *' Do not good faith and the peace and harmony of 
tiie union require that the act for the compromise of the 
tariff commonly known as Mr. Clay's bill, should he 
earned out according to its spirit and intention ?" 

9d. "Is the principle proclaimed by the dominant 
party, that ' the spoils belong to the victors,' consistent 
with an honest and patriotic administration of the office 
of the President of the United States 1" 
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I proceed to answer ^lese qaestiont in the «rder they 
ue proposed. 

1st 1 do not think that Ccmgfress can abolish, or ia 
any manner interfere with slavery^ as it exists in tiis 
States, but upon the application of the States ; nor abei* 
ish slavery in the Distnct of Colnmbia, without the ooih 
sent of the States of Virginia and Maryland, and the 
people of the District. 

The first would be, in my opinion, a palpable viohk 
tion of the constitution, and the latter a breach of fai& 
towards the States I have mentioned, who would cer- 
tainly not have made the cession, if they had supposed 
it wonld ever have been used for a purpose so differsat 
from that which was its object, and so injurious to them 
as the location of a free colored population in the midst 
of their slave population of the same description. Nor 
do I believe that Congress could deprive the people of 
the District of Columbia of their property without their 
consent It would be reviving the doctrine of the tories 
of Great Britain in relation to the powers of Parliament 
over the colonies before the revolutionary war, and in 
direct hostility to the principle advanced by Lord Chat- 
ham, that *' what was man^s own was absolutely and 
exclusively his own, and could not be taken from him, 
without his consent, given by himself or his legal r^ 
resentative.** 

3d. Good fidth and the harmcmy and peace of the 
Union do, in my ojMnion, require that die oompromise 
of the tariff, known as Mr. Clay's bill, should be earned 
out according to its spirit and intention. 

3d. I am decidedly of opinion that the power of ap- 
pointment to offices, vested in the executive oi the Uni- 
ted States by the constitution, should be used with a sin- 
ge eye to the public advantage, and not to promote the 
terests of party. Indeed, that the President of the 
United States should belong to no party. 

You are at liberty to use this letter for any purpose 
you may think proper. I am, dear sir, with great regard 
and consideration. Your humble servant, 

(Signed) W. H. HiLRRiBov. 
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An tiie time drew nett for those eteotions whleli were 
to determine the i«te of the candidates for the ^res)- 
dene^, the popular exhibitions of feelin? in faTor of 
Hanrison beeame more and more marked. The great 
eastern conventions had begun with that of Baltimoie, 
on the 4th of May ; this was followed by a lar^e gath- 
«ring at Alexandria, in the District of Columbia ; and 
that by odiers scarce less numerous. The greatest meet- 
ing, however, took place at Bunker Hill, upon the 10th 
of September, which consisted of not less than sixty 
thousand people. The day was beautiful, and the pro- 
oeesion which formed upon the common in Boston, and 
marched through many of the principal streets, was one 
of the largest and most striking ever witnessed in any 
eomitry ; 369 banners were borne in its ranks ; delegai- 
ttoQS were present from eighteen states, in addition to 
the immense multitudes from Massachusetts ; and when 
the lonff files all reached the memorable spot where the 
blood n the revolutionary heroes had been shed, they 
^Atirely covered the hill from top to bottom. Daniel 
Webster acted as President, and read a declaration set- 
ting forth the principles for which the whigs were con- 
tending, which was received with immense enthusiasm. 
Ihuinff that evening, and the forenoon of the 11th, the 
city of Boston resounded unceasingly with the noise of 
the speakers and singers who were striving to outdo 
each other in honoring the Hero of Tippecanoe.* 

In the west, the 17tti of August witnessed the grei^t 
meotfng at Nashville, where Mr. Clay appeared and 
•poke to the delieht of the thousands assembled. This 
«<mvention was cliiefly remarkable as having called forth 
m Tory violent attack by Oen. Jackson upon Mr. Clay» 
who had commented upon the appointment of Edward 
Livingston, a defaulter, and Samuel Swartwout, the 
-confidential emissary of Aaron Burr, to high and respon- 
sible offices. To this attack Mr. Clay made a reply in 
▼ery moderate and civil terms. This incident still far- 
ther injured the cause of Mr. Van Buren, for with many 
the wAe ground for upholding him was Gen. Jackson's 

•See on Bunker Hin Conv. NUes' Register, Septeaiber 19^ 1840, 
VoL LIX, (9th Series Vol. IX) page 43, 4&c. 
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piel(BT8iioe, and whtteyer weakened ihe moral power of 
the Hero of New Orleans^ w^aLkened also the ^^hanoee 
of hU ^ footHBtep" follower; and swelled the lanka of 
the '' straight-oats,*' or, Jackson men who saw in Har- 
rison hb worthiest successor.* 

But all the conyentions held east and west were, it is 
believed, inferior to the great concourse which assembled 
at Dayton, on Thursday the 10th of September. The 
approach of Gen. Harrison to that place, and his retnm 
thence homeward, were perfect triumphal marches. 
Vast multitudes followed him, and thousands gathered 
along the road sides, greeting him as he came. Wash- 
ington was scarce more warmly welcomed. At Dayton 
from eighty to one hundred thousand were met to receive 
the hero ; men and women, for it was supposed that at 
least five thousand ladies were present and active. Here, 
as everywhere along his course, the General by his vig^or, 
voice, and power of intellect, effectually overthrew the 
accusation of his opponents, that he was weak and in- 
capable ; none showed more power or capacity than he.f 

The same may be said of his appearance at Chilli- 
cothe, where he met some fifty thousand of his fellow 
citizens upon the 16th and 17th of September; at Som- 
erset, where he was upon the 21st; and at Colambus, 
where he spoke upon the 35th. It was generally agreed 
that he could travel farther and speak better than any 
young man who could be found. 

On the 5th of October great meetings took place at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and at Ric^nond, Virginia; 
the latter, consisting of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
persons, continued m session three days, and was ad- 
dressed by B. W. Leigh, W. C. Rives, and Daniel 
Webster.:^ Then commenced the elections, and for a 
time the speaking and singing throughout the land 
ceased, and all stc^ listening for the result of the som- 

* See cm whole lubject Jackaon^s and Glay^i papen in Niles' Reg>> 
i«tef, September 5, 1840, Vol. LIX, (5th Series, Vol. IX,) page 10. 

t On the Dayton C!onvention see Niles' Register, September 96, and 
October 3d, 18«9, (Vol. LIX-Ah Series Vol. IX,) page 96-70. 

t See Niles* Register, October 17, 1840, Vol. LIX TSth Seriies, VoL 
IXJ pages 106 to 111. 
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mer^s work ; there had not been so gpreat anxiety in re- 
lation to a Presidential election since the contest of Jef- 
ferson and Burr. The number of votes polled was very 
grreat. In Pennsylvania, where a state election had 
been held two weeks before, and warmlj contestedy 
there were gri^en on the presidential question over 31,- 
000 additional votes, and the parties were so equally 
balanced that with an aggregate of 2874693, Harnsoa's 
majority was but 343. In Ohio the Harrison electors 
received 148,157 votes, and Van Buren^s 124,782, giv- 
ing the former a majority of 23,375 on the popular vote. 
Virginia, however, remained true to Mr. Van Buren^ 
though by a small vote, Harrison having 41,405, and 
his opponent 42,818 votes. 

The popular electoral votes of the several states on this 
memorable occasion are given in the annexed table ; and 
also the change which had taken place since 1836 : 
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AOGREUATE VOTE. 



ELECTORAL VOTE. 



President.||yice President 



STATES. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

HassachiMetu 
Bhode Island* • 
Connecticut • • • 
New York-.. 
New Jersey •.. 
Pennsylvania • 
Delaware • • . • • 

Maryland 

Virgmia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Geor^a 

Alabama 

Mississippi... • 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee . • . • 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Total vote. *. 



Whig majority' 



Harrison. 



.40,612 

• 25,483 

• 32,445 
.72,874 
.. 5JJ13 
.31,212 
225,812 

33351 
144,018 
.. 5.903 
.33,529 
. 41,405 
•46,376 



.40,349 
.28,471 
. 19,518 
.11,296 

• . 4,961 

• 59,054 

• 58,489 
148,141 
.65,302 

• 45,537 
.21,441 
.224)11 



.1,269,763 
•1,126,137 



143,626 



Van Buren 



46,901 
33,919 
18,009 
51,944 

• 3,26{^ 
94,88S 

212,519 

31,034 

143,675 

• 4:872 
28.754 
42;8i8 

33,782 

• 

31,969 
33.991 
16,995 
•7317 
•6,766 
47,482 
32,616 
124,780 
51,604 
47,476 
28,043 
21,10Q 
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* South Carolina chooses her electors by the Legislature. 
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1840. . 1836. 

Harrison. Whig. Van Boxeiu 

New England 35,621.... 7,692 

Middle States 21,819... ....27,924 

Western States 67,768 ..21,568.... 

Southern States 18,418.... ....12^27 

Harrison's maj. in 1840. .143,626 21,568 48,143 
Van Barents maj. in '36.. 26,575 21,568 

Whig gain since '36. ...170,201 26,575 

Ob Oie 26th of January, 1841, Oen. Harrison left Cin* 
einiviti (m his way to Wasliiogton. His departure was 
witnessed hy a collection of ten or twelve thousand of 
his fellow citizens, who little thought that they weie 
nevcar to see him again. From the oeck of the boa4 h# 
spoke to the crowd, and feelingly contrasted his position 
and that of the countrjr when ho first reached that land- 
ing, a young ensign in the army, and at the momei^ 
he spoke. He asked his political opponents to be jusl» 
to wait his action as chief magistrate, and if that proi^ 
false to Democracy, then to denounce him. 

His journey was a triumphal procession. At Wbeelingf. 
Pittsburg, Brownsville, Baltimore, Washington, airai 
Richmond, crowds constantly beset him, and he was 
forced to decline shaking hands, in consequence of the 
extreme pain which he already suffered in his arm. 

On the 20th of February the votes of the electoral col- 
leges were opened in Congress^ and the choice of Har- 
rison was officially promulgated. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

bkKogan&m of Gen. Harrison. — ^His address^ — ^His condsel 
albr ^akkig offiesw— His ddmen and deaih.r-*-l)iap08d of hii 
ieniBinSif-<-Gtiant by the nation to his haaiiy. 

As the kmg ezpeeted fourth of Marsh draw near* 
orowds gathered at ths capital* Themsmiiigof theday 
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of inaugraTatton was hazy, and betokened rain, but not- 
withstanding these appearances, the streets of Washiner 
ton were filled at an early hour. Soon after 10 o'clock 
the procession which was to escort the President elect, 
formed and proceeded to his quarters ; baring receiTed 
him, the vast multitude marched onward to the eapitol. 

In the senate chamber, meanwhile, thouflrh reserved 
for the privileged persons, a crowd had gathered at an 
eariy hour. Long, long, before anything official was to 
be seen or heard, the lady's circular gallery on the one 
hand, and the gentlemen's gallery on the other, were 
filled to overflowing. N^ods of recognition, smiles of 
pleasure, peerine- looks of eager curiosity, everywhere 
met the eye. When some full uniformed officer of the 
army or navy entered the hail, with his straw ecAonA 
plumes and massive epaulettes, what a stretching out of 
snowy necks, what an ezchanffe of inquiries, what looks 
of awakened interest pervaded the circle ! Soott, and 
Gaines, Macomb, ana Jones, and Wool, presented a 
brilliant ffroup, calling up associations connected with 
our past days of triumph ; while on the opposite side 
might be seen a civil group of no less interest, embra^ 
oing the nominated members of the new cabinet, inspi- 
ling auguries not less cheering of future prosperity and 
glory. 

The senate, (convened by the president in extra ses- 
sion) having been called to order by the secretary, the 
oath of office was by order of the senate administered 
by Mr. Clat to Mr. Kino, of Alabama, (on his re-elee* 
tion for a new term,) who was then unanimously deeted 
president pro tempore of that body, 

Mr. Kino thereupon took the chair of the senate. 

The Diplomatic Corps now entered the hall, and 
assumed the seats provided for them in front, and on the 
left of the chair. A most brilliant ap}>earance they made, 
decorated as they were, not only with the insignia of 
their various orders, but half covered with the richest 
embroidery in silver and in gold. Had this group of 
distinguished personages, however, been stripped of all 
external designations, the eye of the most casual obier^ 
ver could not have fidled instantly to raoognin the 
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maiked diflmnoe which distiiigiiiBhed then fiom oUinn 
18 f(Ht)igrnere« 

On the opposite side of the chair, appeued, aoon af- 
ter, in the strongest contrast, the array of the judges of 
the snpreme court, in their black robes, with their gravei 
intellectnal, reflectin^r coantenanees. There was a sim- 

Sle, ^oiet, unpretending air about this body of highly 
ignifted men, to which outward adornments would have 
added nothinff but an alloy. 

The late Vice PaisiDcitT and the Vice Prksidknt 
elect became the next objects of notice. They adranced 
together to the steps of the president's chair, when Mr. 
Ttlis, haying been presented to the presiding officer, 
took the oath of office, and then ascendingr to the chair, 
which had been racated for his reception by Mr. Kino, 
deiiyered with mucli grace, dignity, and self possession^ 
an address to the senate, of moderate lengrth, marked by 
modesty, propriety, and sound sense. 

The new senators were then successiyely sworn in, 
and took their seats. 

At twenty minutes past twelve o'clock, the warrang 
note was heard from the table of the Vice Prksidiitt, 
when Gsir. Harrison entered and took the seat prepared 
for him in front of the secretary's table. He looked 
cheerful but composed ; his bodily health was manifestly 
perfect ; there was an alertness in his moyement which 
was quite astonishing, considering his advanced age, 
the multiplied hardships through which his frame had 
passed, and the fatigues he had lately undergone. 

After he had retained his seat for a few minutes, prepay 
rations were made for forming the line of procession to 
the platform prepared for the ceremony of the inaugura- 
tion, erected over the front steps of the portico of the east 
front of the capitol. The procession was in the pre- 
scribed order, as announced the day before by authority 
of the committee of the senate. 

It was not without great difficulty, and yery severe 
pressure, that the body of citizens who followed and ac- 
companied this train passed out of the east door of the 
rotunda : and the inadequate and disproportionate siie 
of that entrance (always a defect at least, if not a de- 
12 
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fbrmity) was nmtt more tensiblj manifiMted* Soim 
ladies suffered severely from the pressure of the crowd* 
but no serious accident is known to bare occurred* 

On the platform, seats had been provided for the Pais- 
IDBNT and the Chief Justici, who were placed imm»> 
diately in front. On their right, seats were assigned to 
the diplomatic corps. Behmd sat membere of both 
houses of eongtesBf offioere of the army and navy, and 
many distingrnished characters who had ass e m bled in 
the city, intermingled with a great company of ladies, 
who occupied not only the steps in the rear of the plat- 
form, but both the broad abutments of stone which sup- 
port the steps on either side. Temporary balustrades 
nad been placed around those exposed spaces, without 
which they would have been a very unsafe station, more 
especially for females. 

But the sight which attracted uad arrested and filled 
the eyes of ^1 those who were fortunate enough to get 
a favorable post of observation from which to witness 
the scene, was thc people. 

There they stood, and had stood for hours, in a solid 
dense mass, variously estimated to contain (in the space 
before the capitol and extending back some distance 
into the open square) from thirty to fifty, and even sixty 
thousand. Happy was the man who could climb upon 
railing, or post, or pillar, to ohtain a better sight of the 
expected object. All such places were filled, piled up, 
with clinging occupants ; some ascended the trees in the 
square, whose branches, in their denuded condition, af- 
fonrded an unobstructed prospect. On the verge of the 
crowd were drawn up carriages, filled with ladies; 
while here and there peered up a standard, bearing a pa- 
cific banner, or the stand of colore of some volunteer 
company. 

While patiently waiting for the arrival of the presi- 
dent, this mass of heads resembled some placid lake, 
not in a perfect calm, but gently rippled by a passing 
breeze, its watere in perpetual but gentle motion ; hut 
the instant he was seen advancing from the capitol, it 
suddenly resembled that same lake, when a blast from 
the mountain has descended upon it, thrown it into ta- 
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mvltooiis •Station, and ** UAed up its hands on high." 
A deafening shoot went np from the glad hearts and 
exulting yoices of an emancipated people* It sung wel- 
eome to the majt whom the pboplc delight to honor, and 
must have met, with overwhelming power, the throb- 
binffs of his own bosom. 

When the uproar had subsided, it was succeeded hj 
the deep stillness of expectation, and the new president 
forthwith proceeded to read, in accents loud and clear, 
his address to the nation, which we subjoin entire, as 
containing his fiill political creed, and showing the prin- 
ciples by which, had he liyed, he would hare been 
ffoided. In the delivery of this address, the voice of 
Qbju Harbison never flagged, but to the end retained its 
^1 and commanding tone. As he touched on suoeea- 
aive topics, lying near the heart of the people, their 
sympathy with its sentiments was manifested by shouts 
which broke forth involuntarily from time to time ; and 
when the reading of the address was concluded, they 
were renewed and prolonged without restraint. 

Previous to delivering the closing sentences of the 
address, the oath of office, tendered by the Chikf Jus- 
TICK, was taken by the President, in tones loud, dis- 
tinct, and solemn, manifesting a due and deep impressioa 
of the importaiice of the act ; after which, the President 
pronounced the remaininc^ passage of his address. 

The pealing cannon then announced to the country 
that it had a new Chief Magistrate. The procession 
was again formed, and, setting out from the capitol, pro- 
ceeded along Pennsylvania avenue to the mansion of the 
f resident, cheered throughout the whole route as Gen. 
Iarrison passed, by the immense crowds on foot which 
lined the avenue, and the hardly less numerous assembly 
of females who filled the doors and windows along the 
whole route. 

Nearly the whole throng of visitors accompanied the 
President to his new abode, and as many as possible 
entered and paid their personal respects to him. The 
whole building, however, could haruly contain a fortieth 
part of them, so that very many were unable to obtaim 
admission at all. A popular president will, on soeh an 
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occasion, alwaya be surrounded b j more friends tban 
ia possible for him to receiye and recognize otherw: 
than in masses. 

The close rf the day was marked by the repetition 
aalutes of artillery, the whole city being yet alive wj 
a population of strangers and residents, whom the mil 
ness of the season invited into the open air. 

In the everUng the several ball rooms and places 
amusement were filled with crowds of gentlemen m 
ladies, attracted to the city by the norelty and inten 
of the great occasion. In the coarse of the evening, t 
president of the United States paid a short visit to eft 
of the assemblies held in honor of the inauguration, a; 
was received with the warmest demonstrations of attac 
ment and respect 

The end cf the day was marked, as its promsa fff 
the early morning hour had been, by quiet and order, n 
only remarkable, but astonishing, considering the n 
erowd of persons, the excitement of the occasion, ai 
the temptations which it offered to undue exhilarattd 
No accident or incident whatever occurred, it is believe 
to leave a pain or pang behind it, or to mar the grati 
cation of the multitude of those who rejoiced in thi 
kaarts that they had lived long enough to see that day 
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PRESIDENT HARRISODPS 

INAUGURAL SPEECH, 
March 4, 1841, 

Onmttmngtif<m Iki duties t^the qfiee tf President t^Hu Umlai Smes. 

Called from a retirement which I had supposed wm 
to eontinae for tiie residue of my life, to fill the Chief; 
Executive office of this great anid free nation, I appear 
before you, fellow-citizens, to take the oath which the 
Constitution prescribes as a necessair qualification for 
the performance of its duties. And in obedience to 
a custom coeval with our Government, and what 1 
believe to be your expectations, I proceed to present to 
Tou a summary of the principles which will govern me 
in the discharge of the duties which I shall be called 
upon to perform. 

It was the remark of a Roman Consul, in an eariy 
period of that celebrated Republic, that a most striking 
contrast was observable in the conduct of candidates for 
offices of power and trust, before and after obtaining. 
them— -they seldom carrying out in the latter case the 
pledges and promises made in the former. However 
much the world may have improved, in many respects, 
in the lapse of upwards of two thousand years since the 
remark was made by the virtuous and indignant Roman, 
I fear that a strict examination of the annals qi! some of 
the modem elective Governments, would develope simi- 
lar instances of violated confidence. 

Although the fiat of the People has gone forth, pro- 
claiming me the Chief Magistrate of this firlorious Unioot 
nothing upon their part remaining to be done, it may be 
thought that a motive may exist to keep up the delusios 
under which they may be supposed to have acted in re* 
lation to my principles and opmions ; and perhaps there 
may be some in this assembly who have come here 
either prepared to condemn those I shall now deliver, or, 
approving them, to doubt the sincerity with which ^ey 
are uttered. But the lapse of a few months will eonfina 
OK dispel their iears. The ouiliiiee of prinoiplee to gor^ 
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era, and measures to be adopted, by an Administration 
not yet begun, will soon be exchanged for immutable 
history; and I shall stand, either exonerated by my 
countrymen, or classed with the mass of those Who pro- 
mised that they might deceirey and flattered with the in- 
tention to betray. 

Howerer strong may be mj present purpose to realize 
tiw expectations of a magnanimous and confiding People, 
I too well understand the infirmities of human natnre, 
and the dangerous temptations to which I shall be ex* 
posed, from &e magnitude of the power which it has 
been the pleasure of the People to commit to my faandsy 
not to place my chief confidence upon the aid of that Al- 
mighty Power which has hitherto protected me, and en- 
abled me to bring to favorable issues other important, 
but still greatly inferior trusts, heretofore confided to me 
by my country. 

The broad foundation upon which our Constitution 
rests, being the People— -a breath of theirs having made, 
as a breath can unmake, change, or modify it — it can be 
assigned to none of the great divisions of Government, 
but to that of Democracy, If such is its theory, those 
who are called upon to administer it must recognise, as 
its leading principle, the duty of shaping their measares 
80 as to produce the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. But, with these broad admissions, if we would 
compare the sovereignty acknowledged to exist in the 
mass of our people, with the power claimed by other sov- 
er^grnties, even by those which have been considered most 
purely democratic, we shall find a most essential differ- 
ence. All others lay claim to power limited only by 
their own will. The majority of our citizens, on the 
eontrary, possess a sovereignty with an amount of power 
Biecisely equiJ to that which has been granted to them 
oy the parties to the national compact, and nothing be- 
yond. We admit of no Government by Divine righW- 
believing that, so fiir as power is conceraed, the benefi- 
cent Creator has made no distinction among men ; that 
all are upon an equality ; and that the only legitimate 
li^^t to govern, is an express ffrant of power from the 
fOYeraed. The Constitution of the United States is the 
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instnunent containing this grant of power to the several 
departments composing the Government. On an exam* 
ination of that instrument, it will be foond to contain de- 
clarations of power granted, and of power withheld. 
The latter is also susceptible of division, into power 
which the majority had the right to grant, bat which 
they did not think proper to intrust to their agents, and 
that which they could not have granted, not being pos- 
sessed by themselves. In other words, there are certain 
riffhts possessed by each individual American citizen, 
which, in his compact with the others, he has never 
surrendered. Some of them, indeed, he is unable to 
surrender, being in the language of our system, unalien- 
able. 

The boasted privilege of a Roman citizen was to him 
a shield only against a petty provincial ruler, whilst the 
proud democrat of Athens could console himself under a 
sentence of death, for a supposed violation of the national 
faith, which no one understood, and which at times was 
the subject of the mockery of all, or of banishment from 
his home, his family and his country, with, or without 
an alleged cause ; that it was the act not of a single ty- 
rant, or hated aristocracy, but of his assembled country- 
men. Far different is the power of our sovereignty. It 
can interfere with no one^s faith, prescribe forms of 
worship for no one*s observance, tnnict no punishment 
but after well ascertained guilt, the result of investiga- 
tion under rules prescribe by the Constitution itself. 
These precious privileges, and those scarcely less im- 
portant, of giving expression to his thoughts and opin- 
ions, either by writing or speaking, unrestrained but by 
the liability for injury to odiers, and that of a full par- 
ticipation m all the advantages which flow from the Go- 
vernment, the acknowledged property of all, the Ameri- 
can citizen derives from no charter granted by his fellow 
man. He claims them because he is himself a Man, 
fashioned by the same Almighty hand as the rest of his 
species, and entitled to a full share of the blessings with 
which he has endowed them. 

Notwithstanding the limited sovereignty possessed 
by the People of the United States, and the iMtrioted 
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grant of power to the Goremment whioh they haTt 
adopted, enough has been given to aecompliah all the 
objects for which it was created. It has been found 
powerful in war, and, hitherto, justice has been admin* 
istered, an intimate union effected, domestic tranquillity 
preserred, and personal liberty secured to the citizen. 
As was to be expected, howeyer, from the defect of Ian* 
ffuaffe, and Uie necessarily sententious manner in which 
uie Constitution is written, disputes have arisen as to the 
amount of power which it has actually granted, or was 
intended to grant. This is more particularly the case in 
relation to that part of the instrument which treats of the 
legislative branch. And not only as regards the exer- 
cise of powers claimed under a general clause, giving 
that body the authority to pass all laws necessary to 
carry into effect the specified powers, but in relation to 
the latter also. It is, however, consolatory to reflect 
tiiat mast of the instances of alleged departure from the 
letter or spirit of the Constitution, have ultimately re- 
ceived the sanction of a majority of the people. And the 
fact, that many of our statesmen, most distinguished for 
talent and patriotism, have been at one time or other of 
their political career, on both sides of each of the most 
warmly disputed questions, forces upon us the inference 
that the errors, if errors there were, are attributable to 
the intrinsic difficulty, in many instances, of ascertaining 
the intentions of the framers of the Constitution, rather 
than the influence of any sinister or unpatriotic motive* 

But the great danger to our institutions does not a|^ 
pear to me to be in a usurpation, by the Government, of 
power not granted by the people, but by the accumula* 
tion, in one of the Departments, of that which was as- 
signed to others. Limited as are the powers which have 
b^n granted, still enough have been granted to constitute 
a despotism, if concentrated in one of the departments. 
This danger is greatly heightened, as it has been always 
observable that men are less jealous of encroachments of 
one department upon another, than upon their own re- 
served rights. 

When the Constitution of the United States first came 
from the hands of the Cenyention which formed i|^ 
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many of the sternest repablicansofthe day were alaraied 
at the extent of the power which had been granted to 
the Federal Government, and more particularly of that 
portion which had been assigned to the Execative branch. 
Fhere were in it features which appeared not to be in har- 
mony with thmr ideas of a simple representative Demo- 
cracy, or Republic. And knowing the tendency of 
power to increase itself, particularly when exercised by 
a single individual, predictions were made that, at no 
very remote period, the Government would terminate in 
virtual monarchy. It would not become me to say that the 
fears of these patriots have been already realized. But, 
as I sincerely believe that the tendency of measures, and 
of men's opinions, for some years past, has been in that 
direction, it is, I conceive, strictly proper that I should 
-take this occasion to repeat the assurances 1 have here- 
tofore given of my determination to arrest the progress 
of that tendency, if it really exists, and restore the Go- 
vernment to its pristine health and vigor, as far as this 
.can be eflfected by any legitimate exercise of the power 
placed in my hands. 

I proceed to state, in as summary a manner as I can, 
my opinion of the sources of the evils which have been 
so extensively complained of, and the correctives which 
may be applied. Some of the former are unquestionably 
to be found in the defects of the Constitution ; others, in 
my judgment, are attributable to a misconstruction of 
some of its provisions. Of the former is the eli^bility 
of the same individual to a second term of the Presidency. 
The sagacious mind of Mr. Jefferson early saw and la- 
mented this error, and attempts have been made, hitherto 
without success, to apply the amendatory power of the 
States to its correction. 

As, however, one mode of correction is in the power of 
every President, and consequently in mine, it would be 
useless, and perhaps invidious, to enumerate the evils 
of which, in the opinion of many of our fellow-citiaens, 
this error of the sages who framed the Constitution may 
have been the source, and the bitter fruits which we are 
•till to gather from it, if it continues to disfigure our 
BystMo. It may be observed, howofart u a geneial «•> 
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maik, that Repablics can commit no greater error than 
to adopt or continae anj feature in their systems of go- 
vernment which may be calculated to create or increase 
the lore of power, in the bosoms of those to whom ne- 
cessity obliges them to commit the management of their 
afiairs. And, surely, nothing is more likely to produce 
•nch a state of mind than the long continuance of an o& 
fiee of high trust. Nothing can be more corrupting, 
nothing more destructiTe of all those noble feelings 
which belong to the character of a deroted republican 
patriot When this corrupting passion once takes poe- 
•ession of the human mind, like the love of gold, it be- 
comes insatiable* It ia the never-dying worm in his 
bosom, grows with his growth, and strengthens with the 
declining years of its victim. If this is true, it is the 
part of wisdom for a republic to limit the service of that 
officer, at least, to whom she has intrusted the manage- 
ment of her foreign relations, the execution of her laws, 
and the command of her armies and navies, to a period so 
abort as to prevent his forgetting that he is the aecofint- 
able agent, not the principal — the servant not the master. 
Until an amendment of the Constitution can be effected, 
public opinion may secure the desired object. I give my 
aid to it by renewing the pledge heretofore given, that, 
nnder no circumstances, will I consent to serve a second 
term. 

But if there is danger to public liberty from the ac- 
knowledged defects of the Constitution, in the want of 
limit to Uie continuance of the executive power in the 
same hands, there is, I apprehend, not much less from a 
misconstruction of ^at instrument, as it regards the 
powers actually given. I cannot conceive that, by a fair 
construction, any or either of its provisions would be 
found to constitute the President a part of the legislative 
power. It cannot be claimed from the power to recom* 
mend, since, although enjoined as a duty upon him, it is 
a privilege which he holds in common with every other 
eitizen. And although there may be something more of 
eonfidence in the propriety of the measures recommended 
in the one case thian in the other, in the obligations 
et ultimate decision there can be no diffnenee. In Uie 
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lai^ago of the Constitation, ^ all legislative powers'* 
which it grants *^ are Tested in the Congress of the 
United States.*' It would be a solecism in language to 
say that any portion of these is not included in the 
whole. 

It may be said, indeed, that the Constitution has myen 
to the fixeeutiTe the power to annul the acts of the b^s- 
latiTe body, by refusmg to them his assent. So a sim* 
ilar power has necessarily resulted from that instrument 
to the Judiciary ; and yet the Judiciary forms no part of 
the Legislature. There is, it is true, this dinerenee 
between these grants of power : thoi Executiye can put 
his nyeative upon the acts of the le^slature for otner 
cause wan that of want of conformity to the Con- 
stitution ; whilst the Judiciary can only declare void 
those which violate that insUimient. But the decision 
of the Judiciary is final in such a case ; whereas, in er* 
ery instance where the veto of the Executive is applied^ 
it may be overcome bya veto of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. The negative upon the acts of 
the legislative, oy the Executive authority, and that in 
the hands of one individual, would seem to be an incon* 
gruity in our system. Like some others of a similar 
character, however, it appears to be highly expedient) 
and if used only with the forbearance, and m the spirit 
which was intended by its authors, it may be productive 
of great good, and be found one of the best safe-guards 
to the union. At the period of the formation of the 
Constitution, the principle does not appear to have en- 
joyed much favor in the State Governments. It existed 
but in two, and in one of these there was a plural Exec- 
utive. If we would search for the motives which operated 
upon the purely patriotic and enlightened assembly which 
framed the Constitution, for tiie adoption of a provision 
80 apparently repugnant to the leading democratic prin- 
ciple, that the majority should govern, we roust reject 
the idea that they anticipated from it any benefit to the 
ordinary course of legislation. They knew too well 
tiie high degree of intelligence which existed among the 
People, and the enlightei^ character of the State I^gis* 
latoieB, not to have, the fullest confidenee tiiat the two 
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bodies elected by them would be worthy of such eoifr* 
•titaente, and, of coarae, that they would require no aid 
in conceiTin^ and maturing the measures which the cir* 
enmstances of the country might require. And it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that a thought could for a moment 
have been entertained, that the President, placed at the 
capital, in the centre of the country, could oetler under-' 
stand die wants and wishes of the people, than their own 
immediate representatives, who spend a part of every 
year among them, living with them, often laboring with 
them, and bound to them by the triple tie of interest, 
duty, and affection. To assist or control Congress, then, 
in Its ordinary legislation, could not, 1 conceive, have 
been the motive for conferring the veto power on the 
President. This argument acquires additional force from 
the fact of its never having been thus used by the first 
six Presidents — and two of them were members of the 
convention, one presiding over its deliberations, and the 
other having a larger share in consummatingthe labors 
of that august body than any other person. But if bills 
were never returned to Congpress by either of the Presi- 
dents above referred to, upon the ground of their being 
inexpedient, or not as well adapted as they might be to 
the wants of the People, the veto was applied upon that 
of want of conformity to the Constitution, or because er* 
roTS had been committed from a too hasty enactment. 

There is another ground for the adcmtion of the Veto 
principle, which had probably more influence in recom- 
mending it to the Convention than any other. I refer to' 
the security which it gives to the just and equitable ac- 
tion of the Legislature upon all parts of the Union. It 
could not have but occurred to the Convention that, in a 
country so extensive, embracing so great a variety of smI 
and climate, and, consequently of products, and which, 
from the same causes, must ever exhibit a great difference 
in the amount of population of its various sections, calling 
lor a great diversity in the employments of the people, thai 
the legislation of the majority might not always justly 
regard the rights and interests of the minority. And 
that acts of this character might be passed, under an ex* 
piess gram by the words of the Constitiitioii, and, than* 
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not within Ihe competency of the Judiciary to d^ 
Foid. That however enlightened and patriotic 
might suppose, from past experience, the members 
engress might be, and however largely partaking, 
le general, of the liberal feelings of the JPeople, it 
impossible to expect that bodies so constituted 
d not sometimes be controlled by local interests and 
»al feelings. It was proper, therefore, to provide 
umpire, from whose situation and mode of appoint- 
more independence and freedom from such influ- 
I might be expected. Such a one was afforded by 
Sxecutive Department, constituted by the Constitu- 
A person elected to that high office, having his 
ituents in every section, State, and subdivision of 
Union, must consider himself bound by the most 
in sanctions, to guard, protect, and defend the rights 
^ and of eyery portion, great or small, from the in- 
ce and oppression of the rest. I consider the veto 
(Tf therefore, given by the Constitution to the Ez- 
fe of the United States, solely as a conservative 
or. To be used only, Ist, to protect the ConstitQ- 
from violation ; 3dly, the People from the effects 
sty legislation, where their will has been probably 
garded or not well understood ; and, 3dly, to pre- 
the effects of combinations violative of the rights of 
riUes. In reference to the second of these objects, 
f observe that, I consider it the right and privilege 
9 Peeple to decide disputed points of the Constito^ 
arising from the general grant of power to Congress 
iry into effect the powers expressly given. And I 
we, with Mr. Madison, ** that repeated leco^tions 
r varied circumstances, in acts of the legislative, 
itive, and judicial branches of the Government, ac- 
»anied by indications in different modes, of the 
irzence of the general will of the nation, as affording 
16 President sufficient authority for his considering 
disputed points as settled.** 

>wards of half a century has elapsed since the 
tion of our present form of Government. It would 
I object more highly desirable than the gtatifieatiott 
le curiosity of speculative statesmeoi ix its preoite 
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•ituation eoaM be ascertained, and a fm eihibit made 
^ the operations of each of its Departments; of the Pow- 
eia which they respectively claim and ezereise ; of ths 
collisions which have occurred between them, or between 
the whole OoTemment and thoee of the States, or either 
of them. We could then ciHnpare our actual condition ai^ 
lar fifty years* trial of our system, with what it was in ih» 
commencement of its operations, and ascertain whether 
the predictions of the patriots who opposed its adop- 
tion, or the confident hopes of its adrocates, have been 
best realized. The great dread of the former seems to 
have been, that the reserved powers of the Stetes would 
be absorbed by thoee of the Federal Government, and a 
consolidated power established, leaving to the States the 
shadow only of that independent action for which thc^ 
had so zealously contended, and on the preservation of 
which thev relied as the last ho{>e of liberty. Widiout 
denying that the result to which the^ looked with so 
much apprehension is in the way of being realized, it is 
obvious that they did not clearly see the mode of its ao- 
complishment. The General Government has seized 
upon none of the reserved rights of the States. As far 
as any open warfare may have gone, the State authori- 
ties have amply maintained their rights. To a casual 
observer, our system presents no appearance of discord 
between the different members which compose it 
Even the addition of many new ones has produced no 
iarring. They move in their respective orbitsnn perfect 
harmony with the central head, and with each other. 
But there is still an under current at work, by which, if 
not seasonably checked, the worst apprehensions of our 
anti-federal patriots will be realized. And not only will 
the State authorities be overshadowed by the great in- 
crease of the power in the Executive Department of the 
General Government, but the character of that Govern- 
ment, if not its designation, be essentially and radically 
changed. This state of things has been in part effected 
by causes inherent in the Constitution, and in part by 
the never-failing tendency of political power to increase 
itself. By making the President the sole distributor of 
1^ the patronage of the Government, the framers of the 
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Gonstitation do not appear to hare anticipated at how 
short a period it would beeome a formidable instrument 
to control the free operations of the State ffovernments* 
Of trifling importance at first, it had, early in Mr. Jeffer- 
son's administration, become so powerful as to create 
ffreat alarm in the mind of that patriot, from the potent 
infioenoe it mi^t exert in controlling the freedom of the 
elective franchise. If such could have then been the ef- 
fects of its influence, how much greater ' must be the 
danger at this time, quadrupled in amount, as it certainly 
is, and more completely under the control of the Execu- 
tive will, than their construction of the powers allowed, 
or the forbearing characters of all the early Presidents 
permitted them to make. But it is not by the extent 
of its patronage alone that the £2xecutive Department 
has become dangerous, but by the use which it appears 
may be made of the appointing power, to bring under its 
control the whole revenues of the country. 

The Constitution has de<;lared it the duty of the Presi- 
dent to see that the laws are executed, and it makes him 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Armies and Navy of the 
United States. If the opinion of the most approved 
writers upon that species of roixod Government, which, 
in modern Europe, is termed Monarchy^ in contradistinc- 
tion to Dapotiam, is correct, there was wanting no other 
addition to the powers of our Chief Magistrate to stamp 
a monarchical character on our Government, but the con- 
trol of the public finances. And to roe it appears strange 
indeed, that any one should doubt that the entire control 
Srhich the President possesses over the ofiicers who 
have the custody of the public money, by the power of 
removal with or without cause, does, for all mischievous 

Snrposes' at least, virtually subject the treasure also to 
is disposal. The first Roman Emperor, in his attempt 
to seise the sacred treasure, silenced the opposition of 
the officer to whose charge it had been committed, by a 
atgnificaat allusion to his sword. By a selection of po- 
litical instruments for the oare of the public money, a 
reference to their commissions by a President, would be 
quite as effectual an argrument as that of Cesar to the 
Roman Knight. I am not insensible of the great difil- 
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calty that exists in dsTising a proper plan for the safe- 
keepiDff and disbursement of the public reteniies, and I 
know the importance which. has been attached by men of 
great abilities and patriotism to the dlForce, as it is called, 
of the Treasury from the bankingr institutions. It is not 
the dirorce which is complained of, but the unhallowed 
union of the Treasury with the Executive Department, 
which has created such extensive alarm. To this dan- 
ger to our republican institutions, and that created by 
the influence given to the Executive through the instru- 
mentality of the Federal officers, I propose to apply all 
the remedies which may be at my command. It was 
certainly a great error in the fnimers of the Constitution, 
not to have made the officer at the head of the Treasiify 
Department entirely independent of the Executive. He 
should at least have been removable only upon the de- 
mand of the popular branch of the Legislature. I have 
determined never to remove a Secretary of the Treasury 
without communicating all the circumstances attending 
such removal to both Houses of Congress. The in- 
fluence of the Executive in controlling the freedom of 
the elective franchise through the medium of the public 
officers, can be effectually checked by renewing the 
prohibition published by Mr. Jefferson, forbidding their 
interference in elections further than giving their own 
votes ; and their own independence secured by an as- 
surance of perfect immunity, in exercising this sacred 
privilege of freemen under the dictates of ueir own un- 
biassed judgments. Never, with my consent, shall an 
officer of the People, compensated for his services out 
of their pockets, become the pliant instrument of ExeciH 
tive will. 

There is no part of the means placed in the hands of 
the Executive which might be used with greater effect, 
for unhallowed purposes, than the control of the public 
press. The maxim which our ancestors derived from 
the mother country, that *« the freedom of the press is 
the great bulwark of civil and reli^ous liberty,^' is one 
of the most precious legacies which they have left us. 
We have learned, too, from our own, as well as the ex- 
perience of other countries, that golden shackles, by 
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whomsoever or by whatever pretense impoBed, are at 
fatal to it as the iron bonds of Despotism. Hie presses 
in the necessary employment of the Government, should 
never be used '* to clear the guilty, or to varnish crimes/' 
A decent andjoaanly examination of the acts of the Go- 
Temment, should he not only tolerated, but encouraged. 

Upon another occasion I have given my opinicm, at 
some length, upon the impropriety of Executive inter- 
ference in the legislation of Congress. That the article 
in the Constitution making it the duty of the President 
to communicate information, and authorizing him to 
recommend measures, was not intended to make him the 
source of legislation, and, in particular, that he should 
never be looked to for schemes of finance. It would be 
very stranffe indeed, that the Constitution should have 
strictly foroidden one branch of the Legislature from in- 
terfering in the origination of such bills, and that it 
should be considered proper that an altogether different 
department of the Government should be permitted to 
do so. Some of our best political maxims and opinions 
have been drawn from our parent Isle. There are others, 
however, which cannot be introduced in our system with* 
out singular incongruity, and the production of much 
mischief. And this I conceive to be one. 

No matter in which of the Houses of Parliament 
a bill may originate, nor by whom introduced, a minis- 
xter, or a member of the opposition, by the fiction of law, 
or rather of Constitutional principle, the Sovereign is sup- 
posed to have prepared it agreeably to his will, and then 
submitted it to Parliament for their advice and consent. 
Now, the very reverse is the case here, not only, with 
regard to the principle, but the forms prescribed by the 
Qonstittttion. The prinnple certainly assigns to the 
ojoly hody constituted by the Constitution (the legislative 
bojy) the power to xoiakb l^wsi and the forms even 
dixect that the enactment should be.aaeribed.to:them. 
: 1?he$enate, in relation to revenue bills, have the right 
tp propose amendments ; and so has the Exeeutivoi by 
the power given him to return them to tlie House of 
Rfqpnossptatives, with his objections. It is.in his power, 
alsoy to propose- smendmsnts in the existing tmsdoa 
13 
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Iftws, suggested by his observations upon their defeetiTe 
or injarioas operation. But the delicate duty of devi^* 
ing schemes oi revenue should be left where the Consti- 
ttttion has placed it — with the immediate representatives 
of the People. For similar reasons, the mode of keeping 
the public treasure should be prescribed by them ; ana 
the farther removed it may be from the control of the 
Executive, the more wholesome the arrangement, and 
the more in accordance with Republican principle. 

Connected with this subject is the character of the eu^ 
lency. The idea of making it exclusively metallic, how- 
ever well intended, appears to me to be fraught with more 
fhtal consequences tnan any other scheme, having no 
relation to the personal rights of the citizen, Uiat has 
ever been devised. If any single scheme could produce 
the effect of arresting, at once, that mutation of condition 
by which thousands of our most indigent fellow-citisens 
by their industry and enterprise, are raised to the pos- 
session of wealth, that is the one. If there is one meas- 
ure better calculated than another to produce that state 
of things so much deprecated by all true republicans, by 
which the rich are daily adding to their hoards, and the 
poor sinking deeper into penury, it is an exclusive me- 
tallic currency. Or if there is a process by which the 
character of the country for generosity and nobleness of 
feeling may be destroyed by the great increase and ne- 
cessary toleration of usury, it is an exclusive metallic 
currency. 

Amon^ the other duties of a delicate character which 
the President is called upon to perform, is the supervi- 
^on of the government of the Territories of the United 
States. Those of them which are destined to become 
members of our great political family are compensated by 
their rapid progress from infancy to manhood, for the par- 
tial and temporary deprivation of their political rights. It 
is in this District only where American citizens are to be 
found, who, under a settled system of policy, are deprived 
oi many important political privileges, without any in- 
spiring Hope as to the future. Their only consolation, 
under circumstances of such deprivation, is that of the 
devoted exterior guards pf a camp— that their sufferings 
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seoore tranquility aad safety within. Are there any 
of their countrymen who would subject them to greater 
sacrifices, to any other humiliations than those essen- 
tially necessary to the security of the object for which 
they were thus separated from their feilow-citizens 1 Are 
their rights alone not to be guarantied by the application 
of those ffreat principles upon which all our constitutions 
are founded ? We are told by the greatest of British 
orators and statesmen, that, at the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution, the most stupid men in England 
spoke of '^ their American subjects." Are there, indeed, 
citizens of any of our States who have dreamed cf tknr 
tubjecti in the District of Cc^umbla ? Such dreams can 
never be realized by any agency of mine. 

The people of the District of Columbia are not the 
subjects of the people of the States, but free American 
citizens. Being in the latter condition when the Con- 
stitution was formed, no words used in that instrument 
could have been intended to deprive them of that char- 
acter. If there is any thing in tbe ^at principles of 
unalienable riffhts, so emphatically insisted upon in our 
Declaration of Independence, they could neither make, 
nor the United States accept a surrender of their liber- 
ties, and become the subjects^ in other words the slaves, 
of their former fellow citizens. If this be true, and it 
will scarcely be denied by any one who has a correct idea 
of his own rights as an American citizen, tlie grant to 
Congress of exclusive jurisdiction in the EHstrict of Co- 
lumbia, can be interpreted* so far as respects the aggre- 
gate people of the United States, as meaning nothing 
more than to allow to Conffress the controlling power 
necessary to afford a free and safe exercise of tbe func- 
tions assigned to tbe General Government by the Con- 
stitution. In all other respects, the legislation of Con- 
gress should be adapted to their peculiar position and 
wants, and be conformable with their deliberate opinions 
of their own interests. 

I have spoken of the necessity of keeping the respeo- 
tive Departments of the Government, as well as the 
other authorities of our country, within their appropiiale 
orbits. This is a matter of difficult in some caseSy at 
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the powers which they respectiyely daim usn^^ltum Mt 
defined by very distinct lines. Mischieyoos, howerer, 
in their tendencies, as collisions of this kind may bSi 
those which arise between the respective communities^ 
which for certain purposes compose one nation, vn 
much more so ; for no such nation can long exist with* 
out the careful culture of those feelings of confidence 
and affection which are the effective bonds of union be* 
tween free and confederated States. Strong as is the tie 
of interest, it has been often found ineffectual. Men, 
blinded by their passions, have been known to adopt 
measures for their country in direct opposition to all the 
suggestions of policy. The alternative then, is, to de- 
stroy or keep down a bad passion, by creating and fos* 
tering a sood one ; and this seems to be the comer atone 
upon which our American political architects have reared 
the fabric of our Government. The cement which vraa 
to bind it, and perpetuate its existence, was the affec- 
tionate attachment between all its members. To insure 
the continuance of this feeling, produced at first by a 
community of dangers, of sufferings and of interests, the 
advantages of each were made accessible to all. No 
participation in any good, possessed by any member of 
an extensive confederacy, except in domestic govern- 
ment, was withheld' from the citizen of any other mem- 
ber. By a process attended with no difficulty, no delay, 
no expense but that of removal, the citizen of one might 
become the citizen of any other, and successively of the 
whole. The lines, too, separating powers to be exer- 
cised by the citizens of one State from those of another, 
seem to be so distinctly drawn as to leave no room for 
misunderstanding. The citizens of each State unite in 
their persons ail the privileges which that character con- 
fers, and all that they may claim as citizens of the United 
States ; but in no case can the same person, at the same 
time, act, as the citizen of two separate States, and he is 
therefore positively/ precluded from any irUerferenee with 
the reserved pouiprs of any State but that (f which he is, 
for the time oeins^ a citizen. He may indeed <^r to the 
dbbiaens of other States his advice as to fbmi managemenCy 
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and the form in which it is tendered is leA to his own 
diseretion and sense of propriety. 

It may be obserred, howe¥er, that organixed assoeia- 
tions of citizens, requiring compliance with their wishes, 
too mnch resemble the recommendations of Athens to her 
slues— sapported by an armed and powerful fleet. It 
was, indeed, to the ambition of the leading States of 
Greece to control the domestic concerns of the others, 
that the destruction of that celebrated confederacy, and 
subsequently of all its members, is mainly to be attribu- 
ted. And it is owing to the absence of that spirit, that 
the Helvetic confederacy has for so many years been 
preserved. Never has there been seen in the institutions 
of the separate members of any confederacy more ele- 
ments of discord. In the principles and forms of govern- 
ment and religion, as well as in the circumstances of the 
several cantons, so marked a discrepance was observa- 
ble, as to promise any thing but harmony in their inter- 
course or permanency in &eir alliance. And yet, for 
ages, neither has been interrupted. Content with the 
positive benefits which their union produced, with the 
independence and safety from foreign aggression which 
it secured, these sagacious People respected the institu- 
tions of each other, however repugnant to their own 
principles and prejudices. 

Our Confederacy, fellow-citizens, can only be pre- 
served by the same forbearance. Our citizens must be 
content with the exercise of the powers with which the 
Constitution clothes them. The attempt of those of one 
State to control the domestic institutions of another, can 
only result in feelings of distrust and jealousy, the 
certain harbingers of disunion, violence, civil war, and 
the ultimate destruction of our free institutions. Our 
Confederacy is perfectly illustrated by the terms and 
principles governing a common copartnership. There a 
fund of power is to be exercised under the direction of 
the joint councils of the allied members, but that which 
has been reserved by the individual members, is intan- 
gible by the common government or the individual 
members composing it. To attempt it finds no support 
kt the principles of oar Constitution. It shonld be 
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pur constant and earnest endeavor mutually to caltivata 
a spirit of concord and harmony among^ the yarions parts 
of our Confederacy. Experience has abundantly tau^rht 
us that the agitation by citizens of one part of the Umon 
of a subject not confided to the General Gorernment, 
but exclusively under the guardianship of the local au- 
thorities, is productive of no other consequences than 
bitterness, alienation, discord, and injury to the very 
cause which is intended to be advanced. . Of all the 
great interests which appertain to our country, that of 
union, cordial, confiding, fraternal union, is by far the 
most important, since it is the only true and sure gua- 
ranty of all others. 

In consequence of the embarrassed state of business 
and the currency, some of the States may meet with 
difficulty in their financial concerns. However deeply 
we may regret any thing imprudent or excessive in the 
engagements into which States have entered for pur^ 
poses of their own, it does not become us to disparage 
the State Governments, nor to discourage them from 
making proper efforts for their own relief; on the con- 
trary. It is our duty to encourage them, to the extent of 
our constitutional authority, to apply their best means, 
and cheerfully to make all necessary sacrifices, and sub- 
mit to all necessary burdens, to fulfill their engagements 
and maintain tbf^ir credit ; for the character and credit 
of the several States form part of the character and 
credit of the whole country. The resources of the 
country are abundant, the enterprise and activity of our 
people proverbial ; and we may well hope that wise 
legislation and prudent administration, by the respective 
Governments, each acting within its own sphere, will 
restore former prosperity. 

Unpleasant and even dangerous as collisions may 
sometimes be between the constituted authorities or the 
citizens of our country, in relation to the lines which 
separate their respective jurisdictions, the results can be 
of no vital injury to our institutions, if that ardent pa- 
triotism, that devoted attachment to liberty, that spirit 
of moderation and forbearance for which our countrymen 
were once distinguished, continue to be cherished. If 
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this eontinaes to be the ruliog passion of oar sonlsy the 
weaker feeliuffs of the mistaken enthusiast will be cor- 
Teeted, the Utopian dreams of the scheming politician 
dissipated, and the complicated intri^es of the dema- 
gogue rendered harmless. The spirit of liberty is ^e 
soFereign balm for every injury which our institutions 
may receive. On the contrary, no care that can b^ used 
in the construction of our Government ; no division of 
powers, no distribution of checks in its several depart- 
ments will prove effectual to keep us a free People, if 
this spirit is suffered to decay : and decay it will with- 
<rat constant nurture. To the neglect of this duty, the 
best historians agree in attributing the ruin of all the Re- 
publics with whose existence and fall their writings have 
made us acquainted. The same causes will ever pro- 
duce the same effects : and as long as the love of power 
is a dominant passion of the human bosom, and as lonff 
as the understandings of men can be warped and their a? 
feotions changed by operations on their passions and pre- 
judices, so long will the liberty of a people depend upon 
&eir own constant attention to its preservation. The 
danger to all well-established free governments arises 
from the unwillingness of the People to believe in its 
existence, or from we influence of designing men, divert- 
ing their attention from the quarter whence it approaches 
to a source from which it can never come. This is the 
old trick of those who would usurp the government of 
their country. In the name of Democracy they speak, 
warning the People against the influence of wealth and 
the danger of aristocracy. History, ancient and modem, 
is full of such examples. Csraar became the master of 
the Roman people and the Senate under the pretense of 
supporting the democratic claims of the former against 
the aristocracy of the latter ; Cromwell, in the character 
of protector of the liberties of the People, became the 
dictator of England ; and Bolivar possessed himself of 
unlimited power, with the title of his country's Liberator. 
There is, on the contrary, no single instance on record of 
an extensive and well-established republic beins changed 
into an aristocracy. The tendencies of all such Govern- 
ments in their decline, is to monarchy ; and the antago- 
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nist principle to liberty there is the spirit of faotioii— « 
spirit whieh assumes the character, and, in Umes of 
great excitement, imposes itself upon the People as the 
genuine spirit of freedom, and like the £&lse Christs 
whose coming was foretold by the Saviour, seeks to, 
and were it possible would impose upon the true and most 
fiedthful disciples of liberty. It is in periods like this 
that it behooves the People to be most watchful of those 
to whom they have intrusted power. And although 
there is at times much difficulty in distinguishing the 
false from the true spirit, a calm and dispassionate 
investigation will detect the counterfeit as well, by the 
character of its operations, as the results which are pro* 
duced. The true spirit of liberty, although devoted, 
persevering, bold, and uncompromising in principle, that 
secured, is mild and tolerant and scrupulous as to the 
means it employs ; whilst the spirit of party, assuming 
to be that of liberty, is harsh, vindictive and intolerant, 
and totally reckless as to the character of the allies 
which it brings to the aid of its cause. When the genuine 
spirit of liberty animates the body of a people to a tho- 
rough examination of their affairs, it leads to the excision 
of every excrescence which may have fastened itself upon 
any of the Departments of the Government, and restores 
the system to its pristine health and beauty. But the 
reign of an intolerant spirit of party amongst a free peo- 
ple, seldom fails to result in a dangerous accession 
to the Executive power introduced and established 
amidst unusual professions of devotion to democracy. 

The foregoing remarks relate almost exclusively to 
matters connected with our domestic concerns. It may 
be proper, however, that I should give some indications 
to my fellow citizens of my proposed course of conduct 
in the management of our foreign relations. I assure 
them, therefore, that it is my intention to use every 
means in my power to preserve the firiendly intercourse 
which now so happily subsists with every foreign na- 
tion; and that, although, of course, not well informed 
as to the state of any pending negociations with any of 
them, I see in the personal characters of the SovereignSy 
■a weU as in the mutual interest of our own and sf the 
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a pleasing gaaranty that the hannony to important to 
the ihteresta of their subjects, as well as our citizens, 
will not be interrupted by the advancement of any 
elaim, or pretension upon their part, to which our honor 
would not permit us to yield. Long the defender of my 
country's nghts in the field, I trust that my fellow*citi- 
xens will not see in my earnest desire to preserre peace 
with foreigrn Powers any indication that their rights will 
ever be sacrificed, or the honor of the nation tarnished 
by any admission on the part of their Chief Magistrate 
unworthy of their former glory. 

In our intercourse with our Aboriginal neighbors, the 
same liberality and Justice which marked the course pre- 
scribed to me by two of my illustrious predecessors, 
when acting under their direction in the discharge of the 
daties of Superintendent and Commissioner, shall be 
strictly observed. I can conceive of no more sublime 
spectacle— -none more likely to propitiate an impartial 
and common Creator, than a rigid adherence to the prin- 
ciples of justice on the part of a powerful nation in its 
transactions with a weaker and unciviliKed people, whom 
circumstances have placed at its disposal. 

Before concluding, fellow-citizens, I must say some- 
thing to you on the subject of the parties at this time exist- 
ing in oar conntry. To me it appears perfectly clear, 
that the interest of that country requires that the violence 
of the spirit by which those parties ard at this time go- 
verned, must be greatly mitigated, if not entirely extin- 
guished, or consequences will ensue which a)^ appalling 
to be thought of. If parties in a Republic are necessary 
to secure a degree of vigilance sufficient to ke^ the 
public functionaries within the bounds of law and duty, 
at that point their usefulness ends. Beyond that, they 
become destructive of public virtue, the parents of a 
Spirit antagonist to that of liberty, and, eventually, its 
' inevitable conqueror. We have examples of Republics, 
where the love of country and of liberty, at one time, 
were the dominant passions of the whole mass of citi- 
zens. And yet, with the continuance of the tiame and 
fbrms of free Government, not a vestige of theae qnali- 
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ties remaining in the bosom of any one of its citizens. 
It was the beautiful remark of a distinguished English 
writer, that "in the Roman Senate, Octayius had a 
party, and Anthony a party, but the Commonwealth had 
none.'* Yet the Senate continued to meet in the Temple 
of Liberty, to talk of the sacred ness and beauty of the 
Commonwealth, and gaze at the statnes of the elder 
Bmtus and of the Curtii and Decii. And the people as- 
sembled in the forum, not as in the days of Camillos 
and the Seipios, to cast their free Totes for annual Magis- 
trates, or pass upon the acts of the Senate, but to recei¥e 
from the hands of the leaders of the respective parties their 
share of the spoils, and to shout for one or the other, as 
those eollectea in Gaul, or Egypt, and the Lesser Asia, 
would furnish the larger dividend. The spirit of liberty 
had fled, and, avoiding the abodes of civilized man, had 
sought protection in the wilds of Scy this or Scandinavia; 
and so, under the operation of the same causes and influen- 
ce8,it will fly from our Capital and our forums. A calamity 
so awful, not only to our country, but to the world, must 
be deprecated by every patriot ; and every tendency to a 
state of things likely to produce it. immediately checked. 
Such a tendency has existed— 4oes exist. Always the 
friend of my countrymen, never their flatterer, it becomes 
my duty to say to Uiem from this high place, to which 
their partiality has exalted me, that there exists in the 
land a spirit hostile to their best interests-^hostile to 
liberty itself. It is a spirit contracted in its views, sel- 
fish in its object. It looks to the aggrandizement of a 
lew, even to the destruction of the interest of the whole. 
The entire remedy is with the People. Something, how- 
eTer,may be effected by the means which they have placed 
in my hands. It is union that we want, not of a party for 
the floke of that party, but a union of the whole country for 
the sake of the whole country — for the defence of its inter- 
ests and its honor a^inst foreign aggression— for the de- 
fence of those principles for which our ancestors so glori- 
ously contended. As far as it depends upon me, it shall be 
accomplished. All the influence that I possess, shall be 
exerted to prevent the formation at least of an Executive 
party in the halls of the Legislative body. I wish for 
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die rapport of no member of that body to anir measure 
of mine that doe* not satisfy his judfirment and his sense 
of duty to those from whom he holcte his appointment ; 
nor any conidence in advance from the People, bat that 
asked for by Mr. Jefierson, *' to ^ve firmness and effect 
to the legal administration of their affairs." 

I deem the present occasion sufficiently important and 
solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow-citixens 
a profound revereace for the Christian Religion, and a 
thorough conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, 
and a just sense of religious responsibility, are essen- 
tially connected with all true and lasting happiness ; and 
to that good Being who has blessed us by the gifts of 
eivil and religious freedom, who watched over and pros- 
pered the Isibors of our Fathers, and has hitherto pre- 
served to as institutions far exceeding in excellence 
those of any otlier people, let us unite in commending 
•very interest of our beloved country in all future time. 

Fellow-citizens — Being fully invested with that high 
office to which the partiality of my countrymen has called 
me, I now take an affectionate leave of yon. You will 
bear with you to your homes the remembrance of the 
pledge I have this day given, to discharge all the high 
duties of my exalted station, according to the best of 
my ability ; and I shall enter upon their performance 
with entire confidence in the support of a just and gen- 
erous People, __«_ 

We cannot undertake to give a detail of the events of 
the short month which passed between the inaugrnration 
ttod the death of Greneral Harrison. Few men in the 
same space of time have really labored more or suf- 
fered more, than he. His wish and whole purpose was, 
as his dyinff words expressed it, to '* understand the 
true principles of the Government,*' and have *^ them 
carried out.*' The infamous principle that to the vic- 
tors in a political contest belong the spoils,-— which is, 
in other words, the principle that Politicians labor for 
themselves at the expense of the country,— this New- 

Ccode of political morals was utterly abharrent to 
soul of Harrison. Equally obnozioas to kirn was 
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the tystem which, of necessity, ^w out of the ^ Vietor 
code," the system of using official power to serve party 
porpoees. He saw clearly that to assert the right of the 
victors to the spoils was of necessity to Umch the win- 
ners of all spoils, {alias office-holders,) to use their in- 
fluence, not tor the public good, but for the insnrance of 
another victory and farther spoils. Seeing this, the 
President,— who could himself bear witness that through 
a long life of office-holding he had never used his office 
for personal or party aggrandizement,— K^used to be 
written the following letter, a worthy memorial of his 
purposes and views:^ 

CIRCULAR. 

Department of State, March 20th, 1B41. 
To THB Hon. Thomas Ewino, Sec. op Treasury. 

Sir:— The President is of opinion that it is a great 
abuse to bring the patronage of the general Government 
into conflict with the freedom of elections ; and that 
this abuse ought to be corrected wherever it may have 
been permitted to exist, and to be prevented for the future. 

He therefore directs that information be given to all 
officers and agents in your department of the publie 
service, that partisan interference in popular elections, 
whether of State officers or officers of this govemmeat, 
and for whomsoever or against whomsoever it may be 
exercised, or the payment of any contribution or assess 
ment on salaries, or official compensation for party or 
election purposes, will be regarded by him as cause of 
removal. 

It is not intended that any officer shall be restrained in 
the free and proper expression and maintenance of his 
opinions respecting public men, or public measures, or 
in the exercise, to the fullest degree, of the constitutional 
right of suffrage. But persons employed under the gc^ 
vernment, and paid for their services out of the publie 
treasury, are not expected to take an active or officious 
part in attempts to influence the minds or votes of others ; 
such conduct being deemed inconsistent with the spirit 
of the constitution, and the duties of public agents acting 
under it; and the President is resolved, so fkrat da- 
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pends upon hinXf that while the exercise of the elective 
iraDchise by the people shall be free from undue influ- 
ence of official stations and authority, opinion shall also 
be free among the officers and agents of the govern- 
ment. 

The President wishes it further to be announced 
and distinctly understood, that from all collecting and 
disbursing officers promptitude in rendering accounts, 
and entire punctuality in paying balances, will be rig- 
orously exacted. In his opinion it is time to return, m 
tills respect, to the early practice of the government, 
and to hold any degree of delinquency on the part of 
those entrusted with the public money, just cause for 
immediate removal. 

He deems the severe observance of this rule to be es- 
sential to the public service, as every dollar lost to the 
treasury by the unfaithfulness in officers, creates a neces- 
flity for a new charge upon the people. 
I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER.* 

Nor was it alone to the great national evil of office- 
holding that Harrison directed his attention. He knew 
that in the city of Washington there was cause to fear 
a needless and thriftless expenditure of the public funds, 
and in order to ascertain the facts and correct the abuse, 
if any existed, addressed the following letter to the gen* 
tlemen therein named : 

Department of SteUe, March ^th, 1841. 

To M. St. Clair Clark, William S. Murphet, A2n> 
Hudson M. Garland, Esqs : 

Gentlemen : — ^It is the desire of the President to be 

fully acquainted with the state of progress in which the 

public works in this city now are, and with the degree 

of skill, fidelity, and economy with which these works 

are carried on. For this purpose he has appointed you 

a committee of examination and inquiry, and he wishes 

you to direct your attention to the foUowwig poiiis : 

■ .. ■ * 

* SiBiU«r lettem were aleo addtessed to other heads of deput- 
aents. 
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lit. What is ^e number of persons employed on tbe 
public buildings now in progress in the city, ezelo8i?e 
of laborers 1 This is the more necessary, as many of 
these persons hold offices not created by specific pro- 
Tisions of the law. 

3d. What is the respectire duty of each of these 
persons! 

3d. What prices are paid to them for their services ; 
whether in any case the compensation is unreasonably 
large! 

4th. Whether there has been, or is, any just ground 
for complaint against those persons, or any of them, 
either in regard to their own diligence and skill, or in 
regard to their treatment of laborers employed by them ! 

If you have any reason to suppose that any have 
been guilty of misconduct, you will state the charge to 
him, and give him an opportunity to answer it; and will 
report no evidence, if the party shall not have had 
notice. 

You will inquire into no man's political opinions or 
preferences; but if it be alleged that any person, having 
the power of employing and dismissing laborers, has 
used that power, either in employing or dismissing, 
with any reference to the political opinions of those who 
may have been employed or dismissed, or for any po- 
litical party or object whatever, or in any way violated his 
duty for party or election purposes, you will inquire into 
the truth of such suggestion ; and if you have reason 
to think it well founded, in any case, you will state the 
particular facts and circumstances on which your opinion 
IS formed. 

It is not intended that this commission should be of 
long continuance, nor be attended with any considerable 
expense. You will use as much dispatch, therefore, as 
the nature of the case may allow, and make report to 
this department. A reasonable sum will be allowed to 
yea for your time and service out of the appropriate 
fund. 

By the President's order. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Secretary cf State* 
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Such were the first proofs given to the public of 
Harrison's wishes and intentions. Meantime he wae 
orerwhelmed by the visits of interested and disinterested 
persons, office-seekers and friends^ harpies and whole- 
soaled patriots. Never would he refuse any one. Nay, 
he went abroad early every morning, and generally 
picked up somebody to breakfast with him, in a homely, 
fnendly way, as with "the farmer of North Bend." 
One morning, in the last week of March, the very week 
in which the commission we have just quoted was is- 
sned, the President, during his usual walk, was over- 
taken by a shower violent enough to give him a thorou&rh 
wetting, which was followed by a slight cold. This he 
paid no attention to, and although upon Thursday, the 
35th of March, he felt decidedly sick, he would not re- 
fuse a single visitor, or postpone a single doty. On the 
26th, meeting an old ship-mate, and nnding he was in 
reduced circumstances, the General took him home, 
ffSve him his breakfast, and then wrote for him the fol- 
lowing letter, the last letter which he wrote, so far as 
it known : 

JVaahington, 2&th March, 1841. 

Dkar Sir: — ^Fhe bearer hereof, Mr. Thomas Tucker, 
a veteran seaman, came with me from Carthagena, as 
the mate of the brig Montidia, in the year 18^. In an 
association of several weeks, I formed a high opinion 
of his character— «o much so that (expressing a desire 
to leave the sea) I invited him to come to North Bend 
and spend the remainder of his days with me. 

Subsequent misfortunes prevented his doing so, as he 
was desirous to bring some money with him to com- 
mence farming operations. His bad fortune still con- 
tinues, having been several times shipwrecked within a 
few years. He says that himself and family are now 
in such a situation that the humblest employment would 
be acceptable to him. I write this to recomniend him 
to your favorable notice. I am persuaded that no one 
possesses, in a higher degree, the virtues of fidelity, hon- 
esty, as4 indefatigable industry, and I might add in- 
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domitable bravery, if that was a quality neeesMurj §ot 
the kind of employment he eeeks. 

Yours very truly, W. H. HARRISON. 

Edwaed Curtis, Esq., Collector of New York, 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 27th, however, the 
very day on which the commission to Messrs. Clarke, 
Murphy, and Garland is dated, the malady of the Chief 
Magistrate assumed an aspect too serious to be trifled 
with. A chill, accompanied by fever, and soon fol- 
lowed by symptoms of violent internal inflammation, 
forced the unwilling invalid to seek his bed ; the bed 
from which he was never to rise again ! What subse- 
quently occurred is best told in the language of his 
physicians. 

To THic Hon. D. Webster, Secretary of 8UUe t 

On Saturdav, March 27, 1841, President Harrison, 
after several days' previous indisposition, was seix^ 
with a chill and other symptoms of fever. The next 
day pneumonia, with congestion of the liver and de- 
rangement of the stomach and bowels, was ascertained 
to exist. The age and debility of the patient, with im- 
mediate prostration, forbade a resort to general blood 
letting. Topical depletion, blistering and appropriate 
internal remedies, subdued, in a great measure, the dis- 
ease of the lungs and liver, but the stomach and intes- 
tines did not regain a healthy condition. 

Finally, on the 3d of April, at 3 o'clock, P. M., pro- 
fuse diarrhoea came on, under which he sank, at 30 
minutes to 1 o'clock, on the morning of the 4th. 

The last words uttered by the President, as heard by 
Dr. Worthington, were these : "Sir, I wish you to un- 
derstand the true principles of the government I wish 
them carried out. I ask nothing more." 

THOMAS MILLER, M. D. 

Attending Phytieian* 

FRED. MAY, M. D. 

N. W. WORTHINGTON, M. D. 

J. C. HALL, M. D. 

ASHTON ALEXANDER, M. D. 

OMmdting Phymeiam, 
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This sad erent, fsared, dreaded, and looked forward 
to by many,— though to moet, we think, strange and 
nniooked for,--*was at once made public by the follow* 
ing document : 

IVaahifigUmj ^Spril 4M, 1841. 

An all-wise Proyidence having suddenly removed 
from this life William Henry Harrison, late Presi- 
dent of the United States, we have thought it our duty, 
in the recess of Congress, and in the absence of the 
YicK Prbsidbnt from the seat of government, to make 
this afflicting bereavement known to the country, by this 
declaration under our hands. 

He died at the President's house, in this city, this 4tli 
day of April, Anno Domini 1841, at thirty mmutes be- 
fore one o'clock in the morning. 

The people of the United States, overwhelmed, like 
ourselves, by an event so unexpected and so melancholy, 
will derive consolarion from knowing that his death 
was calm and resigned, as his life has been patriotic, 
useful and distinguished; and that Uie last utterance 
from his lips expressed a fervent desire for the perpetu- 
ity of the constitution, and the preservation of its true 
principles. In death, as in life, the happiness of his 
country was uppermost in his thoughts, 

DANIEL WEBSTER, Secretary rf SUsU. 

THOMAS EWING, See. (fthe Treatury. 

JOHN BELL, Sec. of War. 

J. J, CRITFENDEN, attorney GtneraL 

FRANCIS GKk^GWi, Post Moiter GeneraL 

Thus were the hopes of a majority of the American 
people dashed to the dust, and the morning of Commer- 
cial and Political prosperity was clouded. For a time, 
however, men did not think of the personal and peco- 
nlary evils that were likely to follow the death of Har- 
rison, bnt thought only of the public loss, the national 
bereavement. The evidences, both at Washington and 
elsewhere, of the strong feeling of confidence and love 
which the hero of the West had excited, were too 
marked to be forgotten : our limits will allow us to men- 
tion cNody the proceedings at the Capital. 
14 
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** Wednesday having been set apart for the solemni- 
lies of the funeral of the late Pabsidbnt, some anxiety 
was felt, in the early part of the morning, as to the 
weather, for the sky was overcast, and fears were en- 
tertained lest it should come on to rain ; but as the day 
advanced, these apprehensions were dissipated, and 
though it continued rather cool, this did but favor the 
march of the troops and of the other numerous collec- 
tions of persons who formed portions of the funeral 
procession. 

At sunrise, the sound of cannon from the several mili- 
tary stations in the vicinity of the city, heralded th^ 
melancholy occasion which was to assemble the citizens 
of the district and its neighborhood, and minute guns 
were fired during the morning. In entire consonance with 
those mournful sounds was the whole aspect of the city, 
as well its dwellings as its population. The buildings 
on each side of the entire length of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, with scarcely an exception, and many houses 
on the contiguous streets, were hung with festoons and 
streamers of black, not only about the signs and en* 
trances, but in many cases from all the upper stories. 
Almost every private dwelling had crape upon the 
knocker and bell-handle of its door, and many of the 
yery humblest abodes hung out some spontaneous signal 
of the general sorrow. The stores and places of busi- 
ness, even such as are too frequently seen open on the 
Sabbath, were all closed. Everything like business 
seemed to have been forgotten, and all minds to be oc- 
eupied with the purpose of the day. 

The rail-road cars approaching the city were crowded 
to excess, although the trains were doubled, and a large 
portion of the passengers stood up from necessity, the 
entire way from Baltimore hither. The steamboats 
brought crowds of people from Alexandria, and the in- 
dividuals entering the city from the adjacent country on 
horseback and in vehicles of every description seemed 
to be more numerous than even on the occasion of the 
late inauguration. 

■ The great point of attraction was the President's 
mansion. Towards that all steps and all thoughts wer^ 
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tending. There lay the Body, closed in its leaden 
hearse, and covered with its solemn pall, sealed in that 
deep repose which nothing shall break but the Aich- 
angel's trump* It lay on a bier in the east room (an oo* 
eupation how different from its wont !) and ladies were 
tdmitted all the morning, who heaped upon the coffin 
offerings of the most beautiful flowers. The northern 
portico of the mansion was hung with long banners of 
black, extending from column to column. The iron 
gates of the enclosure in front were closed, save when 
Sie carriages of the Foreign ministers, members of the 
Cabinet, the attending Physicians, the Clergy, and 
some other privileged persons were admitted, prepara- 
tory to their taking the places assigned them in the fu- 
neral procession. 

The military portion of it, constituting the funeral es* 
sort, began to form the line on the New York Avenue, 
immediately north of the President's house, and a most 
noble and imposing appearance it presented. Without 
andertaking to give the exact order or all the detaUs of 
the military part of the procession, it must suffice ns 
for the present to state that of volunteers, besides the 
Light Infantry, National Blues, and Columbia Artillery 
of this city, and squadron of Potomac Dragoons from 
Georgetown, there were present the Eagle Artillerists, 
Sutaw Infentry, Invincibles, Independent Grays, Na* 
tional Guards, Maryland Cadets, and Military Association 
of Baltimore, the Annapolis Grays, from the city of 
Annapolis, and a part of the York Riflemen and Wash- 
ington Blues from York, Pennsylvania. Then there 
was a battalion of United States' Marines, and a divi- 
sion of the United States' Artillery, commanded by 
Captain Rihgckild, from fort Mc' Henry. But one of 
the most impressive portions of the military part of the 
procession consisted of the dismounted ana mounted 
officers of the army, navy, militia and volunteers. 

Seldom has there been exhibited within a space so 
limited, so many distinguished military men : the sight 
of whose well known figures led back our thoughts to 
many a bloody field and many an ensanguined sea, cm 
wkioli tho n^onal honor has been well aikd nobly mdUf 
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tained. The ciyic part of the procession was not less 
striking than the military. It embraced the municipal 
officers of the District, the clergy of all denominations, 
the judiciary, and executtye officers of the government, 
incladinff the President of the United Stales and the 
heads or departments, the exHOaembers of the late cab- 
inet now in the city, the comptrollers, auditors and com- 
missioners, treasurer, register, etc., with a numerous 
column of clerks in the several departments. Such mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress as are now in the city 
also attended, and ex-President Adams in his place. 

Next followed the officers and soldiers who had 
served under General Harrison in the late war. Another 
division of the procession consisted of public societies 
and associiitions, preceded by their banners and wearing 
their respective badges — among whom we noticed the 
society of Odd-Fellows, very nchly attired, the Wash- 
ington Catholic Temperance Association, with their 
white banner displaying the cross which is the symbol 
of their faith, the Typographical socieW, several schools 
and lyceums, and to close all, the difi^rent fire compa- 
nies of the District, in their showy and picturesque 
uniforms, cloaks, hats, and accoutrements, and with ap- 
propriate ensigns. 

The music was excellent; several fine bands playing 
mournful airs, giving place, from time to time, to the 
muffled drums of the military, beating slow marches. 

Bat the object of chief interest, and one which, as it 
passed, hushed every other sound, and caused many a 
tear to fall, was the funeral car containing the body of 
the deceased President. It was of large dimensions, in 
form an oblong platform, on which was a raised dais, 
the whole covered with black velvet. From the cornice 
of the platform fell a black velvet curtain outside of the 
wheels to within a few inches of the ground. From the 
corners of the car a black crape festoon was formed on 
all sides, looped in the center by a funeral wreath. On 
tiie coffin lay the sword of Justice and the sword of 
State, surmounted by the scroll of the Constitution, 
bound together by a funeral wreath, formed of the yew 
BBd the cypress. The car was dnwn by six wbita 
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koisM, kmTiiig at tbe head of eaeh a eolored groooit 
dressed in white, with white turban and sash, and sup- 
ported by pall bearers in black* The effect was yerr 
fine. The contrast of this slowly moTing body of 
white and black, so opposite to the strong colors of the 
military around it, struck the eye even from the ffreat- 
est distance, and gave a chilling warning before nand 
that the corpse was drawing nigh. 

The entire procession occupied two full miles in 
length, and was marshaled on its way by officers on 
horseback, carrying white batons with black tassels. 
The utmost order prevailed throughout ; and, consider- 
ing the very great concourse of people collected, the 
silence preserved during the whole course of the march 
was very impressive. 

Before the body was removed from the Presidential 
mansion, religious services were conducted in presence 
of the Presidkhit of the United States and ex-President 
Adams, the members of the late and present cabinets, 
the foreign ministers, and the mourning household, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawley. The reverend gentleman de- 
clined making any address upon the occasion, but, 
{kointing to a Bible and Episcopal prayer-book which 
ay upon the table, stated that they had been purchased 
by the deceased President immediately afYer his arrival 
in the city, and had been in daily use by him since 
then ; that the late President had declared to him (Mr. 
Uawley,) personally, his full belief in the truth of the 
Christian religion, and his purpose, had not disease in- 
tervened to prevent it, to have united himself to the 
church on the succeeding Sabbath. 

On the firing of the signal ?un at the appointed hoar, 
the procession, having receiv^ into its ranks the funeral 
car and the family mourners who followed the remains 
of their relative to the tomb, moved along the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, under the fire of minute guns near the 
President's house, repeated at the city hall on the head 
of the column arriving opposite to it, and at the capitol 
on its reaching the western gate of the enclosure. Hav- 
ing reached ue capitol square, passing on the south 
side of ity the proceuion advanced over the plains east- 
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ward, till it reached the space in front of the Congres* 
sional harjing ground. Here the car halted, while the 
line was formed by the military as they arrired, and 
then passed slowly on, being saluted as it passed with 
colors lowered, the troops presenting arms, and the offi- 
cers saluting it in military form. Haying reached the 
main entrance, the car was again halted ; the coffin was 
taken down and placed on the shoulders of the bearers ; 
the clergy advanced, and the Rey. Mr. Hawlcy, recit- 
ing the solemn funeral service of the Episcopal liturgy, 
the procession advanced down the principal avenue of 
the cemetery until it reached the receiving vault, where 
a space had been kept open by sentries under arms, and 
where, a hollow square bein^ formed, the coffin was 
lowered into the vault. A signal being given to the 
troops outside, the battalion of Light Artillery, who 
were placed on an adjoining eminence, fired a salute, 
which was immediately followed by the several military 
bodies in line, who commenced firing from the left to 
the right, and continued the salute till it had thrice gone 
up the whole line. 

The procession then resumed its march, and returned 
hj the same route to the city, where the troops were 
dismissed, and the citizens retired to their several 
abodes. By five o'clock, nothing remained but empty 
streets and the emblems of mourning upon the houses, 
and the still deeper gloom, which oppressed the general 
mind with renewed power after all was over, and the 
tense of the public bereavement alone was left to fill 
tlie thoughts.*' __«.^ 

The feelings manifested throughout the Union in re- 
lation to the death of General Harrison, were of a char- 
acter to affi)rd gratification to his friends and family. 
City vied with citv and state with state in doing honor 
to his memory. The land, for a time, was truly clothed 
in mourning, and party differences were almost forgotten 
in the general wish to do justice to one so suddenly 
struck down from his high place. But although these 
proofe of regard were given at the East equally with 
the West, it was felt that the remains of one who had 
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giTen his life to the interests of the ^at internal valley 
ought to repose within its bosom ; ought to rest on the 
banks of the river near which his long and useful ca- 
reer had been passed. Measures were accordingly 
taken by the friends and family of the deceased Presi- 
dent, to remove bis body from the District of Columbia 
to North Bend ; and a committee was appointed to pro- 
ceed to Washington and superintend the removal . This 
committee on the 16th of June addressed to the acting 
President the following letter : 

Washington^ June IG/A^ 1841. 

To THE Prrsident OF THE United Statbs: 

Dear Sir : — ^The undersigned were appointed by the 
citizens and City Council of Cincinnati, and by many 
of the surviving soldiers of the late war, to apply to the 
widow and family of our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
the late President of the United States, for permission 
to remove his remains from the City of Washington to 
the State of Ohio for interment. They have made the 
application directed, and have received pennission to 
perform the sacred trust. They have now the honor of 
reporting to you their arrival in this city, and of asking 
your approbation of the measure contemplated, and your 
co-operation in carrying it into effect. 

We are fully aware of the high estimate you placed 
on the talents and virtues of our lamented friend and 
fellow-citizen, the late Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
whose friendship and confidence you possessed many 
years. We saw the tear fall from your eye, and mingle 
with the tears of the nation, when the inscrutable will 
of Hea\en removed him from us. 

Knowing these things, we approach you with confi- 
dence, well assured that you will justly appreciate our 
motives for undertaking the mournful duty we have been 
deputed to perform, and that the same kind feeling 
which has marked your course through life will prompt 
you on this occasion to afford us your countenance, ap4 
if necessary your co-operation. 

If it meet your approbation, the cbrnxQittse will 
do themselves the honor of waiting upon yod a$ the Pre^r 
pideiit*8 house, at any hour you may please to dedgwite. 
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With high r8fiq[>ect, we are your friends and fellow- 
citizens, J, BURNET, L. WHITEMAN, 
J. C WRIGHT, A. DUDLEY, 
TH. D. CARNEAL, D. A. POWELL, 
CHA8. S. CLARKSON, A. M»ALPINj__ 
EDWARD WOODRUFF, JOHN REEVES. 
RUFUS HODGES, 

To this Mr. Tjrler returned the following reply : 

Washington, June nth, 1841« 

Gkntlkmbn: — Yonr letter of the 16th was daly 
handed me, and I lose no time in responding to the feel- 
ings and sentiments which you have expressed for your- 
selves and those you represent, and which you have 
correctly ascribed to me in regard to the lamented death 
of the late President. As a citizen I respected him, as 
a patriot I honored him, as a friend he was near and 
dear to me : that the people of Cincinnati should desire 
to keep watch over his remains by entombing them near 
the city, is both natural and becoming ; that the entire 
West, where so many evidences of his public usefulness 
are to be found, should unite in the same wish, was to 
have been expected ; and that the surviving soldiera of 
his many battles, led on by him to victory and to glory, 
should sigh to perform the last melancholy duties to the 
remains of their old commander, is fully in consonance 
with the promptings of a noble and generous sympathy. 
I could not, if I was authorized to do so, oppose my- 
self to their wishes. I might find something to urge 
on behalf of his native State, in my knowledge of his 
continued attachment to her through the whole period 
of his useful lif&— in the claims of his relatives there, 
whose desire it would be that the mortal remains of 
the illustrious son should sleep under the same turf with 
those of his distinguished father, orie of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—in the wish of the 
citizens of his native county to claim all that is'now 
lefi^ of l^im for whom they so lately cast their almost 
]ii)ai4mou9 ^pfi^age— to say nothing of my own feel- 
ings, allied as } am by blood to many of his near relai 
tives, and with oiir nances so plosely associated and 
Jttueh connected with the late exciting political contest 
considerations might present some leasonablg 
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gEOunds for opposing your wighes. But the assent 
which has been eiven by his respected widow and near- 
est relatives to Uie request of the people of Cincinnati, 
admits of no opposition on my part, neither in my indi- 
vidual nor official character. 

I shall feel it to be my duty, however, to submit our 
correspondence to the two houses of Congress now in 
session ; but anticipating no effort from that (juarter to 
thwart the wishes expressed by yourselves m conso- 
nance with those of the widow and nearest relatives of 
the late President, I readily promise you *my co-opera- 
tion towards enabling you to fulfil the sacred trust 
which brought you to this city. 

I tender to each of you, gentlemen, my cordial salu- 
tation. JOHN TYLER. 
To J. Burnet, J. C. Wright, and others of the committee. 

Congress, which had met in extra session upon the 
■31st day of May, in accordance with the proclamation 
of General Harrison, made March 17th, and to which 
Mr. l^ler communicated the above correspondence, ap- 
pointed a committee, which on the 25th of June offered 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That on Saturday next the remains of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, late President of the United 
States, be removed, under the superintendence of a 
committee of both houses of Congress, from the Con- 
gressional burial ground, and accompanied by such 
committee and the delegation from Ohio to the line of 
the District of Columbia. 

BeBohed, That when the two houses adjourn, they 
adjourn to Monday next. 

The committees thus appointed consisted of fiye Sen* 
ators and twenty-six Representatives, who upon Satur- 
day, the 36th of June, fulfilled their melancholy duty. 
The Cincinnati committee, after passing Sunday m 
Baltimore, resumed their march westward, and early on 
the morning of the 5th of July reached the Queen of 
the West, and bore tha corpse of the favorite of Ohio to 
the house of Col. W. H. H. Taylor, the son-in-law of ^ 
the decea s e d * Meantinra preparations had been made 
1^ CiDciuiati to eauYvy the isimiiia to Nortii Bead, ae* 
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eompanied by a full representatton of his friends. This 
was done upon the 7th ; after a procession in the city, 
the body of Harrison was placed upon a steam-boat and 
carried to the spot agreed on, a mound overlooking the 
Ohio, and near the residence of the General's family. 
There, in a simple rault, he was interred in the presence 
of a great concourse of people, which had gathered from 
the country around to witness the last ceremonies. Dr. 
Joshua L. Wilson, who, of all the clergymen in Cincin- 
nati, had been longest in the west, and Dr. John T. Brooke, 
whose church General Harrison had usually attended, 
performed the last offices to the illustrious dead. And 
there the soldier and patriot still sleeps, remembered by 
all ; and though no monument as yet marks his grave, 
within a few years, beyond question, one will rise above 
his ashes, reminding all wno journey upon the Belle 
Riviere, of the " Farmer of North Bend." 

Congress met, as we have said, upon the 31st of May, 
and on the 4th of June passed these resolutions in relar 
tion to the national loss : 

The melancholy event of the death of William Hen- 
ry Harrison, late President of the United States, having 
occurred during the recess of Congress, and the two 
houses sharing in the general grief, and desiring to 
manifest their sensibilities upon the occasion of that 
public bereavement, therefore : 

Resolved^ by the Senate and House of BepreaerdaUva 
of the United States of America in Congren aasembieAt 
That the chairs of the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be shrouded in 
black during the residue of the session ; and that the Pre* 
sident pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the members and officers of both 
houses, wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Besohedi That the President of the United States be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to Mrs. 
Harrison, and to assure her of the profound respect of 
the two houses of Congress for her person and character, 
and of their sincere condolence with the late dispensation 
of Providence. ' 

It was felt, however, that mere resolutions were not 
enonghf and tiiat something was aotoaHy due the fiunUjr 
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of the departed Chief Magistrate. Mr. Adams, in the 
House of Representatives, on the 9th of Jone, reported 
a bill in favor of a ^nt of money to the widow of the 
late President. This was in accordance with a sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Tyler, in his message at the opening 
of the session, which was in these words : 

**The preparations necessary for his removal to the seat 
of Government, in view of a residence of four years, must 
have devolved upon the late President heavy expendi- 
tures, which, if permitted to burthen the limited resour* 
ces of his private fortune, may tend to the serious 
embarrassment of his surviving family ; and it is there- 
fore respectfully submitted to Congress, whether the 
ordinary principles of justice would not dictate the 
propriety of its legislative interposition." 

Representations from various quarters w^Te also made 
to Congress in favor of the proposed grant ; but it was 
not till the 18th of June that the House, by a vote of 
122 to 66, nor till the 25th of June that the Senate, by 
a vote of 28 to 16, agreed to an appropriation of $25,000 
for Mrs, Harrison. 

CHAPTER XV. 

General Harrison^ civil and military qnalifications considered—- 
Parallel between him and Washington. — ^His integrity and disinter- 
estedness, illustrated by several anecdotes.—- His social and literary 
character. — His enjoyment of a green old age in body and mind. 

Our narrative of the civil and militaiy services of Harrison, is 
now dosed. Brief and imperfect as it may appear, it is suiSi- 
cient to establish his claim to a high rank as a civilian and a 
general. He had been thoroughly tried in the council and the 
field, and in every situation had proved himself equal to the ciiw 
cumstances by which he was surrounded. No citizen of the 
United States, it is believed, had ever filled so many civil and 
militaiy offices, as the subject of this memoir ; and certamly no 
one had ever been more uniformly successful in discharging the 
trusts confided to him. 

If it be true, that to plan and carry on a successful campaign 
« requires an almost intuitive sagacity, great powers of combi^ 
nation, with prudence, caution, promptness, and energy, oom- 
l»ned with per^Kt sel^ielianoe, and self-control," it may be at- 
•omed thatgeoeial Harriscn, who was admitted to poiioii thew 
atfenbntes, was an aoeomphaied chril ruler; inasmnch as ^Mae 
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•re pnaadf the qndities which fit an indmdnal for acting effi- 
ctflatly upon men and things as they exist around him. Bat 
there are other and more practical evidences of his capacity as a 
statesman. More than twenty years of his life were spent in 
various important civil offices, many of them requiring inflexi- 
ble integrity, firmness, intelligence, and wisdom. To prove that 
he possessed these virtues, in a high degree, it is only necessary 
to recur to his acts as governor of Indiana, as Indian commi»- 
■ioner, and as a member of the national legislature. The mes- 
sages, letters, and speeches, called forth by these different situa- 
tions, are not only fine specimens of composition, but eihiMt 
great accuracy of information, consistency of political principle, 
and maturity of judgment Rising above all sectarian or party 
iufluenoe, his views were at once national and deeply imbued 
with the love of liberty ; his voice and influenne were always 
exerted in sustaining the cause of freedom in this, as well as 
in other kindrgd lands. 

In his military capacity, general Harrison was not less distin- 
guished. As commander-in-chief of the north-western army, 
he was entrusted with more extensive and responsible powers, 
than have been confided to any officer in our country, Wash- 
ington alone excepted. The command assigned to him, em- 
braced an immense extent of territory, with a frontier of several 
hundred miles in length, stretching along the lakes (then in pos- 
session of the enemy) with harbors, inlets, and rivers, a^Imirably 
suited to favor their attacks upon our scattered border settle- 
ment To defend this extended line of frontier the comman- 
der's forces were chiefly undisciplined militia— entirely wanting 
experience in the field — engaged for short terms of service, and 
held in obedience more by personal influence than the force of 
authority. But it was not to the defence alone of this district, that 
gmeral Harrison^s duties were confined. He was directed by 
his government, to act offewdvely against the enemy, by retak- 
ing Detroit, and capturing the uppermost Canada, defended, as it 
was, by experienced British officers and soldiers, aided by a 
large body of north-western Indians. Detroit and Canada were 
separated from general Harrison's source of troops, muniUons 
of^ war and provisions, by a trackless and swampy wilderness, 
without roads, and presenting almost insuperable obstacles to 
the transportation of army supplies ; while at the same time, it 
was precisely the region of country best adapted to the peculiar 
mode of warfare practised by the bold and ferocious Indiana. 
Notwithstanding these manifold difficulties, in about one year, 
from Uie time Im was invested with the chief command of the 
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Bortb-westem army, general Harrison dnyve the enemy from hia 
extended militaiy diairict, retook Detroit, defeated the combined 
army of Proctor and Tecumthe, on the Thames, conquered 
the uppermost Canada, and passed, as a victorious chieftain, 
diown to the seat oi war, on the Niagara frontier. 

In many points, the military career of Harrison bears a strong 
janalogy to that of Washington. The same extent of discre- 
tiooaiy powers and responsibUitie»--the same difficulties in pro- 
curing supplies of troops and provisions ; and in part, the same 
obstacles in the nature of the country to be traversed, marked the 
history of both. They never hazarded the grand result, by a 
minor enterprise, however tempting — they sought no laurds br 
the wanton sacri6ce of their soldiers, but regulated all their 
movements with a single aim to the public good. Both exercised 
^ extensive powers with which they were invested, without 
any invasion of the laws or the rights of the citizen ; and, both 
retired to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, when the objects 
which called to the field, had been effected ; finally to both may 
be justly awarded the valor of Marcellus, the caution of Fabius, 
and the disinterestedness of Cindnnatus. 

Inflexible integrity and a self-sacrificing patriotism, may \m 
considered the crowning virtues of general Harrison's character. 
Theee virtues marked his career in the council and the field— •in 
youth and in age. When asked by what means he was en- 
abled so suocesefiilly to gain the love and obedience of the nuhtia, 
who followed his banner during the late war, he replied : ** By 
treating them with affection and kindness — by always recollect- 
ing that they were my fellow-citizens, whose feelings I was bound 
to respect, and by sharing with them, on every occasion, the hard- 
dupswhich they were obliged to undergo.'' Throughout the whole 
of his military campaigns, he shared with his soMiers in all their 
fiitigues, dangers, and privations. We were lately assured, by 
a member of his military family in the campaign of 1813, that 
the table of the commander-in-chief was often not as well supplied 
with provisions, as those oi the common soldiers ; and that he 
has frequently seen the general sitting by the fire, roasting a 
\aoce of beef, and then eating it without salt or bread. On one 
oocasioD, after marching all day, through a beech bottom, cov^ 
ered with mud and water, without their baggage, or any provis- 
ions, the general, by way of preventing his troops from being dis- 
couraged, sat down on a log, wrapped in his cloaks— the rain 
fiilling fiu^ and the gloom of a night in the wilderness, oaij 
brdcen fay a few glimmering camp-fires<-*and then gaily calling 
upon the officen to aing aooga, ha spread eoatonl aSod dieerfhl* 
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Bess throag^uNit the whole detachment By examples audi ti 
flieae, he gained the confidence and afiection of the crowds ef 
volunteer militia, who were attracted to his standard, not lessbj 
Ibeir patriotiun, than the distinguished reputation of the cGm- 
' mander-in-chie£ 

. After his ratirement from the army, he was Hm diief repre- 
■entatiw of the military class of our citizens, in the regioD in 
which he lived. Those who senred under him in the late war 
made frequent pilgrimages to Morth Bend ; while the old sol- 
diers who fought under Harmar, and St Ckir, and Wayne, not 
only thronged his hospitable fireside, but looked to genend 
Harrison above all other men, to present their chinis to con- 
gress, for land or pensions, on the score of past sendees and sae- 
xifices. 

While governor of Indiana, and superintendant of Indian a& 
fidrs, during a period of twelve years, he disbursed at his dSi^ 
cretion, and with but few, if any checks, very large sums of 
money ; and in the course of the late war, he drew on the tiea> 
amy for more than six hundred thousand dollars far military 
purposes. Yet general Harrison retired from puMic service 
poorer than he entered it ; and never was he a defiuilter to his 
government There are but two instances, it is beKeved, in 
which even a whisper of suspicion, against the purity of his o^ 
ficial conduct, has been heard. One of these, made by an army 
contractor, was investigated in congress, and the charge trium- 
phantly refuted. The other occurred while governor of Indiana. 
A foreigner, residing in that territory, by the name of Mcintosh, 
Mid possessing very conoderable wealdi, having taken some oA 
fence, charged governor Harrison with having defrauded the In* 
dtana in the treaty of Fort Wayne, made in the year 1809. The 
accused very properly concluded that it was due to his own re* 
putation, not less than to the interests of the general goivemment, 
that a charge of this kind, should be fully investigated in a court 
of justice. He therefore instituted a suit in the supreme court 
of the territory, and after a full and fair trial, before a judge and a 
jury of admitted impartiality between the parties, a verdict waa 
rendered against the defendant for four thousand dollars. The 
evidence was so conclusive in fevor of governor Hairison, that 
Mcintosh did not attempt to press the truth of the charge upon 
the jury, but only sought to lessen the amount of damages, by 
pleading some matters in extenuation of his conduct When the 
property of the defendant was levied upon, to satisfy the 
judgment, it was bought*in by an agent oif the governor, who 
immediately distributed one-tluid of it among the orphan chil* 
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drao of his Mow-citnens that bad died in battle, and then r»> 
stored the lemainder to Mcintosh himsell It has been well ob* 
served, that ** no language of praise can add to the truth and 
force of the simple beauty of such an example of magnanimity, 
^sinterestedness, and generosity/' 

Some years since, it was discovoed that a large tract of land, 
adjoining Cincinnati, which had been said long previously, for a 
▼eiy small sum, under an execution against the original proprie- 
tor of the Miami country, couid not be held under this sale, in 
consequence of some defective proceedings in court The legal 
title to this tract, now immensely valuable, was vested in Mnib 
Harrison and another individual, as the heirs-at-law. Immedi- 
ately upon being informed of the situation of this property, gen* 
eral Harrison procured the consent of the co-heir, aind joined him 
in releasing to the purchasers the whole of this land, without 
claiming any other consideration, than the few hundred dollarsi 
which constituted the difierence between the actual value at the 
time when sold, and the amount paid at the sheriff's sale. 

In 1804, the governor of Indiana was, upon the suggestion 
of president J^rson, made eaHtffido governor of ** Upper 
Louisiana." Under the impression that it was sound polic^ to 
convince the inhabitants of the newly acquired territory, that 
they had lost nothing by the change, governor Harrison dedined 
receiving the fees he was entitled to by law, although those for 
Indian licenses alone would have brought him several thousand 
dollars. At tbe same time the proprietor of 8t. Louis, offered 
him for a mere nominal sum, an undivided moiety of three- 
fourths of the town of 8t Louis, and the adjoining lands, if he 
would aasbt in building up that place. Such, however, was hia 
nice sense of honor, that he declined the oSu, fearing it nnght 
be said, that he had used his official station to promote his pri- 
vate interest The pioparty thus vcduntarily refused, and which 
might have been aooepted without any violation of prindple, is 
probably worth at this time a million of dollars. 

While acting as commander-in-chief of the north-western 
army, general Harrison's expenses, owing to the extent of his 
command, and the amount of company he was obliged to enter- 
tain at bead-quarters^ so for exceeded his pay, that be was com- 
pelled before the dose of the war, to sell a valuable tract of land 
to meet the current demands upon his purse. 

8o(m after his resignation in the army, while the claims of a 
large femily were pressung upon him, general Harrison had 
made up his mind to ask an appointment for one of his sons at 
West Point Befoce the appUcationwas made,h0wever, a poor 
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boy, the child of a neighbor, who had not the means of obtaining 
an edacation, made a personal appeal to the general, to procure 
him a place in this institution. He immediately waived the 
daima of his own son, and obtained a warrant for this poor lod, 
who W6UB educated at the academy, and is now a distinguii^ied 
citizen of Indiana, and takes great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the noble disinterestedness ol his patron. 

Similar instances of integrity and generosity might be multi- 
plied, had we further space to narrate the incidents in the life of 
the Teteran, whose patriotic poKcy founded, and whose skillful 
valor defended the vast north-west 

The literary talent and attainment of general Harrison, were 
uncommonly good. He was a sound scholar, not only familiar 
with the passing literature of the day, but possessing a ferailiar 
acquaintance with ancient history, especially with the classic 
annals of Greece and Rome. His own writings and conversa- 
tion were forcibly illustrated by allusions to these works, and 
frequently bore evidence of a mind richly imbued with the 
philosophy of history. The productions of his pen, which were 
thrown off without an effort, were at okb smooth, strong and 
persfncuous, and written with remarkable simplicity and beauty 
of style. As a speaker, be was animated, fluent, and fordbl^ 
correct in his language, and peculiarly ready in bringing the re- 
sources <^ a cultivated understanding to bear upon any given 
Bobject. 

Both in body and in mind, general Harrison enjoyed a "green 
old age.'* His step was firm, his spirits buoyant, bis conversa- 
tion sprightly, instructiTO, and rich in anecdote. His counten- 
ance was expressive of kindness and genuine philanthropy ; and 
his dark piercing eye, had lost little, tf any of the fire and viva- 
city of hu more youthful days. The strength of his memory 
and the accuracy of his judgment, remained unimpaired. Among 
the last productions of his pen were many wluch were strongly 
charact^ized by the force, radness, and nice dtscriminatlQa 
which belonged to die meridian of his life. 

In temperament, warm and impulsive— 4n manners, plain and 
unassuming — in his habits, generous and hospitable, general 
Harrison combined in an eminent degree, the manly fiankness 
of a soldier, with the sturdy independence of a fenner. 



THE END. 



